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Thi VidiVutiHahhafljikA of JRajaielchara^ now first translated 
from the Sanshrit and. PrAkrit —Bj Dr. Louts H. Gra.y, 
Kewark, N. J. 


IxTEOiiucrroN. 

A^( 0 K«« the drAmatiKts of snciont India an important place is 
occupied by Rujasckliara, even though he is justly ranked below 
Kulidfisa, Bbavabhati, Harw, SAdraka, and Vi^Akhadatta. He 
was the author of four dramas: the Karp^ramaf^arly one of the 
tliree sattalMS known to be still extant; the Balariitniii/ana^ a 
niitaka in ten acts on the legend of Riima; the l^acanda- 
pAndavu^ a drama in two acts (apparently a fragment) founded 
on the H^afiAhhdrata; and the nAtikd entitled VxddhaS^labliail- 
jikdi the play which is here translated for the first time. All 
accessible details concerning the life of the poet have been dis¬ 
cussed by Konow and X^nman in their edition and translation 
of the Karpiiramaffjarl^ and it will therefore be sufficient for 
mo to state merely that Ruja^ekhara flourished about 900 A. D., 
that he was the guru of MahendrapAla and resided as a courtier 
of this monarch’s son at Kanauj, then the capital of the kingdom 
of Aryavarta, north of the Narmada, whence he seems later to 
have gone to the court of the Cedi princes. By birth he was a 
Y&yAvara Brahman and a ^ivaite in creed. Apparently he was 
born in the western Deccan, and evidently came of a family of 
poets, since in SalaramayaM i. 13 be mentions among his 
ancestors Ak&lajalada, Surananda, Tarala, and KavirAja (comp. 
Aufrecht, Catalogns CcUcUogorwny i. 1, 739, 223, 88), while in 
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BaUirilmayuna i. 1C = PracmifktpMtiva i. 12 be makcR the 
still more significant statement that ‘afoi-etime he was bom of 
an aut-hiil [i. o., wa# the poet VfilmTki], then on earth he became 
Bhartrmentha,' then ho bore the guise of Bbavabhflti, and now 
is Riljasukbai-a.’ Tliis stansia undoubtedly represents what tlic 
poet regarded as lits Uteraiy ancestry, and his mention of Bhava- 
bhflti is tJie more striking in view of the debt which Hfijasokhai’a 
owes to him as w'oll as to Ifarsadova. In addition to the four 
dramas, a number of fragments are cited under tbc name of 
RAjiwckhara in die anthologies, and verses ai-e quoted from bis 
works by sevci-al Sanskrit anthoi-s (Konow, 188-191, 197-199). 

Of the plays of Kajasekbara the only ones which lend them¬ 
selves readily to translation are the Karpxi^t'amuiljarl and the 
VuldhiiSaUthhanJika. The Prttcanflaptiiulava is but a frag¬ 
ment, and the BalaramUyana is too long and too closely analogous 
in theme to Bhavabhflti’s ruararamavuritu^ already trans¬ 
lated by Wilson, to repay an English vcraion, despite the favor¬ 
able criticism of Apte, 31-39. The JCurju 1 ramai\}fir} is iiow 
accessible in Lanmau’s masterly rendering, and a version of the 
fii-st act aud half of the second act of tbc ViadhaiCilahharijikil 
was prepared by Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr. The pressure 
of other duties, however, rendered it impossible for him to com¬ 
plete his translation, aud he accordingly i-csigncd the task in my 
favor, placing his material at my disposal. 

Four editions of the Viddha6alaMiai\}ik<l are generally avail¬ 
able : by VrimauAcarya in the old series of the ]*aodiU vi. 
Nos. 65-72 (Benai-es, 1871-1872), pp. 117-124, 146-161, 173- 
175, 199-202, 225-228, 274-276, 299-302, giving merely the 
text and a cAdyd, but no commentary; by Vidyusugara 
with tbc commcntaiy of SatyavraU SAraaiirami (Benares, 1873) 
and again with his own gloss (Benares, 1883) ; and by Arte 
(Poona, 1886), with the commenUry of NAruyana Diksita, 
which ends abruptly in the middle of the Brahmanee’s speech 
in the praviiaka of the fourth act.* Manuscripts of the play 
are not infrequent, sixteen being listed by Aufreebt, together 
with two commentaries by Nurfiyana Diksita and one by Gba- 


> See Aufreebt, i. 897 ; Apte. Life and Wtitinge, 8. 

♦The edition of the play in the magazine Pratnakammnandinl, used 
by Cappeller for the smaller Petersburg lexicon, is inaccessible to me. 
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ua4rr<ma (Aufrecbt, i. 673, ii. 135, iii. 121; comp. Schuyler, 
Bihlioffruphi/ of the ^ianekrit Drama^ s. v. R^jaiekhara). 
KArfiyaiia DtkKita, son of Raiiganfitha Diksita and brother of 
Bfilakrsita, flourished in the eighteenth century, since he wrote 
a commentary on the ITtfantranuicariUt in 170-1. He was also 
the author of several other tXka»y including glosses on the 
hraliifoaiUllniray the iran^tnuinmVakny and the 
(Aufrecht, i. 292). UhanaMyrima, who was the minister of the 
Marathi king Tukkoji, was a voluminous writer, who boasts 
of having composed sixty-four works, including seven dramas, 
and commentaries on an equal number of other plays and on 
the ViktanadiUtii. Ilis commentory on the ViddhaidluhhahjikCty 
which he entitled,was written, according to 
his own statement, in three hours, while his two wives, Suudarl 
and Kamalfi, later comjmsed another fika entitled *Sun<farU'ama- 
rtyUy which they based on their husband’s work (Hultzsch, 
Report ow Manuecripte in Southern Indta^ iii. pp. 

ix.-x., 8, 66-68). 

If the commentaiy of Nuruyana may be taken as a guide, the 
te.Kt of the plav as given by VamauficArya and VidyasAgara is 
far preferable to that of Aite, as is clear from the following 
examples, in which I have made no attempt to be exhaustive : 
HudliilekKtndin'ih (so also JJfl/crdMidyoMrt, i, 17) instead of e%tdh~ 
OtyantUnih (Arte, 9, 6) ; virmah (so also Vfd/qrdmdyaMa, ii. 
17) instead of oimttkhah (14, 6) ; duktilatn instead of Jcuk^lam 
(38, 10) ; a eaeiarakaram instead of aMeirakarakaram (69, 2) ; 
nddbjmh instead of nU<3^> (89, 4) ; n»®t7 instead of in^n (92, 8); 
tado instead of jado (96, 8) ; nUjgahaihto instead of r^inihamto 
(20, 9); and eathpxulUyam^ va instead of enmpudabhaud (108,2). 
A critical^ text of the Viddha4^luhhai\)ik& is, however, still a 
desideratum. 

The Prilkrit, as in most native editions of Sanskrit plays, is 
very corrupt. I am not altogether sure whether this is due to 
Ruja^ekhara’s ignoi'ance of the MuburAstrl and Saurasent dialects, 
as is supposed by Konow, 199-204, and Pischei, arammotik der 
Frakrit-Spracheny 21-22. The Pr.Akrit of the riddha4alMan- 
jik&y as well as of the Rracandapdn^va and the Ralaramd- 
t/a/>a, requires investigation. A one would expect a 

Adtjyfl-poet to be scrupulously exact in his linguistic usage, 
especially when he vaunts himself as being earvubJunavicaktana 
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{Bolaramaymwy i. 10,1) and $avvahha9<iCiulHru {Karpiiraniafl- 
jau i. 7,1). Judgment on this point must, however, be deferred 
for the present. 

The drama derives its- name of Vid<lJi<iitji.labhaf\}ik<i from as 
slight an incident as does the 3frcch<d‘atikii. In a crystal 
pavilion the vidn^aka sees a ‘ stotue on a pillar ’ {stambhe iCUa- 
hhaf\}ikiimy Arte, 33, C), which is an effigy of the heroine, and 
which he later terms vitWfutsafu'iiriiht-tiaUtbJutiiji^ (66, 2-). 
Although this word is rendered ‘carved wooden statue’ by 
Aptc, 24, and although Henry, JIhtoire dt la LittAuUure <SVen- 
skriltj 313, declares that the force of wwWAa is unknown, the 
title of the play should doubtless be translated ‘ The Pierced 
Statue,* as is clear from Nuruyana’s gloss avastlMjMuaitthale 
thus showing that the statue {iiHahhailJikii) was piex'ced 
{viddlw) so that it could be fastened to the pillar. 

Detailed analyses of the Viddhai^ihliai\}ik(\ have been given 
by Wilson, ii. 354-369 (on which is based the brief summary of 
Klein, Qeschichte det Drama's^ iii. 366-367), T^vi, ThMr6 
/nrfien, ^45-247, Konow, 185-186, and especially by Apte, 24- 
27. I can, therefore, omit any minute account of its move¬ 
ment here. The action, however, is rather more involved than 
in the majority of Sanskrit plays, although the subsidiary plot is 
but loosely connected with the main theme. This by-plot, 
which complicates the action until it almost suggests the involu¬ 
tion of the New Attic Comedy as represented by Plautus and 
Terence, deals with a trick played by the queen and Mckhala 
on the vidOwka. Filled with delight at the prospect of a new 
bride, he is married in due form to a charming creature who 
turns out to be a man in disguise. Curuyuna seeks revenge on 
Mekhala for her share in his disappointment, and rendei-s her 
the victim of a most humiliating trick, in which the queen 
believes her husband to be an accomplice. To be avenged in 
her turn on the king, Madanavatl dresses Mrgunkavall, the sup¬ 
posed bridegroom of Kuvalayamala, in the garments proper to 
her real, though unsuspected, sex, and marries her to the king, 
thus outwitting herself by giving him all that he bad hoped for, 
especially as he was then free to wed Kuvalayam&la, his other 
love, since she could scarcely be considered the wife of another 
woman. A curious analogy to the marriage of the vidfi^ka to 
a man in disguise is furnished by Ben Jonson’s B^iccene; or 
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the SiUut Wonian^ where Truewit, Clerimont, and Sir Dawphine 
conspire to marry Morose, who cannot hear to hear a sound, to 
Epictene, a “ silent” woman, whom he soon finds to bis dismay 
to be an exceedingly noisy yonth. 

The mixtual relation of the chief characters of the 1'tdrfAo- 
i<Vahhui}jikh is not readily apparent at first sight, but may be 
miulo clear by the following diagram : 


n 


H&rolat& 


Cdrdpa?insPiiT(^ilt]ird Candravarnuin = 

(vidoialka) (king of Lftta) I w j 

Kuvalayatn&Ui dJid MTgAiue&vaH xVidy&dharam<xUa=3iadanavatt 
(daughter of king of Kuntala) (king of KarpftraTarea) 


This general soheme of a cousin becoming the co-wife of the 
queen is a favorite device in the Sanskrit comedy of court 
intrigue. In the JCarpHramaf^ari the heroine is the queen’s 
maternal cousin, and the same statement holds good of Priyadar- 
^ikfi and Queen Vasavadatta in the Prii/adariikii of Bhavabhftti, 
and of Ratnavall and Queen VSsavadatta in Harsa’s Botnavoti. 

The time of the apparently covers about 

two mouths. The first act opens at dawn in early spring, and 
closes at noon. The second act begins in the late afternoon, 
possibly on the same day as Act 1, although ratrini akhildvi 
tvanmdrf/aoSt(li/ane .... vartate (66, 10-11) perhaps 

implies the lapse of a few days. The third act is laid some days 
later, as is shown by inuddfuieasydniinlsu aMmaf{f<uath vippo~ 
laadi (76, 3), and takes place in the'early evening of the day of 
the full moon of Vfiiiiakha (April-May). Between the third 
and fourth acts a little over a month elapses, since it is laid in 
the dawn and the morning of a day in the beginning of summer 
(^ri^ma), and consequently about the middle of May. 

The ^HddhaidlablMfljika has been oriticiaed from a drama¬ 
turgic point of view by L6vi, 247—^48, and by Apte, 28-31. 
Both unfavorable, the latter is especially severe, nor can it be 
denied that his blame is altogether without justification. Allow¬ 
ance should, however, be made for the fact, not generally recog¬ 
nized, that a Sanskrit drama is to be compared with an opera 
rather t>an with a play, since the main stress is laid on beauty 
of diction and versification instead of action. This feature of 
the Hindu drama is so emphasized in the writings of Rajadekhara 
that Apte is right when in bis criticism, 41-44 (comp. Pischel, 
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GQUinyiftcJit gelehrte Aiizeiyer^ 1883, 1227—I'i'iS), he Bays that 
he was a *(?oi/((-poet rather than a dramatist. Rfijasekham is 
an artistic juggler with words. He describes externals (in fluent, 
bwt somewhat shallow, verse) bettor than he portrays feelings, 
suggesting by his conventional learning and his conceits the 
Greek poets of the late Alexandrian period. The most serious 
dramaturgic fault in the VidilhiUOhthhtiiiJikUy however, is the 
curious ineptitude in consequence of which the heroine does not 
appear upon the Rtagc until the middle of the third act, and 
even then does not meet the king face to face for almost a 
quarter of an act more. The hero’s long descriptions of her are 
monotonous insica<l of stimnlaiing, while the prawiikfti*^ or 
connecting-scenes, render the baldness of the prologues of 
Euripides of dazsling interest by contrast. Yet, except for the 
delay in tlie introduction of the heroine, this play shows a 
marked advance over the Kurp&r<iuuiiljar\. The bypothcRis of 
Konow, 184, that the Karparamanjarl is the older play, seems, 
to ray mind, to be amply confirmed by the author’s progress in 
stagecraft as shown in the \ Thus the 

device by which Mrgfinkuvall is present at the court as a hos¬ 
tage is far more probable than the introduction of Karpfiraman- 
jarl (like Helen in Marlowe’s DoHor to the hero’« 

presence by magic arts. This hosuge idea seems to have been 
original with Rajasekhara, and the Bame may be said of the 
device by which Vidyfidhararaalla first sees MrgflnkAvall in 
w'hat he supposes to be a dream. In like manner, the double 
description of the heroine as swinging and playing at Imll is 
superior in i-apidity of action to the KarpHramafiJitrl^ which 
represents her as enjoying only the former amusement, while 
the d^noMUUHty which shows the influence of the Priyudatiika 
and the Itatnavall, has its interest heightened by the success of 
the royal army, a device which forms no part of Rujaaekhara’s 
earlier play. 

A most interesting and distingnishing characteristic of Ruja- 
4ekhara, already noted by Apte, 45, and Ijauman, 205-20C, is 
his use of proverbs, which seem to be especially frequent in the 
HarpHramaiyan and the Vidd/ia4(ilali/iaHjikd. As a rule, 
they are put in the month of the vidfl^ka, who thus finds an 
interesting analogue in Nicholas Proverbs in Henry Porter’s 
Pleasatit Conudie of th^ Tuso Angry IKoniw of Abington. 
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For these proverbs I have natnrally sought to give in my notes 
what parallels I could tind^ also adding such analogies with 
other Sanskrit dramas as are presented by the VtddJMidla- 
hlKiiilJikd. 

In hU diction Rajasekhara affected unusual words and mean¬ 
ings, as has already bcou noted by Aptc, 30, and Lanman, 201. 
In addition V> the material there given, the following words and 
moaiiings may be noted as supplementary to the Petersburg 
dictionaries: aniUcuru^ ‘having no mine’ (63, 6), not in lexi¬ 
cons with this moaning ; (uU^ituMniuttd, ‘ state of being clotlied 
in black’(89, 4), not in; arM(Ul, ‘exhibition of In-avery* 
(100, 1 ; omitted by Vidyasagara), not in witli this meaning ; 
an 4- »t/rywt, * to take one’s seat at a distance ’ (18, 8), not in ; 
kaknia, * husk * (38, 10 ; Rilriiyana ■ and Vidyusagara read 
dnknUi)^ only lexicographers cited for this meaning ; kdipan- 
kaja ‘play-lotus’ (61, 12; comp, kelikamtdit^ kdikmlamba, 
and kflivrksa), not in ; r/owdea, ‘ kine-suouted ’ (4, i ; comp. 
Apte, 6), only lexicographers cited for this meaning ; nrpuri^ 
name of a city (128, 17 ; comp. Apte, 4C), not in ; pracai/a- 
‘heaped, copious’ (66, 8), not in ; prakuraf/ra, ‘coping 
of a wall ’ (26, 2), only lexicographers cited for this word ; 
miimmffUtiy * thickness, fullness’ (97, 1), not in with this mean¬ 
ing ; matiisartkr, ‘to thicken* (24, 9), not in ; rohimvallabhay 
‘ moon* (1, 2), only lexicographers cited for this word; lap-\-wl^ 
‘to whisper’ (18, 1), not in ; ivettUil, ‘whiteness’ (109, 2), 
not in. 

In my translation, the numbers in parentheses refer to the 
pages of Arte’s edition, and those in brackets to the second 
text of Vidyasdgara. My thanks are due to Prof. Lanman for 
his courtesy in lending me bis copy of Apte’s pamphlet, which 
otherwise would have been inaccessible to me, and to Prof. 
Jackson for pointing out the reference in IlulUsch. 
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THE VIDDHA^ALABHA^JIIvA. 

DiUHATm PSKSOKAB. 

In tb* Induction 
ThQ iitagt-Manager. 


In tb« Piny 

VidyadiMrasnaUay King of KarpflrftvarM, husband to iffuUma- 
vati, and in lovo with Jifrgdnk<lv(di and Jiuvnlayamdld. 

JiAdgurdyanay a Brahman, Prime Minister to Vidydd/idratnaUa. 

CdrQyana^ a Brahman, buffoon to VtdydtUiaramalAi. 

JTarad&sa, Pupil to Jihdyttruyana. 

JCurangaka, a Messenger from Vatsa, General to fldyddhttrO’ 
tnalla. 

Messengery from Candravarman, King of Lu^. 

Jfan-tServant to JIfadauavafh 

Jfadanaoatty Queen to Fi<^fyd<fAarama//a, and niece to Oandra* 
varman, King of lAtA. 

JfrgdiikdvaH, Daughter of Candravarman, King of Lute, and 
beloved by Ttdyddharavifdia. 

dCxivalayaoUild, Daughter to Caiulamahusena, King of Kuntala, 
and beloved by Vtdydd/iaraniftlkf. 

J^iilgalikHy Wife to Cdrdyuna. 


Mckhalu 

Thraiigikd 

Kurangikd 

Vicaksand 

tSulaksand 

Jl^rayofthi 

Kalaicanpil 

Va^antalatd 

Mangalxkd 

Kdmaketi 

MrydfikaUkhd 

BakxUdvcdl 

Parabhrtikd 

Kalpalatd 


Maid-Str^anU to MadananafX. 


Portrt99. 
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(1) [1] act I. 

{hiduction) 

{Invocation) 

Lo, unto him that teacheth tender youth 
Kntrancing knowledge of impasMoned bliss, 

That is the dearest friend the moon doth have, 
tTiiarmed, yet conqixering e’en the God of Gods' 

(2) With arrows flower-tipped, and through his might 
Ruling the drama that mankind call Love, 

To him, aye, Kama, be all gloiy given I 

(3) And furthermore, 

Oh, gentle maiden-eyes 1 to you I bow, 

Ye that subdue the Lord of Triple Sight, 

Aud by your glances soft bring back to life 
The God of Love whom {^iva’s gaze hath slain.* 

(4) [i] {Meditatively) 

And o’er you, gentles all, may she* e’er watch 

Girt round with powder ’gainst the snake kine-snonted. 

With magic herbs that fright the serpent-brood ; 

Aye, bearing in her hands those jewels of might 
That quench the venom-fire in diva’s throat. 

Well knowing mystic mantras muttered low 
By mati'ons of her kin to guard her safe 
From all the demon-rout about her lord,* 

E’en while in ecstasy of bliss and fear 
She trembleth at the coming of her spouse. 

/g\ {JSnd of the invocation) 


^Alluding to Kl&ma's victory over Siva, in which, however, the love- 
god was reduced to ashes by the flame from the defeated deity s third 
eye. For the association of K&roa with the sentimentaUzing moon see 
Indieehe Spriiche, No. 6145. 

»Indieehe 5prflche, No. 2988. 

*Durg&, the wife of ^iva, in her stem aspect. 

< diva’s constant attendants are various sorts of demons, while he 
wears a necklace of serpents. 


{JSniei' the STAaB-MAXAeBR) 

[3] Staok-Mana«br {looliimj toward the wings). I know 
not what is tliis day’s bidding of the council of the noble heir- 
apparent.* 

(G) ('^'^>.<7 

III anguinh at the dying of hi* love, 

Tliat once lie nurtured, for the jasmine-spiiiy— 

Now faded and insipid in hi* sight— 

(7) The bee doth guard and guide, rook and embrace, 

Yea, kiss the soft and wanton maugo-bnd, 

As she were his beloved, ail flower-fair.* 

[4] Stagr-Mana«br {lUtening). Ah, the song is an allusion 
to the theme* of a drama entitled the ** Viddhasfilabhanjiku” 
and written by a scion of Yuyuvara’s house, Dnhika’s son, 

[5] the poet Rujaiiekhara. {After refection.) Therefore, 
methinks, the council of the noble heir-apparent doth command 
it to be given, so I myself shall undertake the role of the prime- 
minister Bhilgnruyana’s pupil, Haradflsa, whom bis scholars give 
this name ou account of bis appearance.* 


(8) {Speaking of) 

Good Somadatta, why not portray hew the host of virtues of 
the great-grandson of Akalajalada?* 

{Ibid.) Harken I 

No need here to recount with many words 
The deeds of him who is devotion’s self 
To others’ weal, and ever still doth teach 
Mahendrapala,* home of every art. 

The glory of great Raghu’s lineage. 

(9) [6] And bear the words of Krsnasahkaravarman,* the noblest 
in the assembly. 

^See, for the identification, Konow, 186. 

* The jasmine is an allxision to the queen, Madanavatl; the mango to the 
king’s former flame, Envalayam&l&rthe beloved is, of conise, her suc¬ 
cessor. MrgAAk&vall; and the bee is the king, Vidyftdharamalla. 

* upakjtepa (L6vi, Tkiatrt Indxen, 8, 6 ; Elonow, 180-188). 

^Because of bis resemblance to the ascetic deity, 8iva. 

* Bfija^khara (Konow, 182). * Konow, 178-179. 

^Aufrecht, CaUtlog\u Catalogoram, i. 128; Konow, 197. 
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WouUVst have thy draught elixir of delight, 

And write thee poesy that sages praise, 

Wouldst thou swift climb to wisdom^s pinnacle, 

And feast upon the fruits of life’s great tree, 

Then harkcji, brother, to th’ ambrosial words 
Of HTijasckliai'a, the bard of lud.’ 

{Knd of the IndnHiou) 
(10) [7] {EnUf IIabadasa.)* 

IIarauaka {shttkimj hut head). Yes, yes, wisdom most excel¬ 
lent is more worth than all. Thus hath it been said : 

Yea, Wisdom is tlie Kine of Plenteousness,* 

That giveih joy, dispelling sorrow’s blight. 

And yieldeth glory rich as creamy milk ; 

All taint of sin and shame it drives afar, 

Eor in its holy draitgbt dwells purity. 

And this very fact is proved in high degree by our teacher’s 
conduct, for, 

(4reat Candravarman, Lau’s* prince, doth rule 
O’er all mankind ; but since be hath no son, 

His daughter he hath garbed in youth’s attire, 

IVTiereof the viceroy of our king doth know 
Through trusty spies—and now the minister,* 

Whoso sight doth cleave to the six qualities,* 

Hath brought her hither to behold our lord 
In her disguise that apeth boyhood’s grace.* 

> Repeated in BQlar&mAyw^, i. 17. 

’ The scene is a colonnade of the royal palace. 

• KHmadhenxi, the celestial cow of plenty, which yields every wish. 
The stanza is repeated in 

*A district of ancient India, corresponding to the modem Qujarat 
(Lassen, Tndische Alterthwiukunde, 1* 188; Balfour, C?j/ctop<edio o/ 
India* ii- 681), or, according to Apte, JtSjaieJckara, Hie Life and Writ- 
inge, 49, probably including Broach. Baroda, and Alimadabad. The name 
was borne by a historical king of ArySvarta, who was conquered by 
SaraudragupU about 850 A.D. (Duff, Chronology of India, 28). 

* BhSgur&ya^a. 

•Alliance, war. marching, encampments, stratagems, and recourse 
to protection (Jfonu vii. 160). _ , 

’ The situation is closely analogous to the device of the prime minister 
Y&ugandharftyapa, by which he introduces Ratn’Svail, the princess who 
will confer universal sovereignty on her husband, to her cousin-in-law. 
King Vatsa (Rafndcalt, iv). 


(11) [8] Voice orr staqk. Good Ciiruyaiia, what is this? 

Dost thon say. “What but her is lacking to the mighty mon¬ 
arch, snno’unded by thousands of inmates of his harem 

[Haeadara] No, not so I Hero there is a kej'- 

noto,’ and it will be revealed in the dAiouement of the plot. 

{In the wi«/ 7 ) 

Be this a dawn of beauty for the king, awakened by the 
lovely break of day 1 Lo, now, 

[9] Damsels whose pride the moonbeams may not melt 
Nor koelV sad entreaties reconcile, 

Rest now, enwrapping with their ti'csses soft 
The feet of them they love, all anger fled 
When pulsing breeses usher in the dawn. 

(la) {Ibid.) What ho, ye most excellent bards ! The folk of 
the harem, who dwell round about the great king’s gyneceum, 
built by his minister, address you : “ Is it not time for our lord, 
Vidyftdharamalla, to awake ? Why, then, do ye not chant the 
panegyric of the dawn ? ” ^ 

[10] {Ibid.) Victory, victory to the lover of Ujjain? A 
goodly dawn to thee 1 For now, 

Scattered and dim as pearls of olden time, 

The stars grow pale, the while cakoras* sleep 
Deep drunken with the nectar of the moon, 

That hastes, wan as a hive reft of its store, 

Unto the western mount, but in tbe cast 
The limpid dawn, clear as a cat’s gray eye. 

And furthermore, 

Loud calls the clarion of the silvern moon. 

Reechoed by the clanking of tbe chains 
(13) Of royal elephanU that slowly rise 
, From mighty beds of dust, while all the sky 

* laterally ‘seed’, b^dAvi, 84). 

* The ludian cuckoo, Eudynamia 'orientalia. It is especially associated 
with loven, since its cry is chiefly heard in tbe spring. 

’The Indian hill-partridge or red-legged partridge, Caeeabit chvJeor 
(T^e and Burnell, Hobson-Jobaon,^ 194). It is conventionally supposed 
to drink only moonbeams. 
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Doth ring with masic» chaimiug woman’s scorn, 

Rejoicing e’en the bh'ds that soar In air, 

And filling poets’ souls with melody. 

[11] Hakadasa. This is the effect of the minister’s plan, 
me^inks, in that onr lord awaketh at early dawn ; for, 

IfO, this fair colonnade with cunning wrought 
By our great viceroy and his aii-isans, 

Tliat hci'e the monarch of Ujjain piay rest. 

Therefore I myself shall go to the mighty monarch’s treasury to 
supervise the giving of gold and jewels and all else commanded 
by the minister for the workmen that have built the slumber- 
chamber with its perforated columns, and for them that shall 
begin a quadrangle of like adornment. 

{JSxU) 

{Eiid of connecting^Bcenii) 

(14) {Enter the KwQyJilUd with anxiettjy and tJte VidOsaka, 
who Hand* at the door) 

[12] Beside her face the i-adiant moon doth wane, 

And gold is dim beside her beauty’s sheen ; 

Blue lotuses are pale beside her eyes. 

And nectar is less sweet than her dear smile ; 

Her brows more gently curve than Kama’s bow. 

And words are dumb to tell her wondroqs grace— 

Since one like her the Godhead ne’er hath formed, 

Kor can create in ages yet to come. ’ 

VinOsAKA {approaching). Hail to thee, Sire. 

[18] (King repeats the same words) 

VidCsaka. Well, well, sir ! this sort of matin recitation, 
is almost unprecedented on your part, old chap 1 

(Kutg repeats his words) 

YidDsaka. Hm 1 his heart is distracted 1 what on earth 
can it be ? {R^ectitdy) Well, I’ll quiz him. Yes, indeed ! 
even the knot of a (10) mango-stalk don’t yield all its sap with¬ 
out pressing ! {Standing in front of Aim) My heart is burst¬ 
ing with curiosity like a pomegranate fruit with ripeness. So 


' Repeated in B61arAm&yatfa, ii. 17. 



let my dear frieud tell 'R-hat has liappened, and honor me with 
the mystery of the occarrcuce. 

[14] Kis« {lookinff <it him). Why shouldn’t I tell it, noble 
Ciinlyana? The mind that shares its secret with a friend 
becomes as light as if its burden of care were divided. 

VidCsaka. I’m all attention! 

Kino. 

A dream came to me at the dawning day,’ 

With luster brighter far than moonbeams soft; 

And in a halo tinier than thy hand 
(16) Tlicre stood a maid whose lovelinesa divine 
Surpassed the glory of the Lord of Night, 

Inspiring in ray breast o’erwhelming love. 

VinesAKA. Here’s a fine how-de-do ! You’ve had a crush 
on a girl ever since you saw that Ivuvalayamala coming out of 

[15] the water of the Narmada.' While I am considering that 
problem, here’s another swelling on top of a pimple.* Well, 
what next? 

Kixo. Then, 

My heart a tablet, whereon Fancy limns 

Her beauty, and where Love doth paint her form, 

I bow me at her feet, her slave, her slave. 

(yl^am reHU»: BcmU her fuce^" etc.) 

VibfsAKA. What next ? 

Kino. Hear nectar for the ears, quaff mead, drink ambrosia 
for the eyes ! 


I Dreams at dawn are destined to immediate fulftUment (Hall. Vdsa- 
vadatih, introduction. 80; also, for parallels, Gray, in WZ^. xyiii. 
40-4t, BO). Compare the dream of the king in KarpHramalfjari, iii. 8. 
Was that vision the germ from which RAjaSekbara afterwards developed 
the ViddhaWabhaHJikd^ 

»The modem Narbada, which flows some sixty miles south of Ujjain. 

likewise falls in love with KarpQramafljarl when be sees her 
just after her bath {KarpHramalfjari, L 26 ; ii. 24). 

• The same proverb occurs in the Vidiisaka’s speech at the opening of 
fiakunUM ii. Compare JftxdrdrdAfOsa, p. 120, and also the modem 
Marathi proverb, “ Brandings on the top of pain" (Manwaring, Marathi 
Froverbt, No. 908 ; comp, likewise Nos. 822, 1419,1643, J747). 
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(17) This uecklAce with its pearls of six months old,' 

Bright as the smile of dames of Kerala,* 

And witli the radiance of the rising moon, 

Once throbbed upon the bosom of a maid 
Whose witching eyes have charmed away my soul ; 

[IG] Who swiftly ’bout my throat with the glad cry 

“ Hail to the Lord of Love” did hang these gems. 

Whoso midmost jewel doth deck the huavens blue 
With saffron glory famed o’er all the M'orld. 

VidOsaka {jtuuAshing kia Jirahmanieal cord). Be thy dream 
true by the word of me, a mighty Brahman whose necklace is 
a cord of dry grass! (AmVfd) Alas, wretched whoreson! Thou 
juggler dream, thou kiiowest how to work confusion even to 
them of mighty soul I {Aloud) What next ? 

[17] Kix«. Then, 

(18) “ \Mio art thou, maiden, whereforo hast thou come ?” 

I M'hispered low and seized her mantle’s hem ; 

But softly gliding, lotus-garlanded, 

She vanished from my sight with winsome glance. 

VinGsAKA. Well, what did the queen get, going to bed 
alone ? 

Kino. 

Her limbs atremble, stumbling in her haste. 

Her massy girdle boating at her hips, 

The queen, abandoning her lonely couch. 

And clinging unto jealousy’s dark thread, 

Sought the zenana with her retinue. 

[18] VidOsaka. Devil take your mannei’S! Why didn’t 
yon calm her down while you were with her ? How long are 

»Cpmp. U. 15. In KarpHramaHjari, ii, 17; iii. 

90 the chanm&aiamoiUa is mentioned (comp, daaam&aia, iii. 5, as con* 
trastod, perhaps, with daaamilaappamAiyi, iii. 8), but it seems to me, 
with the oommentator and Apte, 48, to mean * a pearl eiz months old 
and hence ‘new, fresb, brilliant,’ rather than ‘a pearl of six m&sil^as’ 
(see, however, Lanman, 960). 

- * A realm of ancient India corresponding roughly to the modern 
Malabar coast (Lassen, 188-191: Balfour, ii. 586). According to Apte, 
48-49, it included Malabar as well as ECanara, and extended beyond the 
Cauvery. 
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the bine lotuses closed in the pool when the moon sends forth 
its beams ? ^ , i 

(19) YiVAQ [fimllinif main). I could not hold her, far less calm 
her down, for my mind was filled with thoughts of another. 

VinOKAXA. You’ve proved the adage that “when the actor 
was seen adorned, the bnsbaiid close by was scorned.” ' 

King {* nxau ^ Midly ). Oh, blessed hope, verily thou art not 
crushed. Pray reflect thou long, 

[19] Ah, if there were a land where thirsting souls, 

Bcclad in robes of lotns intertwined, 

Might drink their fill of moonbeams* nectarous, 

Or where the perfume of the bakula,* 

All boundless here, should find its measurement, 

Then might a dream, in visions of the night, 

In sooth create this damsel, flower fair. 

(20) {Oetticulating r6ColUctiony and ga^nff ttt the region of hie 

litart) 

Is this a dream, or do I wake indeed. 

Or yet half ope my eyes, half slumber still, 

For if I saw no maid of glances bright, 

How came this necklace on my throbbing heart? 

[20] VidOraka. I have an idea you were fooled by your 
own necklace which was hidden in the early part of the night. 
Ki?fG {^eetietdating tJu pain of love). 

Oh, Lord of Love I bend not thy mighty bow, 

Nor wing thine arrows keen against my breast; 

Thy fitting target were great Siva’s self, 

And not my heart with grief iirlsa-thin ;* 

Show thy great mercy to a burning soul— 

Again reveal a vision of my love ! 

'Literally * shaved’ (tnun^ido, a jingle with ‘adorned*); 

* JyotmAynfia, an obvious allusion to the name of the heroine, ifrjrilfl- 
jtdvolf, while the king himself is likened by implication to a cakora. 

xMimtuope Elengi, linn., “with small pale brown or white, sweet- 
smelling, fragrant flowers, of moderate size” (Balfour, ii. 950). Acoor^ 
ing to poetic convention, it bloeeoms when sprinkled by maidens with 
mouthfuls of wine. 

< Mimosa nrissa, Roxb., a tree with fragrant, but very delicate flowers 
(Roxburgh. Flora Indtea, Calcutta reprint, 417; Schmidt, Beitr&ge eur 
indiechen Erotih, 221, 825). 
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[21] VidOmaka. There you go, giving the village an invitation 
because you’ve got some sweetmeats in a dream.’ Come, lot’s 
go jolly the queen. A partridge close by now is better than a 
peahen a day off.* 

Kik». Just as you like. 

(21) VinuHAKA. Leave the way to the assembly-room with its 
throngs of thousands of tributary princes making obeisance in 
their devotion, and let us go to tlic MakaitLiidodyilna* by the 
back door. {Thry tfo no) 

(/n the ^oiny) 

May the advent of spring be for weal to the king, for now, 

Within the swelling nodes the flowers lie, 

And in the blades the tiny buds are hid; 

While in the koel’s throat the palicama* 

Doth dwell, ere it sob forth in melody; 

Nay, wore great Kama’s bow long laid aside, 

[22] Then bent once more to do his sovereign will, 

In three bnef days ’twoiild win tlic triple world. 

Lo, now the blossoms of the mango-tree, 

In all the beauty of their tender bloom, 

Are gently hidden by fair maiden-bands, 

Xxist those bereft of lovers should repine.*. 


"*CouDtiag your chickens before they are hatched.*’ Compare the 
Marathi saying, Calculating at home on the fish in the sea ” (Manwar¬ 
ing, No. 807). and the analogous Hindi proverb, The jack fruit is on the 
tree, but the oil is on the lips,” and the Bibari saying, “ The father (fire) 
' is not yet bom, but the son (smoke) has taken his stand behind ” (comp. 
Christian, BeAor iVotierbs, Noe. 80-82). Analogous is the Sanskrit 
proverb, "Proclaiming the name of a son before he is bom” (Jacob, 
Handlftd of Popular Maxinu, ii. 1; comp, also 58, 57). Comp, also the 
Hindustani proverb, "He was married last night, and has already 
named the boy Mahmud” (Roebuck, Proverbs and Proverbial Phrase* 
in the Persian and fltndoosfanes Languages, pt 2, sect 1, No. 662; 
comp, pt 2, sect. 2. No. 408). 

* Comp, the equivalent proverbe, " Better is a certain kdrf&pai}a than 
an uncertain nf^iba,” and, “Better is a pigeon today than a peacock 
tomorrow” (both from the EAmasHira : see Jacob, i. 82; Konov, 206). 

* The same name is borne by a garden in the Rain&vall, ed. Cappelier, 
in BOhtlingk, Sanskrii'Chrestomathis, 204, 10. The scene changes here 
from the colonnade to the garden. 

4 The fifth (later the seventh) note of the Indian gamut, convention¬ 
ally believed to be produced by the koel. 

* Repeated in Bdlar&m&yar^a. v. 89. 
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King. Ah, the beginning of spring ! Verily this itself is 
the assemblage of Love’s troopers ! 

ViiiOsAKA. “The begiimiug of spring,” they say, “hath its 
infant nature sung by poete’ words, its tiny expanse shown in 
gardens of delight;” but isn’t this a beginning of spring with 
vast expanse, where the grounds of the pleasiu'e-park bloom 
from the Hpriiikliiig of unfailing canals? 

(22) [23J King. And then, 

How like to pearls new-won the jasmine gleams, 

While scarlet as the Hps of Balkhl dames' 

The great asoka* flaunts its loveliness ; 

Unto the glowing blossoms of the teak 
The bees give semblance of a double stem. 

And now, all flashing with its crimson flame, 

The trumpet-flower blooms to greet the spring. 

{JIaving r^ecUd) 

Oh, radiant maiden-vision of my dreams, 

Oh, spring’s sweet advent with thy breezes soft—~ 

E’en as a draught of honey and of milk 
Ye twain now blend in Inmnony divine. 

(23) {They wfilk aboui) 

ViDC^KA. Though the flowers of the white siuduvara* 
are pale as rice-pudding and white gourd-melons ; though the 
a^oka-buds are reddened in due season ; though the enchanting 
mudbavl-flowers^ have tui'ned [24] gray and surpass the mad¬ 
der ; my roving gaze leaves all these many flowers, and clings to 
the jasmines, like the scum of whe}*, and to the blossoms of the 
jasmine delightsome as slightly stirred milk. 


t See Schmidt, 816. 828. 899. R87-688; Apte, 50. identifies B&Ihl with 
the Punjab rather than with Balkh. 

* Jonetia asoha, Roxb.. a tree bearing in spring beautiful red blossoms, 
couventiODally supposed to bloom when touched by a maiden’s foot 
(Balfour, i. 1^). 

* Vitesc negundo, Linn., a small tree beaiing a Beautiful bluish pur¬ 
ple flower (Roxburgh, 481-489). 

* Ocertnera rocemosa, Roxb., a creeper bearing fragrant white 
floweia. Compare with this description the vidusaka’s stanza in Aar* 
pitramafij^rt, i. 19. 
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Kis«. Kow your tongue gabbles its i>et simile.' 

VidCkaka {pointing he/ore Aim), This pleasure-park is the 
stage of the ci’eeper-actresses, the race-course of the steed which 
is the breexe of Malaya,* the hunting forest of Love the hunter, 
the (^) place of rendezvous of all the flowers, the rain of nectar 
on the heart. So look at it, old ckxp, and run along ! 

[2d] Kix«} {tjfMituthitint/ the tunrh of the inntT). 

How gently blow the I>ec.can breezes now. 

The witnesses of Love's surpassing might, 

Stealing the pafleama from koels' throats, 

And joying damsels swinging ’ueath the trees, 

Cutting the thread of maids' fierce jealousy, 

And through the threefold world teaching the art 
Of passion's madness and its ecstasy. 

And fiirthei-more, 

The breeze of Malaya, in deepest joy 

That serpent-dames,* all worn witli languorousness, 

(iuaff it? rich fragrance, doth grow thick and sweet 
With sighs of maidens 'reft of them they love. 

[2C] VidChakx. Even so, 

In revel mood the breezes of the spring 
Now steal the hearts of Mahurustri* maids 
And toss the garlands at great Lanka’s* doora, 

Stilling the piidc of dames of Siihhala ;* 

(25) The vernal air doth teach Dravidian girls 

To weave their footsteps in the dance of Ix)ve ; 

KarnaU's* daughters yield their tresses dark 


^ The vidfisaka in the Sanskrit drama is invariably hungry and talking 
of his next meal. 

' “ The soQthem portion of Uie Western Gbate running from the 
south of Mysore, and forming the eastern boundary of Travancore 
(Apte, 48). 

> The dames of the semi*divine race of K&gas, or serpent-folk. 

*A district of ancient India roughly corresponding to the modem 
Marathi country (or even to the entire Deccan [Apte, 49]). 

* Ceylon. 

♦The “Karnatik,'’ a district roughly corre«i)Ondmg to the plateau of 
south central India (Lassen, L» 206-207; comp. Dey, Qtograptiical Die- 
tionovy of Ancient and Mediceval iTtdia, 87). 
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Unto its toneli, and Lata’s damficls know 
The tender charm of Kfima*s wantonuess.’ 

Botu. 

In spring’s glad hour swarms of happy bees, 

Tlmir Wies golden with rich treasure trove, 

And softly humming as they wing their flight, 

[27] Swift hasten where th’ Arabian jasmine gleams, 

Girt round with flowers breathing perfume sweet.* 

KiXii (smi/ing fainthj). Yon chatter in Sanskrit, too, old 
fellow I 

VidChaka. Yon yoxirself have taken the Prakrit path, snit- 
able for folk like me.' Come now, let’s go see the pleasure- 
mount with the crystal pavilion the great minister built. (They 
loalh about)* Where do I hear that delightful sound of the 
call of herons ? 

(26) [28] KinfO {li8t€niny atul lookiny up^oard.follotciny it). 

Ah, gaze upon the summit of yon wall, 

And tell me, if thou canst, what is that moon' 

That circleth in a region not of sky 
And knoweth no gazelle, yet whereunto 
Cakoras of the pleasure-grove draw nigh 
With nectarouB radiance drunken, while it sheds 
Pellucid light that ripes the lavall.* 

VidOsaka. Oh, ho, old fellow, where’s all that ? 

Kino] There, there. {Zookiug irit/i aAtonis/onettt) How 
is it I don’t see it again ? {Ji^ecHny) ^ 

In golden girdles jewels are tinkling low. 

And for the honey sweet of maiden sighs 


' Comp. KarpHramaflJarf, L 17. 

»In this stanza the vidOsaka speaks in Sanskrit, Instead of the Pr&- 
kiit in which his speeches are conventionally composed. 

* Apparently alluding to occaeions on which the king had conversed 
with the vidQ 9 aka in Prftkrit. 

* The ecene changes from the garden to the path leading to the pavilion. 

* Of course an allnsion to the name JlfrpdiUrdvaH. The moon is fre¬ 
quently supposed to contain a gazelle, whence it is often called m^gdAka. 

* Averrhoa aeida, Linn., a small tree which flowers about the begin¬ 
ning of the hot season, and bears small reddish blossoms (Roxburgh, 
684-685). 
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Bees wing their way unto this happy grove, 

[29] AVliile songs arise in stammering melody— 

And all doth tell that some fair girl, whose face 
Outrivalelh the moon, ^robs with delight 

As through the air the swing doth rise and fall.* 

(27) ViDifsAKA. Of course you know that, becaiue you see the 
tops of the iwles of the swing from here. 

King {J-oohiun (truin'). Good friend, there is that mairellous 
moon ! 

VinOsAKA. Docs the moon play hidc-and-scek with us? 

King {Joohing x/iafjj/y). Oh, friend 1 blessed art thon who 
with lovely beauty dost seem like to the lotos-face of her whom 
I did see in sleep ! 

[30] VinOsAKA. What’s she like ? 

King. Like to stalks of reeds all ripely white 1 
VidCsaka. She’s right on the lips of young elephants! 
{After refiectiot^ Evidently she has gone sway, for the sound 
of the swing has ceased. So come, (28) let’s get along. {Tltey 
walk aboHty This is the pleasure-mount. Enter then. {They 
(fo so) 

King. This is the great hill, delightfully white like masses 
of cuttle-fish bone. 

ViDUsAKA. Just let your eyes rest upon the works on the 
pictured walls of the inner chamber of beauteous [31] crystal. 
Now here the king is portrayed, intent on dicing with the queen. 
Here is Nagavalll, the bearer of the betel-box. Here is Pra- 
bbanjanikd, who waves tlie chowry. Here is the dwarf, Nagara- 
kantbaka. And this is Tapparakania, the stable-monkey. 

(29) Kino. Old chap, you are painted here yourself ! 

ViDUSAKA {angrily). I wasn’t meant to be painted here. 
My wife knows what I am ; she says to me : “Manifestly thou 
art a god.” 

King. What does the parrot in the garden say ? 

> Comp, the far more elaborate description of Cai^dap&la watching 
Karpflramafijari in her swing in the second act of the KarpunmaHjari. 
Again an allusion to the heroine’s name. 

• Apparently a slang phrase approximately equlTalent to our “ She’s 
a peach." 

♦The scene changes from the path to the pavilion overlooking the 
courtyard of the zenana. 
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Vinfs.vKA. Wlmt'a that ? 

Kino. Thon art a god ; what’s Blirngariti 

[32] VinfsAKA. Who listens to scomulrers talk? {Vmntbuj 
Mth hUfiiiiirr) irere again is Unnicd a maid whoso like hatli 
ne’er been seen, well-nigh surpaBsing Bevr with her wondrous 
beauty 1 

Kino. Is she unprc<«dented in tnir sight and not in that of 
the Limhicsa God T (XooX/m/ intmilu) Surely this is the 
digit of the moon in the ocean of our heart I Ah, her beauty’s 
wealtl) 1 

Her eves more lovely than the lotus blue, 

Her face the midnight moon for radiance, 

Her ci-esceut brows curving as Kslma’s bow, 

(30) All grace incarnate in her tender form, 

And beauty’s lines on body and on lij>— 

Could Iiove himself limn all her dainty charm, 

Past master of his art in sooth were he. 

[33] VinuHAKA {imtU). Can she be in the retinue of the ijneen ? 
{n^^ectintbj) Ah, ha ! The queen is very fond of repeatedly 
dressing Alrgrinkavariuan,* who has come as a liosuge and is her 
own maternal uncle's son, in woman’s clothes 1 She was scon, I 
fancy, and painted in the picture by artists who did not knou' 
the trutli. But I’m not telling that! Xow I’ll surprise the old 
boy ! {Alomt) Let me congratulate you, this is indeed a girl, 
it’s proved by her clothes ! 

(31) Kin«. Exactly as you say, old chap 1 

Her ganuents’ guise proves she is still unwed, 

For here is she portrayed with bodice blue, 

While matrons’ raiment bears the knotted zone.* 

^ Name of a follower of i^iva. The implication is that the vidhsaka. 
whom the parrot describes correctly, even if his own wife will not, is 
really no more a god (a Brahman being tpso facto a dew) than Is the 
deformed demon attendant of Siva. Comp, also Karpuramalljari, iv. 
4-10. 

* An epithet of the wife of the god Siva. 

* K&ma, who was destroyed by the fire from Siva’s eye. 

^Beally MrgAlik&vall in disguise. 

* Comp, the knot tied in the sdrf, or shawl, during the wedding-cere¬ 
mony, Jackson, JAOS. xzii. 8S7; Winternitz, Dos aitindUche Hoehzeits- 
rituell {Denkaehriftcn der knUerHehen Wiener Akademie der Wiesen> 
aehafien, xl. 1). 64. The Parsis have a similar custom (Modi, Marriage 
Customs among the Parteea, SO, 80-40 ; Karaka, Hietory of the PareU, 
i.-m). 
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[34] {H<^ecthuj} 

What wondrous beauty in the artist dwells ! * 

III sooth this picture is her other self, 

For well I know it is a maiden’s work. 

Delineating all witli one soft touch. 

( Lookunj cl(*ttely) 

It’s I'lejvr, therefore, that slie who here surpasses the god of 
the dolphin banner' is some maid who |>aintcd her own picture. 

VidCsaka. Right you are, for there’s a saying in the (32) 
assembly of the gravest men : “ As is the painter, so is the form j 
of the painting outlined ; as is the poet, so is the shading of the 
poem composed.”* 

[35] Kino. True enough ! qualities ‘ go according to form. 
And furthermore, my dear Carayana, 

With lines that slowly change from light to dark* 

Life-size she seems, although in miniature, } 

So dainty is the shading of her limbs, ; 

Drawn by a hand of gentle innocence j 

Whose skill depicteth all her inmost soul. i 

ViDfsAKA, Why, here’s queen Madanavati portrayed with j 
all her retinue ! 

Kino. Let us now render homage to this jewel of beauty ! 
VinC'sAKA. Here she is hereclf. 

Kino (rtwWc). Single is the eye—she is in many a place ! 
{To the Vidusaka) Where is she ? 

VinCsAKA. Here, here !* 

(33) ■ [36] Kino {looking anstiondy). 

Full sure this fawn-eyed maid, whose radiance 
Hath known no equal since the world began, 


> Kfima, the god of love. 

* “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” Comp, the Marathi proverbs, 
"As the country, so the dress," and, “A tree is judged by its fruit" 
(Manwaring, Noe. 504,1288). 

•Arte notes: “The author seems to have had a knowledge of per¬ 
spective but the words may refer rather to shading. 

* The vidfttaka evidently finds another picture of the heroine (comp. 
eitte in the sixth stanza following), although Wilson, JThealrc of the 
Hindus, IL 836, followed by lAvi, 246, and Konow, 185, allows for only 
a single portrait. 
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AVas formed by him whose liand divine creates 
The lottts blue, the moon, the planuin tall. 

ViDUSAKA {itcrcttimny a statue on n jiWar). This is sbe 
indeed ! 

Kixfl. Tliis is indeed the luooii for the cakora of mine eye ! 
{Looking eat/My) 

All fair and creamy pale her slender limbs, 

Her eyes long as the leaves of ketakas,* 

Her rounded throat shell-like for radiance, 

Great Kama’s weapon is this wondrous maid. 

[37] {defectively) 

None other shared with me in this my dream, 

Nor could mere fancy limn such loveliness ; 

(34) Those eyes, surpassing far the lotus blue. 

Must live in sooth, and their similitude 
Be given here in all their trancing charm. 

{JJdving looked) Come now, let the dream-necblaoe be deposited 
in a fitting place once more ; be it laid even at the base of her 
neck under the guise of a statue ! let a mass of young blossoms 
adorn the young jasmine twigs !* {Ifehaugs the necklace around 
the neck of the statue) 

VidOhaka. This is the very place where she went [38] into 
the picture ! {Joyfully) I was deceived by the garlands of 
Mrgafika’s mighty reflection, but this is the moon iucam.ate* on 
its day of full I 

Kiyo. Where is she now, that ambrosial unguent of 6ur eyes? 
ViDUSAKA. Here, here 1 With her sidelong glances, white 
as fragments of the moon, and with the luster of her eyes she 
illnmineth the quarters of the sky I With the gestures of her 
hand she brighteneth the aioka’s blossoms, and with the quick- 


*PandanMS odoTattssim'us, Linn., a tree with leaves “drooping, from 
three to five feet long, tapering to a very long, fine, triangular point, 
very smooth, and glossy, ma^ns and back armed with very fine sharp 
spines’* (Boxburgh, 707). 

* In other words, let the statue have the adornment needed to make 
it perfect 

* An allusion to the name of the heroine. 
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nesit of ber steps she coufusetb the swanus of bees that take hei* 
feet fov lotuses ! 

(35) ICiNu. The dream has actually come to pass as you piophe- 
oied I (Zookiiit/) She is iudeed a mcaus to restoi-e life to him 
whoso banner is a dolphin,‘ and a remedy to free my heart 
from care. 

{AjUr 

Her brows adanco with sweet vivacity, 

Her eyes aglow with tender, wanton charm. 

Her breast soft-rounded in its loveliness, 

[39] Her waist most slender, and her hips most firm 
Each pait an earnest of some bliss to come. 

Bestowed by youth, great Kama’s wondrous friend. 

(30) ViDUSAKA. What’s she doing there with tremulous slender 
brows and upraised fingers of her lotus-hand ? 

Kino. 

Full sure to poesy her thought now tends, 

Since trembling arc her slender brows so fair 
And each dear tiny finger is upmised, 

The while her eyes are fixed ou vacancy, 

And parted are the petals of her lips. 

[40] VidOsaka. That’s pretty straight! There’s a row of 
half written letters in front of her ! 

Kino (rectfw). 

Upon what limb doth tender youth write not?’ 

(37) {After ruction) Oh, the ^ikharinl meter ! Oh, words 
full of meaning ! Oh, charming Vftidarbhl* style ! Oh, une¬ 
qualled sweetness 1 Oh, lucidity without a flaw ! 

> See p. 22, note 8. and p. 28, note I. 

•The first lines of a tetrastich, of which two lines are given in the 
second act (86), three in the third (58). and the complete s^*a in the 
fourth (80). The meter, as the king's next words imply, is iikhan\n, 
and the style V&idarbhI. 

* A style characterized by grace, and admitting all poetic qualities, 
but avoiding long compounds (Begnaud. Rkitorique Sanskrite, ^4-2W). 
Apte, 20, sees in this an allusion to the poet’s patriotic pride iu his nauve 
Mahfir&eti'S* It is also noted conspicuously in Karp&ramaffjari, 1. I c, 
under the name vacchomi. 
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[41] VidCha-Ka. AVell then, look for tlie fair chamcr at the 
right time. Lot the dejiths of your eyes drink in the moon on 
the day of its full; let the caverns of your oars be filled with 
oceans of goodly speech ; let Love, the master of the dance, be 
made to dance himself witli hands upraised in joy ! 

KiNci a Htejuu-rn’ery iookiitff m the font directione). 

Ah, there is no duality of my beloved ! For lo, 

PIei*c stands a beauteous maid, tliero pictures tW!U]i, 

And this fair statue wrought with wondrous skill ; 

(3S) Thus doth her loveliness in fourfold wise 

Fill all our hearts with Kama’s darts of fire. 

[42] Come then, let ns draw near, and delight our eara with 
goodly words ! Truly, even though thou hold the pearl-oyster 
in thy hand, it will not easily release its pearls I ( With these, 
words both walk ahouty 

ViDu^KA {poinff (Oaady gesticidating the exhibition of fear). 
Oh 1 get out! get out! This has got the devil in it, sure 
enough ! So I’ll beat it mightily with tliis wooden club, bent 
like the frowning, curving brow of Devi in her rage ! Now 
see ray manly deeds ! 

King. You’ll make silk of jasmine flowers then!* 

(39) VinC’sAKA. Well, what the devil is this ? 

ICiKG. Oood friend, methinks that on the further side of the 
crystal wall she stands, aud that she can be clearly seen from 
here because it is transparent. Como then, lot us pay court to 
her behind the pleasure-mount. {They do so)* 

VioCsAKA. She’s fled in wild haste, for the queen is dimly 
seen tracing her footsteps toward her apartments. 

King. Ob, heart, good fortune be writh thee ! May we be 
remembered by thee as thou dost follow after her ! 


' Tbe scene changes from the pavilion to a path running by the court¬ 
yard of the zenana. 

*Ck>inp. the Marathi proverb, **String cannot be made from stone” 
(3fanwaring, No. 1184); tbe Sanskrit, "Not even by the employment of 
a thousand different processes can Sy&m&ka grain be made to germinate 
as rice ” (Jacob, U. ii6}; and the English, " You can’t make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear.” 

”The scene changes from the path to the cour^ard of the zenana. 
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[lit the vingg) 

Victory, victoiy, oh lord of Trilifigft.* May the midday 
Reason he for weal nnto thy majesty ! Since now 

For lotnsdcavca to shield him from the suu 
The elephant holds high his flapping ears, 

And longing for a holm of tender grass 

The peacock hides his head beneath his plumes ; 

In hunger vain for lotus-filmj's soft 
'llie boar doth lick his tusks, while buffaloes 
Yearn for the mire that their own shadows dark 
yow counterfeit in burning noontide’s glai-e. 

(40) [44] And furthermore, 

Now on the banks of pools in pleasure-groves 
The waves rise high for hips of faum-eyed dames 
That bathe them there, anon to sink again, 

Soft murmuring, in navels cavernous. 

ViuCs.vKA. Come, let’s go to the <iuceu’8 apartment, offer 
up onr midday prayer, and get more news of her ! 

{Exeunt oinnee) 

Ekd of Act I. 

(41) [45] aot n. 

{Enter tieo Maid-Skrvants, meetuuj eaoh other; thex/ xealk 
abouCf 

First Maid-Sbrvant {teUinf/ the other hy the ekiri). Why, 
Tarailgika, you look as though the king’s words had gotten into 
your heart, you’re so rattled now and won’t speak to me, even 
when I’m face to face with you !* 

SKCoyn Maid-Skrva>*t {embracimj her). Dear Korangika, 
don’t be angiy ! Guurr curse me if I saw you ! My thoughts 
were on something else ! 

*A region of ancient India roughly corresponding to the modem 
Haidarabad (Lassen. 214-816; comp, also Apte, 46; Dey, 28; Balfour, 
iii. 84ft). 

* The scene is indefiDite. perhaps a part of the royal gardens. 

•For a similar situation, comp, the opening of the first act of the 
M&lawk&gnim.itra, and of the second of the iJafndnali. 

*A name of the wife of Siva. Comp. QuartiUa's oath, “lunonem 
meam iratam habeam” (Petronius, Soffrcc, 25). 


Ki;rax<4ika. Ab ! lia! what are these thoughts of yours 
“ ou somethiug else ” ? 

(42) Tarangika. They’re such that I’m all in a tremble, evon 
speaking to you 1 

[ic] Kuea.n(UKa. My lieart is one with yours, and I’m ho 
anxious 1 It’s interest tliat makes me ask 1 

Tarangika. "WHiatover happens, I won’t hide things 1 Love 
don’t stick to rights and wrongs. 

Kurangika. That’s the very thing that makes mo hesitate ! 
Wb.at were the keel’s spouse if lier love for the inango-twig 
M'orc blunted 

Tarangika. Still, there’s a true saying : “The keeping of 
tho spell is the earnest of success.” 

(43) Kurax(4IKa. Don’t speak so to me ! How can you get 
the gold from the chameleon’s brow while it’s alive ?' 

[47] TarajIuika. Well then, listen, dear ! There’s a king of 
Kuntala* niimed Caudamahasona. He lost his kingdom and 
came here, and has a daughter named Kuvalayamalu. The king 
saw her as she came from bathing in the Narmada, and she 
entered his heart. And the queen received her on account of 
Mrgunkavarman, the son of Candravarman, her maternal uncle. 
So now I’ve been sent to make arrangements for tho marriage. 
That’s what I was so intent on that I didn’t see you ! 

(44) Kura.V(}ika. Hy, but the queen’s smart! This is her 
trick to get rid of the chances of a rival wife, and play the 
devoted to her maternal uncle, Candravaiman. 

[48] Tarangika. But whore are you going ? 

Ki'Rangika. The queen’s going to fool Cfirdyaua, Esq., with 

a mock marriage today, and I’m sent to make preparations for 
the wedding. Come, then, let’s both go to give oor plans 
success. 

{Exeunt omnes) 

{Efid of the connecting-seme) 

»Comp. Ind. Spr. 2808, 6987, 7415. 

*ril keep the secret aa long as I live. For the geolc^cal conceit, 
comp, the English superstition of the toadstone (Century Dictionary, 
6861). 

*A district of ancient India corresponding roughly to the modern 
districts of North Kanara, Belgsum, and BeUary in southern Bombay, 
Haidarabad, northweetem Madras, and {art of Mysore (Lanman, 918). 
The heroine Karpftramafijarl likewise was a daughter of Vallabhar&ja, 
king of Kimtala ^ 8-80). 
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(45) {J:>nter t/m Kinu in anxieti/y characteristically ad^rneily and 
the VidOsaka) 

Kix«4 {ffestienlatinij the emotion of loot). 

[4f>] Yen, dcaA lUe Lord of Love by !^iva slain, 

Yet HnUini anotlicr Kama now creates 
Of darts itnperishing, and by bis shafts 
Tlmt, decp'Stmk, bristle o’er my wasted frame 
My body seemeth a kadjimba>bud.' 

{j/cHticulatiny distress) 

If that the silvern moon should melt away 
And change to oceans of ambrosia sweet; 

Or could the blemish on its radiant orb 
Bceome a lotus filling all the sky; 

Then might I lave me in some cooling stream, 

And cease to know the pain Love’s arrows bear.* 

[50] And, morever, my dear Cilrttyana : 

(46) His flower-darts great Kama gently lays 
Upon a bow of breezes soft and low ; 

Or how could these deep sighs, that shake my robe, 

And long as strings of pearls, flow from my lips ? 

So show the way to Towrapunja, the kadalI-*bower that’s 
covered over with ei^pandcd atimuktaka-’ereepers. (Vidusaka 
shores it with a ffesture)* 

K:n<?. Why tliia unwonted seal of silence ?’ 

[51] (ViD&sAKA tpriies characters on the yrowul) 

King. 1 know eighteen alphabets,' but I can’t read your 
writing. 

’ Naudea cadamba, Rozb., bearing beautiful oitmge flowers with 
large projecting white clubbed stigmas, thus answering to the allusion 
in the stanza (Roxburgh, 178; Balfour, ii. 1068;. 

* Jmi 5jpr. 6184. 

*Jlf-usa sapientum, Roxb., the plantain, a tree about twelve feet in 
height, with smooth, vivid green leaves, six feet long by two wide, large 
purple flowers, and bearing from 160 to 180 plantains (Balfour, ii. 1015). 

* A .plant of uncertain identification; probably another name for 
mddhavi, or G^fnsra racemoea, Roxb. 

* The scene changea to the vicinity of the kadali-bower. 

* Comp, the eighteen alphabets given in Jain writings (Bflhler, Indisehe 
PalteographU, 1-8; Weber, in Indisehe Studien, xvi. 280, 890, translated 
by Smyth, 28, 76-77). 
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VinfruAKA hU ttmtjue. mth hii teeth). Sire, I am 

engaged in a religiouH ceremony ; I am silcul. 

(47) KiXtJ. ITow’n that? 

Vu>C>AKA. Tlic queen will have me marry at once. 

KiNii. Oh, that old Brahmance ? 

Vif>C«AKA. No, no ! 

Kin'i. Well, who cIhcV 

VinCsAKA. A\liy, aliens the <l:uigbter of the family jirioat of 
the ho8t!\gc Wrgrinkavarman. 

Kino. What’s the priest’s name ? 

VinCsAKA. lie’s called Siiwwrnga, the mother is tenned 
[Sa] MrgatrHiiika, and the futui-c wife, her daughter, is named 
Ambaramalri.’ 

KisTts {a»Ule). I fancy the queen wants to make a fool of him, 
80 I’ll keep mum ! Let the vine of mockery grow I’ 

{IJnter a Maid-Skrvakt) 

(48) Maid-Sbrvant (yealkUnj arouml and looking in firont^of 
/<«•). Why here’s the king and tlie Brahman, Czlrayana, near 
the Tusilrapunja, which was built for festivities ; so I’ll let them 
know what the qneen wants. {Ai>)>roac}iiug) Victory, victory, 
sire ! The qneen announces that (Tirilyaiia is to make a second 
marriage, and you must be best man.* Flis first wife has pro* 
pared the plaat.ain-bower, so let the king enter ! Tlie queen is 
there with her retinue. {She gc*ticidate» entrance) 

[53] {Enter the Qubes, a SBRva.3rT t» the dreM of « ironmn^ 
and a retinue in onler of rank) 

Ql'bun. Lear Mekhalu, inai>ect the son-in-law’s face. 


’' Garland-of-Air * is a worthy daughter of * Hare’s-Horn ’ and his 
wife * Mirage.’ 

*Comp. the trick played on the vidOpaka in the third act of the Ndpd- 
nonda, where hU face is painted with fatndZa*juice, and his anger at the 
roaid-eervant when be discovers the joke. 

»Literally, ' wooer(8)’ (tamlffofce/uJh) to win the bride for the groom 
(Schmidt, 557; Hillebrandt, Ritnat-IAUeratur, 46; Haas, in JndUche 
Shtdten, t. 291-292, 880; Weber. tO. 181? Wintemitz, 91, 40). Such dis¬ 
guises are rare in the Sanskrit drama. Comp., however, the trick by 
which Makarauda deceives Kandana and saves M&latt from wedding 
him (JfatoHmddham, vi. end). For parallels in the Sanskrit novel, see 
Gray, WZKM.. xviii. 45-46. 
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Mkkhala. {iloiny »o mxd etneUmff of his /tead).' Honored 
C:lri\yana, doff tbon tby mantle red,’ g;i 2 e yo (49) in each 
other’s eyes! {77ie VidC'saka does su) 

QrBKK. Mekhula, make him walk the dcasil qaickly, so that 
handfuls of s}»elt may be cast into tlie biasing tiro.* 

ViDTHAKA {tfoiuf/ «o). Oh, second Brnlimaiicc, l)ohold the 
t»olc-stnr and tlio constellation of the Seven Sages ! 

iSkkvakt (luokitxf/). I am ho wlio soctli the ]iolc>8tnr, who 
sceth the constellation of the Seven Sages. 

VinOsAKA. Oh, lovely maid, say : I am m/ic who seetb the 
polo-atar, wlio seeth the constellation of the Seven Sages! 

[54] {77ie VinCsAKA wul the Skrvaxt sat/ this over atid over). 

Skrvant. ‘Worshipful Cilrtlyana, I am a bastai'd semut of 
the queen, and your wife! Nowhere else is it customar}' 
(50) for a man to many a man and a woman a w'omaD.' Ambara> 
millu is “ Garland-of-Air ” sure enough I 

VidCsaka [to MkkiiaiJI). You brat of aslavol yon bawd! 
you gad-about! you fsm-/«m-rc^h-fd-squackcr I you associate of 
scoundrels, yon she^blackguard!* you’ve fooled me I Look out 
for yourself I 

(AU fauffh. The ‘VinCsAKA walks about) 

Kiyu. My queen, Cdrilyana has gone towai'd the 1>akuln>path 
offended and angry, and I must go too. Now, (61) [55] by 

' Comp. Modi, 18. A mark of affection (Wilson, ii. 45) still common 
in India instead of kissing (Balfour, ii. 579). 

*Bed garments are stilt worn at Brahman weddings (Jackson, 8S8): 
see also Haas, 295. 

*The lOjahoma (Haas, 818, 841, 858. 879<878; Wintemita. 22, 67-60 
[modern parallels, 62]); Schmidt. 675-678. This is properly done after 
the marriage, on the e^eDing of tlie first night (Haas, 8^, 846. 859, 867, 
874; Wintemitz, 28, 77-79, including also modem parallels; Schmidt, 
688-684). 

* Disguises of this type are exceedingly rare on the Sanskrit stage. 
Perhaps the closest parallel is in the opening of the NUg&nanda, whem 
the vidhQaka clothes himself like a vroman to escape the bees, and thus 
misleads the vifa, who mistakes bim for his love, K&vamalika. Comp, 
also Makaranda’s disguise at the end of the sixth act of tire jlfdfa(imdd- 
Aaw and that of the spirit in the sixth act of« the MaUik&m&ruUx (L^vi, 
818). For sinlilar disguises in the novel, see Gray, 45-46; Oertel, JA08. 
xxvi. 176-188 ; 806-818; Torrey, ib., 896-806. Comp, also the story of 
Uassan of Bassora in the Arabian Nights (transl. Payne, vii 208-209). 

* Comp, the vidCifaka’s insults to Vicakaa^a in JTarparataafl^ri, i. 18, 
6-8, and i. 20. 88. 
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miigio drugs a conjurer from the Camphor-Isle' has made a jas- 
mino bower adorned with clnaters of red madder,' and I’m going 
to see this nnprecedented sight and to calm mj- old friend. 
You cau behold this luftrvel in the evening. 

Qitben. Kurangika, you stay with the king while he is with 

his divinity. {Kxit inth Ur retinue) 

KiniAj3«aKsV riboat). Here is the noble CArayaiui in 

another jasmine-grove, like a pejicock with only its head hidden.* 
King. Bring him here, then. 

KvKxutiiKA’{approar/iiinj a little). Oh, suitor of Ambawi- 
miXlft, the king speaks ! (nucUs him hy the eilye of hi* mautle) 

VipOsaka. You slave of scoundrels I you bawd-to-be ! yon 
[60] laugh at me, do you? Well, Til beat you right here with 
a club-stock crooked as your own heart. 

(62) King. Kurangika, go to the queen I Ciirfiyana is angry 
at her retinue. 

{Exit KuraSoika, walking ahoxU) 

VidO^ka. The .great minister made a quadrangle called 
Ratnavatl to please you, old chap, but why do you need any at 
all ? This one here seems to bold the divinity. 

Kino {lookingy asUle). Oh. heart, happy art thou in seeing 
before thee her whom thou didst see in sleep. {Addreaemg him) 
My dear Curiiyana, this is indeed the glory of the monsoon 
which causes the peacock of my soul to dance. I’ll toll you 
sometliing more, she is no creation of hoary Prajfipati, for, 

[67] Could he who chills the moon and plantain-nodes, 

And robs the lotus of its azure hue,* 

(63) Create the wondrous beauty of this maid ? 

The radiant sun sheds not the moonbeams cold. 

’Karpftradvlpe is mentioned In KaihtieaTiU^ara, Ivi. 61 et scq., 

together with Suvarpa and Siihbala. , 

*Comp. the similar powers of the magician i3rlkhap4ad4sa m the 
second act of the JJafnAwoK, One thinks involuntarUy of the twelfth 
scene of Marlowe’s Tragieal Swiory of Doctor Faiutta. For numerous 
other parallels of a garden suddenly produced by magic arts, see Dunlop, 
History of ProH Frefion, ed. Wilson, ii. 189-140. 

•Comp, the English simile of the ostrich, which thinks itwlf concealed 

when its bead is hidden. 

• The * lord of creatures,’ applied especially to Brahmi as the creator. 

* The moon is an allusion to the heroine’s face, the plantain-nodes to 
her thighs, and the lotus to her eyes. 
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* • . 

But more tlian this, I see her youth seems to adorn the position 
in which she stands, with her mind devoted day and night to 
thoughts of new adornment. 

The heavy parted locks, the tresses long, 

All bcauteously aiTnyod, the teeth of pearl, 

The knots upon rich robes full fuatly tied, 

The dancing brows and sidelong glances soft, 

With artfnl words where twofold meanings Ho— 

^uch lie the signs of dawning w’omaiihood 

.tVs girlhood fades ; but what strange sport is this t* 

(54) [58] Vii»C'sA.KA {tioi'mg hit! eypreasiony roith a coweri 
»nule). dome along, let’s go to the queen ! 

Kiyu. My dear fellow, let’s watch awhile ! 

VidOsaka. Why do yon stay first in one place and then in 
another, like a strong but lazy bull ? You can grow fast there 
like a gudflcT-stJilk.* I’m going to see the queen. 

Kinc. Everything’s possible w'ith you ; don’t the spring 
grow flowers ? 

[59] VidCsaka {smilmif ami hnkimj before hitn). Oh, she’s 
busy jumping and skipping. 

(55) Kin« {fimiling). She’s playing ball, for thus, 

In wondrous wise this maid of brows most fair 
Dotli joy my heart e’en as she plays at ball, 

Her jeweled anklets tinkling clear and shrill. 

Her lustrous necklace fallen to her zone 

That chimeth gently ’neath tl>c pearls' soft stroke, 

While trembling bracelets add their music sweet. 

VidCkaka. Right you are— 

Her garments shaken with her glancing steps, 

Vicakilas and malliksls* adance 
In garlands sweet upon her tossing locks ; 

< Repeated in BOlar&m&yaryi. iil. 98. 

»Coccultts cordifoliiu, D.C., a plant with a large spongy root (Balfour, 

i. 758). . . 

•Two terms for the Jcuminwn zambac, Roxb., or Arabian jasmine, 
a twining plant which bears large fragrant white flowers, which bloom 
chiefly in the rainy season (Balfour, U. 490). The two words seem to 
denote the two varieties of the plant, one bearing single flowers and the 
other double (Roxburgh, 80). 
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(56) [60] With tinkling bracelets and with aone-l)ell« clear— 

Full beauteous is the dancing of this maid 
Playing at ball in Ix)ve’8 great theater. 

Kik«. 

Kach moment doth her beauty charm me more, 

Tossing the tiny ball with measured stroke, 

WhiU to the token that proclaims her faitl»‘ 

The dew of her exertion lends new charm ; 

All lustrous as the moon is her fair face 
As sweet she lisps the wowls that count the blows 
She givetli to the disk, whose rise and fall 
In rythmic beat her fawn-soft gaze doth view. 

(57) Furthermore— (Inokiny ngaht) All, she is in great activity! 

Her mantle’s hem, her tossing necklaces. 

And massy tresses circling round her brow, 

All whirling in her sport like maelstroms mad, 

[61] Give to this maid of arching brows and fair 
A triple shelter ’gainst the burning sun. 

(58) {Looking again) 

How beauteous is this slender maiden’s ear, 

Like to the quiver of great Kama’s darts, 

And with a beauteous till-leaf* bedecked 
There fallen in her sportful vehemence ; 

Sweet thief of hearts, with saffron radiant, 

And as a reed in that pellucid pool 
Wherein the lotus of her eye doth bloom. 

VinffsAKA. ■ Oh, she’s stopped playing ball! 

Kino. She has not only stopped j she has placed a lotus 
hand upon her palm, and now she gazes at us as though she 
knew 116 . Lo, 

[62] Within her hand the disk all stained with dust 
Seems as the waning moon beside her face, 

And ruddy are her cheeks with eager play ; 

The while she casts on me a witching glance 

* The tUaka, or sectarial marlr. 

* Bora»su$ JUtbeUiformU, Uun., the Palmyra-palm or toddy-palm, 
with leaves of considerable size (Balfour, i. 414-416). 
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From the long corners of her billowing eyes, 

Like to the tips of leaves of ketakas 
Whereon the dark bees dwell deUghtsomely. 

(69) ViD&«aKA. Come then, let ns approach the maiden fair. 
I/Ct Love’s dread reservoir be cloven ; lot mouthfuls of nectar 
be di'iink by tlic sight; let the hand of Love be upheld ; lot the 
suprotmioy of that creature which hath the paficama-note 
increase let the host of maid-servants be pained by parting ; 
let the peace and war of him whose banner is the dolphin wax; 
the Urahmau Crirfiyana hath his life in his throat in his great 
anxiety.* ( Walkimj abunt^ the pair f/eatieulate descending stejys)* 

[63] A house of a god without a god, writing without lettere, 
since she is invisible.* 

(CO) Kino. The city of Haviscandra* hath been seen and hath 
vanished again. 

VidCsaka. Come, let’s look carefully. She’s hidden behind 
a column somewhere, {(iasinff in the four directions) 

[64] Kin'o {Starinfj dejectedly <U the (p'ound). 

Oh, ground all golden from her saffron feet. 

Dear token of her sportful ejigerness 1 

And yet, most piteous thought! I see her not 1 

Ah, is she but a phantom love-create ? 

(Gesticnlating distress and looking around) 

Hero lies her scarlet crest-jewel on the ground. 

And there sweet garlands fallen from her locks ; 

Here all the space is covered o’er with pearls 
That from her broken necklace strow the earth, 

And there a leaf that once adorned her ear. 


^ Tlte kool. 

< Similar bombast by the vidOeaka In ^arp*ra»aa#yorI. hi. 20, 6-11. 

»The scene changes from the vicinity of the kadall-bower to the court¬ 
yard of the xenana. 

* “ Hamlet with Hamlet left out.” 

* A. king of the solar race who was hurled from heaven for his pride. 
Repenting in mid-air, however, his fall was arrested, and he and hia 
people dwell in an a6rial city, which is occasionally visibW. Rfijadek- 
hara makes the same allusion in Karpiiirarnaiijaxi, ii. 40, 5. The San¬ 
skrit legend finds analogues in the Arabic tradition of the city of Iram 
(e. g., Arabian Nights, iiL 884-889), the Baltic story of the town of Vineta, 
and the Breton legend of the city of Is. 
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(61) [65] VidCsaka. my, here’s something good as a well- 

wrought fan ! (T’rtA'M it un<l fV)' ^^hat? letters? 

ily dear sir, if you’re a scholar, read this \ 

Kixu 

Upon what limb doth Under youth write not? 

Oh, winning wautouncss in thy dear eyesl 

{Jfaoiny r^ected) Old chap, tliis is n distich, not a letnistich. 

Vir»CsAKA. ITow long are we to stsuul here with knees raised 
ns if lame ? Come now, let’s sit down on the vei-audah! 

(y7i«y do to. In the leiutje) 

All pale her face as ripened tTdMeaves, 

While from her eyes soft falls a rain of tears. 

And her dear lips exhale tempestuous sighs 
Like wave-tossed petals of sweet lotuses. 

(62) [66] May GHurl’s awful curse upon me rest 

Unless within thy thoughts some lover dwell, 

Or, else, oh gentle maid, why dost thou hide 
Within the circle of thy playmates fair? 

VidC'saka (miVA a cry of alarm). Tie up your hair !’ I 
hear a voice of something more than human 1 

Kiyw. Somebody’s speaking on the other side of the wall ! 
ViDusAKA. Oh, repeat it to me I 
[66] Kino. Some enamored, shamefaced damsel hashermysteiy 
discovered by her friend 1 

{In the Min^s, with a chohiny voire) 

Friends, why do you imagine falsehood ? 

Kino. You hear, old pal ! 

ViDftsAKA, He-he ! true enough ! Through their false 

(63) doubts sages—like monkeys that forget the fruit, and never 
win the root—grasp only sprouts ; but fools—like owners of 
groves of bread-fruit trees—follow the root and gain the fruit I 

> He evidently sees a leaf on the ground, which he hands to the king 
as a fan, liefore be notices the writing on it. 

* As a protection against the supposed demon, which would gain power 
over one whose loose hair it should seire (comp. Crooke, Popular Religum 
aitd Folk-Lore of Northern India, L 107, U. 66-67). For a similar exhi¬ 
bition of terror on the part of the vidQsaka at the sound of a voice, comp, 
the second act of the 
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Listen, then, /’// tell you I They ure not talking about an 
ordinary man ; you’re the subject of discussion ! Leaving him 
whose mark is the gazelle,’ the statuette of the moonstone no 
longer flows, for its cascade’s checked. 

[68j Kjno. Then I fancy this is a ruby in a inineless place.* 

{Aijain in the wlntja) 

How cease the tcara tliat from thine eyes fast fall, 
\V»i8hiiig away their dark collyrium, 

Tears bright as pearls new-rent from quivering shells ? 

(64) Oh, maid, with eyes fawn-soft, how cans’t thou gaze 
Upon thy beauty wan and pale as gold 

O’er which the silvern mercury hath spread ? 

llow cans’t thou heave such sighs, like unto jewels 
Torn fi'om a necklace sweet of sobbing breath, 

And shuddering through the tiny lotus-tips? 

[69] All >va8ted is thy form beneath tliy robes 

Wherefrom tlie aone loose falls, and pale thy limbs 
As is the gentle moon by garish day. 

Nay, tliou hast seen the king; the tale is told— 

(65) The radiant lord of night alone evokes 
The white dephfdik&’s* soft loveliness. 

VidOhaka. The girl, seen in a dream, swinging in a swing, 
transformed into a statue pierced and portable, [70] playing at 
ball, and writing poetry —she it is that charms you, even as you 
gaze on her ! 

(/n the winge) 

Well, then, dear MrgtafikavaU, I must be the messenger in full 
charge of the matter* at once 1 

»An allusion to the name of Mrgifikftyall. On the moonstone, which 
is conventionally supposed to deliquesce under the rays of the moon, see 
Ind. Spr. 1276. 4169, 4289; KarpHramaUSwri, iv. 18, 86; XJUararimaea- 
riio., vl.; and JlfdfaiimddhatKi, i. 

»Comp., for the general idea of extreme improbability, the Sanskrit 
maxim of a she-mule in foal {Jacob, ii. 6), or “ Uke a decoration with¬ 
out a wall ” (ib., 18). 

* Another name for the si«d«wlra,or Vitex negmido, Unn. 

* ^isifthatthde (Schmidt, 775). 
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Kisfu. *Tis slie indeed I Now Love doth raise on high the 
five syllables “Mrgrulkfivall’* in iny tbought. 

{At/uiti in the iciuf/e) 

Listen, dear, to these two stanzas tliat I have written (66) to 
show thy sentiments, and to read before the mighty king ! 

(//npint/ reronrfte to A«//sAr/V) 

[71] With sandal-paste the moon she fain would cleanse, 

The while she gnaws the petals of her lips ; 

And crying, “ Love bath flowery darts in sooth I” 

She rendeth blossoms fair from 'parent stems; 

> On mighty Kama, worthy of all laud. 

She raileth loud, biting her tender nails ; 

Oh, happy king, surely, these tokens show 
A beauteous maid distraught for love of thee. 

And furthermore. 

Fierce pasaiou’s flame hath parched the fount of tears 
That o'er her cheeks once i>lowed their furrows deep, 

And faint her sighs as wicks the fi]-e bath seared; 

Yea, all her body’s pale and wan for grief. 

Vet, what avail my words ? Lo, all the night 
Forth from the window where thy pathway leads 
She gazeth, while her tender hand doth veil 
Tier face whoso luster shames the crescent moon. 

(67) [72] ViDfsaKA. But I know some Brahman demons’ have 
come to the Golden Quadrangle* to deceive us, and they’re 
what’s talking. It’s near night, too, when the spooks cat up. 
Let’s get out of this 1 

Eiyo. As you like. {Thet/.hoth ffesticnlaU descefU)* 

(In the toinge) 

In bitter pain when dies the day be loves, 

With fervent beat, and rays as madder red, 


‘ BamAaraArkAosd, comp. Manu, zii. 60. The superior power of the 
Brahman on earth naturally renders him, if malignant, an especially 
terrible demon (Crooke, i. 2S8, ii. 78-79). 

*Tbe scene changes from the courtyard of the zenana to its immedi¬ 
ate vicinity. 
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Slowly the gnu descencletb from the sky, 

(.Treeting with burning kigs the western mount; 

While o’er the earth darkness doth spread apace, 
Knfolding all in eventide’s soft base.* 

(68) [73] And furthermore, 

Attendants swart now draw the tiukliug jewels 
From rounded amis, and through the darkness glide 
Hags weaving love’s intrigues of peace and war ; 

Thu hour of wantonness swift draweth nigh, 

While joy’s fair daughters seek their couches soft ; 

And all things yield to mighty Kama’s sway, 

What Ume the sandal-water’s fragrance sweet 
Perfumes the floors of lofty palaces— 

Oh, happy eventide, to lovers dear ! 

King. Let us go to the queen’s apartment to perforin the 
evening sacrifice. 

{JCjetuni ©«»»«) 

End ok Act II. 

* AOT IIL 

{KrtUr a Maid-Servxxt)* 

Man>-SKRVA.NT {uxUki/^ about). How long it is since I saw 
dear Vicakaani! And ray heart is almost bursting with its 
awful anxiety, like au ivory pestle with moonbeams I (70) Kow, 
where can I see her ? {Z/ookiuff in fi'ont of /tsr) Why, here 
she comes, muttering something to herself I 

{Enter a Second Maid-Seiivant, a* deeeribe<l) 

Maid-Sbuvant {mide). Oh, what incomparable devotion of 
the great minister to the interests of his lord ! 

First. ^Vhy, she comes when I think of her, like success 
to tlie lucky ! I’ll stand behind her now, and cover her eyes. 
{Does so) 

Second. This seems to be the touch of the hands of [76] my 
dear Salaksana. {Aloud) Snlaksana, my love, I know you, so 
release my eyes. 


* Repeated in i. S2. 

* The scene is a hedge near the door of the zenana. 
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SiTLAKSANA hti' eyes; ici/h nfectiotut/e fiuf/er). Dear 

(71) Vicaksanu, when onr love is as great as if bound witli a 
knot of hempen coni sprinkled with water,' why do you stand 
there blindly, like a wag-tail with its crest grown ? Tm angry 
at you ! 

VniAKSAXA {tcfthcoutiest/). Dear Sulakwinu, don’t l>o angry! 
The bidding of the givat minister, Bhagtiruyajm, CJitises tl»e 
mischief, not I! 

SuLAKSAXA (s/teeritifflt/). Nobody but you understands diplo- 
macy ! 

[76J Vkjaksaxa. That’s just what tins is, feminine diplomacy, 
suited for people like us ! 

SaLAKMAXA. Well, if you can’t see a feminine person on 
account of your feminine diplomacy, then you can’t sec anybody 
like me even with your eyes ! 

(72) ViCAKSAXA. What’s yowr feminine diplomacy ? 
SuLAKSAXA. You talk now, and then I’ll talk. The mango 

shoots bud first, and then the koel kisses them and unseals her 
throat.* 

VicAKSAXA. Well, listen then. Once the great minister, 
Bbugurnyaua, addressed me courteously, and said : “ VicakHAjifi, 
you must assist us in a mystery concerning the king.” 

[77] St’iJiKSAXA. Oh, what a mind you must have, since 
even the great minister thinks this possible I “ Wliat descrip¬ 
tion of a row of bakula trees is there in the exhalation of the 
odor of spring?” * Go on, go on I 

(73) VicAKSAXA. Being a girl of good breeding, I said “I 
will,” and he told me : ‘‘ ThisMrguhkavarmau is MrgAiikavalT.” 

SULAKAAXA. Go OU ! gO OO ! 

ViG*AK8AXA. “Now, the great king, the noble monarch 
Vidy&dharamalla, sovereign of the world, must marry her. 
So sometime or other you must make a passage in the wall of 
his apartment and let him see her, tliat the king may perceive 
her in a di'eam. [78] Haradosa will tell you the details of what 
you are to do. In this secret, which involves the future of our 

* R&jadekhara uses the same proverb in Karp&ramailjari, i. 30, 4S. 
*Comp. Karp&ramai^rt, ii. 2. 

‘Comp., for the idea of utter tantalieation, the Marathi proverbs, 
*' The stomach cannot be filled with tlie pickings of the teeth," and, ** To 
give a shellfuU of medicine to a sick mountain" (Manwaring, 896, 901). 
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(74) sovereign, yon, her deftr friend, are asked to help the king's 
interests. Yon know there's no climbing to the roof without a 
p.iir of Rtiiirs.” 'XTicn in accordance with the plan described by 
Haradrisa, I said to her conddeutially : “Dear Mi-gfinkrivall, 
he whose banner is a fish descends in this apartment.* And 
when you see him, you must honor hitn with a garland of the 
flowers of pearls drawn from your neck, that you may get a 
lovor like him.” She went and did so. Furthermore, he saw 
her in tliu swing ; slie was ma<lc.to paint her own picture on 
the beautiful crystal walls in the chamber of the pleasure-hill, 
and was made to say and recite this or that through a hole in a 
column. 

[79] SuLAKSANA. Well, what did the great king get when he 
saw her with her manifold coquetries? 

(75) VicAKSANA. ^V^lat the wild elephant gets when he’s caught 
by the tricks of the female elephant kept for sport.* Now, on 
beautiful moonlight nights, clear as the rows of teeth of dark 
Di-avidiaii dames polished with tender betel husks, he talks ^ 
indistinct stuff, such as this : {^Hesorihuj to Situekrit) 

Oh, bring ye black and inky darkness vast, 

[80] With magic spells steal ye away the smile 
That decks the lotus white, and on chill stone 
Grind ye the moon to powder bit by bit. 

That from the zenith of the midnight sky 
The face of her I love may shine on me.* 

(76) SuLAKSAXA. But what’s Aer state of mind? 

VicAKSAXA {retortiuy to Sanehrit). 

Her palace she dotli hate, and shuns tlie grove, 

Fearing the gentle radiance of the moon, 

And shrinking from the doors of pleasure’s ball; 

While for the fever that doth parch and bum 
She deeraeth raiment as dire venom’s j>sin, 

» K&ma. The simflar idea of a woman beloved by a man who pre¬ 
tends to be immortal U a common one in literature from the time of 
Josephus and pseudo-CaUisthenee to Boccaccio {comp. Dunlop, ii. 98-94). 

•Comp, the Englteb proverb, “ He got what Paddy gave the drum.” 
See a lso Oertel, JA08. xxvl. 818-814. 

•The fault of this stanza, which I have endeavored to reproduce by 
using “black” as a noun, is according to the commentator, npilna, or 
ellipels (see Begnaud, 168-188). 
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Noi* can <lo aught but tosa upon her couch 
All spread with lotuses, and think of him 
Wliom dreams depict iu tender phantasy.’ 

[81] Hilt tell me now what this fcnuuinc diplomacy is ! 

(77) SuLAKsANA. Hour what it is. Hie gi'oat king ouee whis« 
pered confidentially iu my ear : ‘‘You must not tell the queen 
this secret.” 

Vk!aksas.v. What is it? 

SirLAKSANA. This—Cilruyana, out of humor at the mock 
marriage, wishes to fool the queen’s foster-sister. So you 
must oliuib a kesiira tree* in the twilight at the close of day, 
and say with a nasal twang* to Mekhalu, as she walks in tlie 
garden : * MekhalA, thou shalt die on the evouiug of the full 
moon in Vnisakha.*”* Well, I said that to her. 

(78) [82] ViCAKSAXA. Go on I go on ! 

SvLAKSAXA. Then, her limbs trembling with awful fright, 
she managed to turn in my direction, fold her hands tightly, 
and say : ** Ob, mighty, disembodied voice divine, have pity on 
me, and as thon dost know my death, know thou my life !” 
ViCAKSAXA. Go on ! go on I 

SuLAXSA.VA. Then I said to ber in the same way : ** If thou 
dost honor with deep homage a Brahman learned in the Gundh- 
arvaveda,* fall at his feet, and iiass between his legs ; thou 
shalt i*ec€ivo Ihy life.” 

(79) [83] VicAKSANA. My, but you’re smart 1 Even sages say 
the means of purification lies through a Brahman’s feet.* 

SuLAKsAXA {after rt^eclioti). The artfulness of the Brah¬ 
man's deceitful play I 
ViCAKSAxI. Go on ! go on ! 

SuLAK^XA. Now, the queen heard this, and told it iu these 
very words to the king in my presence, while she repeatedly 
wiped the eyes of the tearful Mekhalfi. And the king, calming 


‘ Repeated in B&lardmAyana, ▼. 8. 

* Probably the Afrsua/errea, Rozb., or iron-wood, with a straight and 
slender trunk, bearing large fragrant white flowers at the beginning 
of the warm season (Roxburgh, 487). 

* An infallible test of a bhuf (Crooke, 287-388). 

•* April-Uay. 

Weber, Indieehe Literaturgeechicht^, 391. 

* Comp. Ind. Spr. 4S0S. 
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the queen’s distress and carrying out Carfiyana’s scheme, said to 
her : “ Don’t be distressed, (80) sweetheart ! A Brahman 
skilled in the Gundbai’vaveda is absolute indeed ! Why, then, 
is that himba-lip’suffused with tears?” Thus he consoled tlie 
queen, and she, [84] declaring : *‘This is the day ol the full 
moon,” sent mo to prepare the ceremony of worship. 

VicAKs.v.SA. Come, then ; let ns oxeeute our commands ! 

{Kxwnt') 

{JCnd t>f tht rrmuariimj^iCfttn'^ 

{Thva entf.r ihc Kino, h\j biithing^ and in extreme 

and the VioCsaka) 

Kino {ffeeticuUUinff meditation). 

Well 1 remember how she gazed at me. 

On tip'toe standing, clinging to the arms 
Of youthful comrades, and her bosom soft 
Rounding the more as she raised high her head, 

While round her waist the trembling furrows ran. 

[86J VinCsAKA. Don’t interrupt ray meditation! I must 
(81) preserve Mekhald’s life- in the presence of the queen ! 
[Aside) Oh, you slave of scoundrels! in his bitter anger, the 
Brahman Cftrayana will fall upon you I (Kino, hearing th\» 
speerh., repeats tiui same ioords) Don’t think of her all the 
time I As a matter of fact, she’s a distressful fiend ! 

Kino. How can she cause distress ? Then the soft notes of 
the sweet paficama defile your ears ; the face of the moon burns 
your eyes while it drips ambrosia ; a stream of sandal-essence 
parches your frame! 

ViDusAKA. Oh, I was joking. You find the quintessence 
everywhere—the swan gets milk from water !* What’s the 
use [86] of talking ? You forget the queen as a sluggard forgete 
learning. 

(83) King. How can I forget the queen whom I have loved 
since childhood ? Moreover, 

The love that once roy queen alone possessed 
What time she triumphed over all her sex, 

'Mbmordt^ nMmadefp?Mi, Roxb., a plant bearinjc a smooth berry 
about two inches long, and red when ripe (Roxburgh, 696j. 

* See Lanman, JAOS. xix. 151-15S. 
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Now by great Kuma^a might is rent in twain 
That in ite wealth this tei)dcr maid may share. 

ViDfrsAKA. So your mind swings in a dooly, as it M*ei‘o, and 
gets no rest for going and coming 

Kiy«. That’s jiwt it, old cha}!, for, 

Thon shall not crush the fragrant jasiuiuo-wreatli 
Nor bar tlie way of gentle Love’s approach ; 

But thou slmlt keep the garland sacred still 
[87J E’en tliongh it fade and wither on thy brow'. 

So must 1 guard my queen’s devotion still.* 

VinrsAKA. ^Xliat’s tlie use of working off these polite 

(83) 8i>eoches? A new shoot don’t come out without removing 
an old leaf,* and the musk-deer that likes to circle round the 
spiigs of the tender rose-bay, takes no delight in a wormwood 
meadow 1* 

Kino. You’re a lawless talker, old chap. You suspect what 
mustn’t be suspected. 

Viod^sAKA. What’s the good of my worrying about [88] any¬ 
body else’s affairs ? I heg you not to interrupt my meditations ! 
I must bring Mekhala to life in the presence of the queen. 

{Then enter the Qriny and Mkkhat.a, eelf^mhthied^ and tiue 
Rbtinux in order') 

QiTEBy. Mekhali, my noble lord and the Brahman Ciiruyann 
ai-e close at hand in the hedge at the door of the zenana. 
SuLAXSANA. Has your majesty any further commands ? 

(84) VidChaka. Approximate the hedge, old chap ! {Ttieif both 
do so) 

Quebn (approacAififf). Victory, victory to my lordl Noble 
Odrftyana, gi-ant the request I make for my foster-sister! Vouch¬ 
safe life to Mekhahl! 


1 Comp, the end of the first act of the Ndgdnanda. 

* Comp, the consideration of PurOravas for his Queen AusToarl, despite 
bis affection for Crvail, at the close of the second act of VikramoTTaii. 

*Comp. the English proverb, "You can’t make an omelet without 
breaking eggs,” and the Marathi saying, " The butter cannot be got out 
[of the leathern bottle in*which it is kept] without bending the finger” 
(Manwaring, No. 450). 

4 Comp. KarpdramaA^rl, Hi. 20, 8. 
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VidCsaka. Here stand I ready ! 

[89] Mkkuala (with /uuuU folded in enti'eaty). Noble Cai-a- 
yana, this creature here doth dy for refuge unto thee, a mighty 
Bmhinan ! ( ^^'ith Uy.ee worth the pytXt both hit feet on Jier hand') 

(In the wing) 

Wlierc, where is that slave of scoundrels ? Here we servants of 
Death are come to bear Mekhala away, her neck enfettered fast t 
(85) VinC'KAKA (chuutiny funtattu’tdly^ raiting hit tto^). If 
J, tbuliiisbandof Pingalikd, skilled in the GAndharvaveda, stand 
as a protector, then what is Death, what arc.the servants of 
Death, or what are the fetters of Death ? (So taging^ lie priuicet 
nhont fantatiicallg) 

Mbkiiala (going hetxeeen hit feet). Oh save me I 
VidObaka (chanting in a loxid voicCy wapping her round). 
Oh, mighty king, behold, behold your old chum mounted on 
Love’s chariot in this woman! (Jiatlter loxaUg) Ob, see ye, 
see ye my Brahmanhood, whereby the servants of Death are 
destroyed with their rascally rascalised fettets! 

[90] Mbkiiala. Oh, I am alive ! 

VidOkaka (laughing loiullg). You brat of a slave! (86) Thus 
the Brahman, CAruyana, mocked by a false marriage and in 
bitter anger, gets bis revenge on you ! Well, I hope my 
Brahmanee long may have her marriage>cord unbroken!’ (Mbk¬ 
iiala wetpt in chagrin) 

Qukkk. It’s a noble thing, your majesty, isn’t it, to play 
such a trick on my dear Mekbala ? 

VidCsaka. It’s a noble thing in goitr majesty, isn’t it, to 
play such a trick on the great king’s old chum? 

[91] Qcebx. She played a trick with you, thinking you were a 
relative of my lord’s. 

(87) VidCkaka. I played the trick, thinking she was a relative 
too ! 

Mbkhala. The queen could answer ! But let him have his 
way ! The great king is bis lord ! There’s a different smell 
to the catechu when it stands among ketaka-tlowers I* 

* I hope the queen won't kill me in her anger at the trick, and thus 
make my wife a widow. 

Circumstances alter cases.” Comp, the Marathi proverbe, "The 
castor-oil plant gets water when the sugar-cane does,” and, " In a great 
house even the dog is respected ” (.Manwariog, Nos. 8,164). 



4G L. JL Gray, tlW6. 

(EfM the QuBBy, a ycelirulation of anyrr, toyrther 

with her Rktjxuk) 

VidC'kaka. {lookiny toward him). There are no flics to buzx 
aronnd you now, old chap !* 

Kix<». TJio queen is extremely vexed; she went away cryinjf! 
VidCsaka. Let lier cry, let her cry 1 Will her pearls 

[92] fall ?* Come along, come along ! lot’s go to the garden, 
old chap! {Tfwy wtUk nhont)* Come, tuck your fist (88) iu iiihio, 
and trot along ! But walk softly, for the thick darkness, as if 
formed by many swarms of bees, as if created by flocks of koels, 
as if produced by masses of collyrium purified with oil, as if 
made of the pollen of blue lotuses, as if united with the throat 
of him whose gorge is black,* as if come from the body of 
Kuruyana,* as if come from the blemish on Uic moon, as if 
wrought of petals of blue lotuses, as if issued from the ichor of 
elephants, makes the court of earth’s womb know no distinction 
of even and uneven, no difference betwixt black and white, 
no discrimination between short and long, no delimitation of 
far from near. 

[93] Kixo. Even so, 

Fast clinging fall the footsteps of the sky 
O’er all the darkening earth, and eventide, 

With mist and darkness that thy hand might grasp. 

Makes heaven’s vault no higher than thy brow. 

(89) Furthermore, metbinks, 

Lo, now, enrobed in dusky hues of night 
With peacock-plumes adorning tiny ears. 

And smaragd bracelets twining round their arms. 

Their bosoms all bedecked with sapphires blue, 

And musky fragrance resting on their cheeks, 

Yea, garlanded with azure lotuses, 

And clad in garments black as midnight’s hour, 

Fair India’s daughters seek their lover’s arms. 


’Comp, the middle of the second and sixth acts of the ^xlettnUdU, 
where the vidOsaka says to the king: ** You have driven off the last fly.” 

* It will do her no barm. 

* The scene changes from the hedge near the door of the zenana to a 
part of the royal gardens. 

* &va. ‘ Vifliju. 
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{In the wintj) 

Oh, beauteous moon, that with thy silvern rays 
Dost stir the milky billows of the sea ; 

Great artists’ brush of white to purify 
Thy home that hlleth all the threefold world ; 

All mdmnt as some herb of magic power 
To win to j»erfect bloom the might of love, 

With sandal-sliecn bedecking Kama’s court. 

furthermore, 

yow shines the moon, that joys the heart of man, 

^V1lile stars, like pearls upon the brow of night. 

Soft gleam through all the darkening firmament; 

[95] And cakravukas,' whom stern fate doth part, 
O’erwhelmed with anguish sink ’neath Luna’s beams. 

As in their heai*ta the fire of sorrow bums. 

{Affain m t?ir ving) 

Once gentle to tlie tender barley awns. 

And fair as putabtips of ketakas. 

Yea, beauteous as the lotus-fibers soft, 

And changing swift from shining cataracts 
Unto the glory of a zone of stars, 

The moon’s soft beams excel staves oiystalliue. 

(92) And furthermore, 

Lo, now in heaven’s vault doth rise the moon. 

Illumining the sky with sandal-sheen, 

White as the ivory of the mighty tusk 
Of Indra’s elephant,* the while its rays 
[96] Seem pendants unto necklaces of pearls 

Wrought by the stars that fill the azure dome— 

' Caaarea rufthz, Pallas, the Brahminjr duck or ruddy shieldrake. a 
shy and wary bird, about twenty-nine inches long, with a rufous plu* 
mage, brilliant green on the wing-coverta. According to the legend, two 
lovers were transformed for their indiscretion into Brahminy ducks, 
and condemned to be parted each night by a river, on whose opposite 
banks they sit, calling to each other in vain (Balfour, i. 594, Yule and 
Burnell, 112). The allusion is a dramatic commoni^ace. 

* Air&vata, produced at the churning of the ocean of milk, and pre- 
sidiog over the eastern quarter of the sky. 


[94] 

(90) 

And 

(91) 
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Oh, lamp of love, where ainorons girls may read 
Mad passion’s letters writ in tender flesli.' 

VidOhaka. Oh, this is KnIakantliT, the cpicen’s urbane attend¬ 
ant, and tlirough her voice at the rising of the moon on its (hiy 
of full the bard, Karpflracandm, dotli praise the beauteous luster 
of him whose mark is a gazelle.* So iny nose itches ! Let me 
give a description ! The liquid chalk of moonlight drip]>iug 
from the ink-jmt of the moon doth black the row of letters of 
the stars in the tablet of the sky by darkness gloomed. 

(93) [97] Kin<;. Old chap, you certainly talk no wiser tlian a 
child today I 

ViDusAKA. Does a monkey ever forget when ho gets a chance? 
ril give you a childish description now : 

Kor bracelets, nay nor earrings to bedeck, 

Now stand the biides of heaven’s quarters ten, 

And DOW earth’s circuit vast doth stretch below 
All stripped of saffron and of sandal sweet; 

The while the missiles of the god of love 
Know neither “ parching ” nor “ bewildeiment,” 

And in the sky the moonbeam garlands hang.* 

[98] Ki.Vi* {looking fill nronml^ gMUettUttinff tiu emotion of 
love). Oh, lordly monarch of the night! What pervei-sity of 
thine is this ? 

(94) Born of the milky wave, wherefrom arose 
Divinest Lak^t and great Visnu’s jewel,* 

And o’er the lotus-pools in friendship true 
Shedding thy streams of immortality. 

Thou that alone with fawn-eyed maids canst vie— 

Ah, radiant moon, bright gem on Siva’s brow, 

^V^ly spread thy beams such fever through my soul ? 

’ Repeated in Bdlor&mAyaryiy x. 40. On the allusion in the conclud¬ 
ing Hoes, see Schmidt, 478 ff. 

*The moon. The following phrase seems to mean either that the 
vidusaka scratches his nose In jealous contempt at KarpOracandra’s 
verse, or rubs his nose to gain inspiration for his own description. 

‘Repeated in Karp&nimafijarl, iii. 26(see also Lsnman, Karp&ramaii- 
jar\, 272). May not this repetition “ with childish words'* (foru^ttf- 
fi/tiih) of a stanza written in another play be regarded both as an indica¬ 
tion of the priority of the KarpHramaffjarl to the ViddhaSSlabhai^jikd 
and of R&jatekham's consciousness of pn^rees in his art? 

* Alluding to the churning of the ocean of milk. 


» 
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{Gazing in tAe/our direciians) 

Once f&ir as petals of the keiaka 
In showers driven bj.some engine vast, 

And beauteous as a zone of shining pearls ; 

Now might the full moon’s rays be dipped in pails, 

Or grasped by eager hands of mortal men, 

And drunk by thirsting blossoms of the lote. 

[09] {Iltivhuj reflected) The moon’s very spotlessness brings 
danger to the life of one like mo! Lucidity itself is poison’s 
peril. {Entreatingbj) 

(96) Liftiug on high your heads, oakoras wan, 

Witli bills that slowly move the while ye drink, 

Quaff ye the radiance of the lord of night, 

That ye revive your souls by parting pained, 

And that o’er me the moou’s dread sway may end.* 

{J^ooking ahead) This indeed is Mrgfinkttvall. 

[100] VinOsAKA. MrgilfikavalT indeed I Surely there can be no 
such wondrous radiance from a single moon! 

Kino. .Here let us lie concealed among the plantain-creepers, 
and listen to her confidential words. Now let mine ears drink 
life’s elixir to their fill! (TAey do so) 

(7%e» sj4/er M^ankavalI ojm/Vicaksana) 
MroankavalI {with a gesture of tneditaiion recite* “ ^Vxt}i 
eandaUpaete the nmon,” etc.)* 

Kisg {anxiouely). Oh, words of hers well spoken with let¬ 
ters of the spell of Lovet 

(96) ViDUSAKA. Well I know they are the sharpened darts of 
slaughtered love!* 

Kino. 

Chaplets of shining pearl about her throat, 

And camphor-powder o’er her bosom spread, 

Thick sandal-paste perfuming every limb 
An d in her hand sweet lotuses of blue ; 

[101] Yea, clad in silk from Chiba’s far-off land 
Doth gleam this slender maid in twilight’s hour, 

* Repeated in Bdtardmdyano, v. 78. above, p. 88. 

»Alluding to the destruction of E&ma by Siva. 
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Like to some goddess fallen from tlie moon 
The while he climbs to heaven’s pinnacle.' 

VidChaka. Right you are! Slie is indeed a divinity fallen 
from the moon! And so the center of its disk suems to wither 
away in dehlcmont from her recent desertion of it on the [ilea 
of spots on him whose spot is a gaxelle. 

(07) Kiso. liadiant though the moonlight is, old chap, you 
can see her pallor, horn of love. Even her pearl nceklaee, 
white as a slicll, is visible, for thus, 

All tawny as the cloven turmeric, 

Yet pale for separation from her lovt— 

[102] How brightly gleam this fawn-eyed maiden’s limbs, 

As they were wrought of argent and of gold. 

ViDUSAKA. Like gold kissed by liquid mercury is her aureate 
loveliness o’er which her pallor slowly spreads. 

MraankavalI. Oh, heart! Mine eyes now see him! Oh, 
marvel of marvels that thou art pained! Kay, rather on the 
bakula’s roots mouthfuls of wine are sprinkled, and the flowei's 
breathe the perfume of strong drink.* 

(98) VinCsAKA. What’s all that about? 

Kixq. This. Her heart is filled witli love, and thus she 
chideth it. 

MrqankavalI. Oh, Yidyridharamalla, cold as a pencil of 
camphor! What boots it me that thou art agonised? Or what 
recompeuse that the jewel of the moon into the fire doth drip? 

[103] Kixo. Glory to me, on whom Mrguukilvall doth cast her 
stinging slights! 

MROAihcAVAXl. Ah, friend, Low could Love bring me to 
such a pass, were his arrows but of common blossoms ? Surely 
they ave venomed darts ! 

‘Ein'g. Snow, though formed of water, bums ; Love’s five 
arrows, though made of flowers, are in their nature cruel. 

(99) VidCsaka. I say, old chap! Who wouldn’t be down in 
the mouth, when she’s wasting away by the minute like a sugar 
doll in the rainy season ? Yet, even though it fades, the marjo- 


> Bepeeted io Praea]^pin}4ava, i 27. 

* Sbe of course compares her heart to the bakula flowers and her 
eyes to the roots. 
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ram sprig is fragrant; and she’s a beauty though she piucs for 
pain of parting. Witliered like a garland of yellonr amaranth 
flowers, bravely slic keeps her ruddy hue. 

[104] Mkuankavm.I. Kay, dear one! is there indeed some awful 
reservoir of love so hard to break ? Pitiless is ho, dear 

heart! Few in sooth are they who are distressed by others’ 
woe; few of them tliat Imm tl»e new paHcanta mode Iwcome 
like masses of failed flowers.' Oh, Tx>vc, solo archer of the 
triple world, art thon not ashamed to assail a woman with thine 
arrows slmrpcned by the crcat-Jewel of the moon ? Valorous in 
showing foi*th tliy bravery, I know thou art within this man I 

(100) Kino. 0, heauteous maid, exceeding valorons in show¬ 
ing forth my bravery 1 * 

[106] VinCsAKA afomf). I’m laughing at the thought 

of a battle of the Limbless God ! * 

Kinu. AVliy tills loud laughter? You frighten me I 
MroankavatJ. Dear Vicak^na, jieople seem to be moving 
around ! 

(101) VioAKSAN.!. lAjt’s hide in the kadall-thicket, then, and 
And out what this is ! {They <fo so) 

VinCsAKA. Come, let’s enter. {They tro/I* arownt) * 

[106] ICiNO {luokififf at re/l'iyenmti and ffMtirtihttiny that 
he tahee thetn). 

With lotus fibers circling round her wrist, 

And tiny twigs of spring in garlands twined, 

Yea, clad in petals of the kadall, 

She seemeth firo-o’-love enrobed In green. 

So shall I cool me with these refrigerants that she bath lately 
hold and left so short a space ago ! {iJoes eo eutd sits dotoit / 
the VidOsaka also sits doten as usual.) 

Kixg {^esticulcUiny distress). Alas ! I did not well, for. 

The moon to foulest venom is akin. 

In sandal trees thrice deadly serpents sport, 

' The koel does not care enough for the flowers to pine away as they 
wither. 

* Yidyftsdgara omits this line. * KSma. 

<The scene changes from a part of the royal gardens to a kadall- 
thicket. 
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While pearls are born of briny ocean’s flood, 

And on the sun’s cruel rays the lotus dotes ; 

Naught, naught of these can soothe my burning love ; 

Truth’s saving power have 1 left behind 

And outward healing doth but mock my woe.* 

(102) [107] ViCAKSAXA. Dear Mrgankavall, my cmbiiasago 
bears fruit! The great king shows indeed a wondrous change 
of hcai*t! 

Kino dUtrt'sti), 

The fan’s soft breeze a multitude of sighs, 

Fair ilalaya’s cool dews but burning teai-s, 

And all my flower-couch of Kama’s darts— 

Oh, pain of love with two-fold agony, 

When will thy mighty power o’er me cease ? 

[108] VinOsAKA. Ah, here's something like a letter sealed ! 
Kino. Not a letter only, but a bond of the peace and war of 

Love! Lo, this, 

It is a tender palm-leaf, all unsealed, 

With sandal paste that marks the bosom’s curve 

(103) And wrapped about with lotos-fibers soft; 

Full surely from some maiden’s hand it fell, 

And tender words of love lie hidden there. 

VinCsAKA. Her’s it is Indeed. The cause of its leaving her 
needs explanation I 

[109] Kino {takinf/t?ie VidOsaka hy the ear). Of coarM \,\\q 

land of VidQra is the land of jewel pencils !* Of vvuree your 
words are the land that drip with nectar! Therefore look at 
this then ! ( Vid^aka does so; the Kino recites) “Ah, cruel 

one, from a luckless lady 1” 

ViDusAKA. Unseal it; PU show you. {Doing so) Why, 
the jewel-casket is jewelless, the letter has no letter I' 

(104) Kino. Nay, this device so deeply .piteous makes my 
mind like to a blossom!^ {Reeding) Thou hollow palm- 


' Comp., for the general idea. KarpHramalfjari, ii. 11; ui. 20. 

* This proverb is again used by R&jatekhara in KarpHramaHjari, i. 
34. 18. 

* "Hamlet with Hamlet left out"; comp, above, p. 85. 

* I. e., very tender. 
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[110] leaf! {Mmlitotint/) Seek a bond of union with it! 
Mayhaj) there ia some thread of love sewn there for secret 
counsel ! 

VinCsAKA {doing jo}/fuUy). Oh, what wondrous 

wisdom’s yours ! But is it praise of the moon to any he is the 
s]H)use of Ilolunl?' 

lviN(» {^rUf*^ in ngitntUm). 

Upon what limb doth tender youth write not ? 

Oh, winning wantonness in thy dear eyes 
'j’hat steals my sight away for ecstacy. 

{litffrting nuxiotuly) 

All broken by the trembling of her band 
Aud half-effaced by welling drops of sweat,‘ 

TIic while her dear tautology reveals 

The pain of love, though incomplete her phrase— 

(105) [111] Thus, thus the letters that her fingers writ 

Bring sweet conviction to my doubting faith, 

And show the grief that fills the soul of her 
Whose loug-lashcd glances steal away my heart. 

Vii>CsAKA. Docs one overlook matters when an elephant’s 
trunk is strangled by a plantain-sprig ? Come, let’s follow then! 

Kinu. ’Tis all one ! Whether I follow the moon,* my mine 
of jewels, or whether I follow my heart! 

• Vii>0^KA icith hU Jiiiger). Tliere, she’s entered 

[112] the gi*ove of mudhavl creepers, for here is a series of foot¬ 
prints like the path of Kama’s feet. So let’s hide aliead of them 
and watch them carefully. {TJicy do so.)* 

(106) M^ankavalI {gesticulcUiny Hu Unteh of mounligJtt within 
the ereeptrs; having recount to Sanskrit). 

Thou cold, chill moon, touch not thou e’en in sport 
My limbs that bum for absence from my love ; 

For here thy rays hold fevered revelry, 

Though soft their gleam as fibers of the lote. 


* The favorite wife of the moon. It is no praise to say the obvious. 

» Comp, the picture of !kkuntal& blurred by the perspiring fingers of 
Dusyanta in the sixth act of the Sakuntald. 

*MTgMka, an allusion to the name of the lieroine. 

4 The scene chhsges from the kadall-thicket to a mAdhavi-grove. 
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{Rfpeutimj thi« t/uve or four finite, tt/ie 

Kisa {to the VidOsaka). Now feast thy gaze ! 

[113] Great tears atreinblc in her beauteous eyes 
And falling slowly from her lashes long 
Reveal the pain that fills her gentle heart. 

(107) And furthermore, 

Lo, mighty liovo hath sped his arrows five 
Of fiowers sweet that pierce, though blunt their tij»s, 
And with great Vanin’s dart' hath wounded sore 
This tender maid, whose teai-s as rivers flow, 

And like to brooks threefold alow make their way 
Within the grove about her waist that lies. 

{Thkiny the VidC'saka hy the AanJ, and ajyfn'ofichiny trifh 
the courteey of love.) 

[114] Ab, if like broken fibers of the lote 

Thy lunbs slow waste away, then Love doth hold 
nu mighty sway forever o’er thy heart. 

Thus in supplication I appeal to you with joy and sorrow 
equal! 

(108) MroaNKAVAlT {ueide^ and regardiny him irith rnyrrnrHt 
and terror). Is this rain from a cloudless sky,* or pearls won 
from an impure cavity? Like a staff of kufiCJina* become a 
mango, like brass turned into gold, seems he whose frame is 
lauded for its handsomeness. (risiWc to Vicakhana.) This, 
dear one, is [116] King Vidyadharamalla, loved of ^Irl, Sarasvatl, 
and Madanasundarl,* yea, and lover of Sri, Sarasvatl, and 
Madanasundari. 

ViCAKSAKA. True 1 


* Comp, the beginning of the sixth act of the XJttarartlmaearita and 
KarptiramaHjari, iv. 18. The darts of Varu^a, the water-god, are tears. 

*The same proverb oocurs in the latter part of the third act of the 
RatnAvaR; comp, the English saying, “Lightning from a clear sky.'’ 
In KarptiraTiialijari, iv. 18, 6 the vidOfaka speaks of a “shower of 
watermeloDs from a clear sky.” 

tree variously identified by the native lezioographers with the 
Mema ferrea, Miehelia Chanpaca, Fictu glomerata, Bauhinea variegata, 
Datura faitvosa, and Rottleria tinetoria. 

* Beauty, Wiadom, and Venus. 
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King. ThuR rather sbould’st thou say, Yicaksana : “ Loved 
of Mrgfirikuvaly^ yea, and lover of Mrgufikavali ! ” (/ta/ut/nff 

(109) Hesidc thine eyes the lotus blue is pale, 

And nigh tliy Ups tlte com! gieaihcth white ; 

While for thy body's sheen the midnight black 
Is changed to gold, and tltiue uplifted gaze 
Dutli lend a twofold luster to the sky.' 

[110] Mk<»ankavai.I ( uHtV /-). Oh, goodly night, adornment of 
the moon, be thou a hundred watches in thy length 1 The con- 
stellatiou of the Seven Sagos hath a girdle of the Bright-Haired 
Ones !' 

King. She should not lack a necklace of pearls, good com¬ 
rade ! the Korth sliines not without the girdle of the Seven 
Seers (fAus sjfmAififff he taken tJte nwklarefrom hia uerk and 
phtfra it on the nei'k of the heroine). 

(110) Vin&sAKA. Who doth not rejoice at this delightful 
union, since this maid, garlanded with rounded pearls, and with 
innuendo decked, hath the style of goodly bards! 

[117] {Jnthewiinj) 

Leave ye the abodes of joy, the bower of creepers and all 
the rest! Close ye the doors, and let the bolts be shot; the 
watchmen and retainers shall stand without, each in his own 
place! Here, like the day produced by the light of a lamp 
that some mermaid holdetb in her hand, comes the queen to see 
the bower of mudhavl-creepers adorned with thousands of mad¬ 
der-clusters, that the drugs of a mighty magician made grow. 

(111) ViOAK^XA {in terror). Sire, be thy dear friend dis¬ 
missed! 

[118] King. I pray thee mercy, unless thou dost deny my 
suit! 

> UrgSIdc&Tall. 

* Repeated in BUlarimAyarM, 111. 25; comp. Praea^patf4ava. 1. 81. 
*The “girdle of Bright-Haired Ones" (cifforikhattdiddma) and the 
'* circle of the Seven Sages" (saftorieima^ofa) are ^onyms of the 
ooDstellation Urea Major. The sentence is omitted by Arte. 
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VidOsaka. Get her out of here at ouco, old chap! or else 
we*re pigeons caught in a cage.' [Thus gptfakivg, tiny wftlk 
aroruul according to their rajik.) 

{Zxeitut otnueK) 

Exu OK A«!T III. 


(112) AOT IV. 

{In the whig) 

A blessed dawn unto ICarpftravarKa’s * lord, for now*, 

The silvern moon sinks to the western sea; 

Like bubbles vanish all the stars of night; 

The lights shine pale as yellow amaranth; 

And red as chakors* eyes* doth gleam the east. 

[119] (37t«i enter tfie VinufAKx awake and the Beaiimanbe* 
asleep) 

ViuOsAKA. Quick, mother of sons! up, and offer your 
morning prayer! Come, the night is past! Listen to the 
eulogy of the dawn by the royal bard, Karpfirakhanda! {Ji^peet- 
ing) IIow is it she doesn't break her slumber even now, sleep¬ 
ing* in exhaustion from the wakefulness engendered by the 
queen’s most weighty words ? I’ll wait, then, for Brahmans 
say, one who is sleeping soundly must not be waked.* {The 
Braiihanbe talks in her sle^) 

1 Compare the English proverb, *' Caught like a rat in a trap.” 

* This word, which seems to be known thus far only here in Sanskrit 
literature, is doubtless the name of the imaginary realm over which 
Vidy&dharamalla ruled. The smaller Petersburg lexicon is scarcely 
correct in making it the name of a prince, nor is it to bo identified with 
the EarpQradvipa mestioned above, p. 83. 

*Tbe eyes of the cakora are supped to become red at the sight of 
poison (KullQka on Uanu, vii 8l7j. 

*Her name is Plfigalikd, see p. 62. 

* The scene is the sleeping apartments of C&rfiyana. While sleeping 

is technically forbidden on the Sanskrit'stage (Wilson, i. xxvii.), both 
Vardham&na and the vidiisaka Mftitreya sleep in the third act of the 
JffcehakafAd, and the latter, like PiftgalikS here, talks in his sleep; 
^katad&sa sleeps in the fourth act of the Jtfudrdrdksasa, and the vidfi- 
saka in the third act of the PriyadarHk&. * Manu, iv. 67. 
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(113) Braumanbe. From Vicakranu’s lips the spouse of tlie 
queen bath heard* that **Mrgafikr4vali) dear sister of the captiye 
Mrgunkavarman, is come [120] to see her brother in her love 
for him. Now, my maternal uncle, the noble Candravarman, 
and my aunt, Huralatu, have said that * this your sister,* 
Mrgrmkavall, is destined, according to astrologers, for universal 
sovereignty; you must make her win a husband fitting for her.* ” 
Thou the quoou said to the king: ** No spouse but you is fitted 
for her, since the ruby decks the single string of pearls. So 
wed licr, sire! Yom* fortune should uot |>ass unto anothor’s 
hand. Nor is it strange that thy queen should bo filled with 
thoughts for a rival to herself, since they say of daughters of 
uoblo lineage, * IVhat is dear to the spouse is dear, not what to 
herself is dear.* Nay, already I have caused thee, sire, to wed 
[121] Anangalekhri, child of the king of Magadha*; Ratuavall; 
and Priyadarilanu,* daughter of the prince of Hulava; Vilfisa- 
vatl, the offspring of Paflcilla’s* (114) lord; Kelimatl, child of 
Avanti’s* sovereign; LlluvatT, princess of the ruler of Juland- 
hara;* and Patralekhil, daughter of the king of Kerala.*’ So 
the great king gave assent, after she had said to him again and 
again, ** The second watch to>day is tbo auspicious time for 
wedlock.” Thus the king shall bo tricked by a mock marriage 
to get even for the Mekhalil affair, and tbo retort to my angry 
brother* will be: “ Why, it’s a marriage.” 

VidCraka God or beat* will know who’s tricked 

here! Well, we’ll make the old sbe-oat drink 


’These are quoted *Vicaksau& as the queen's words. 

* Really, of course, the qneen's cousin. 

* Southern Bihar (Lassen, 16I!^167 ; comp. Dey, 49-50). 

^PoflSibly a direct allusion to the dramas BofndoaH and iVtpadar- 
HM (Apte, 28; and Konow, 186). M&lava, the modern Mslwa, lay 
between the Viodhyas on the south, the Araralli range on the north, 
Dohad in the west, and Bhopal in the east (Lassen, 145-U6). 

‘The country north and west of Delhi, between the foot of the Him- 
alayas and the Chamhal (Balfour, uL 99). 

• A district of ancient India corresponding to the modem UJjain. 

’ The modern Jalandhar in the Punjab. 

• kuvidtu$a me bhOduasia, Pifigalik& thus seems to be the sister of 
Candravannan I Can one compare the fact that the wife of R&ja4elchara, 
a Brahman, was ATantisundarl, a Rajput princess (Konow, 180) ? 

*Comp. the Bnglish “ God or the devil.” 
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sour gruel for milk for n (115) [123] while yet! ‘ It was a 
fine game for Kuvalayamrila to marry a womao to a woman! 
(Zrtfokiuff uptrartf) It’s high time to wake the Hrahmaiioc np! 
Brabmanco, get tip, get up! the queen caJls you! 

Bkaumankk ((trisiny mif/i a of moakt'oiny'). 

Oh, it’s morning! {iMokiny tit him) Hero, yon son>in-]aw of 
Mrgatrsniku! yon go attend our sovereign lord, and I’ll go 
to the queen. ( Wtilkhu/ about) 

{JCjeeuHt) 

{End of the conii^tiny-ifi'cne) 

[143] {Enter the. Kixo and the VidC^Ka) * 

Kino {</e*ticukit.iny the dUtreee of love and grief). Friend, 
now the fervent Heat'doth pass from out its infant stage! 

To Love’s behest e’en in the burning noon 
Summer doth lure the wanderer of the night, 

Yea, hardeneth the milk of cocoanuts, 

And ripeneth the royal plantains sweet; 

But at the hour of eve it bringeth joy. 

And furthermore, 

(116) Mantles of tender gniss, and bracelets soft 
Wrought of the dainty fibers of the lote; 

SiriM dowers nigh to rosy ears, 

And radiant jasmines in the stead of pearls. 

The while in summertide the fawn-eyed maids 
Exhale from every limb the sandal sweet— 

Nor spell nor charm save these doth Kama need 
That life should thi'ob again throoghout his veins. 

[124] Vid5baka. Just so! The summer scorches bald-heads 
like us! 

Kino {emiling d^ectedly). The sun doth parch the brow, 
and the dust in the path doth bum the feet. Therefore the 
king’s spouse looks not on the sun.* And furthermore, 

^The vidQeaka Oftutama also irreverently compares the queen Dbaripl 
to a cat in the fourth act of the MatavikAgnimitra, and the vidlisaka 
repeats the proverb here given in KarpHramaiijan, U. 29,11. 

* The scene changee from the sleeping apartment of C&r&yana to a 
part of the royal gardens near the courtyard of the zemma. 

* L 6., the heat is so intense that hia (future) bride cannot leave her 
apartments. 
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* Repeated in B&lar&m&yai^, v. 85; comp. Karpiirama^Tl. !▼. 8. 

* A small golden jingling ornament 

* Between this speech and the next, one of the manuscripts inserts a 
long section, translated in the appendix. 

Celestial choristers and musicians, attendants on Kuvera, the god of 
wealth, and represented with the body of a man and the bead of a horse. 


(’ool to tlie car tho flutes steal sense away, 

And tempting is the wine with water chilled; 

Yea, like to snow the breasts of fawn-eyed maids— 
While Kfima's grace surpasseth every joy. 


(18,5) And thus, good friend, we hear, 

lifiots of young shrubs and fragrant jaaininc bark, 
Swoct sandal sap, asoka tendrils moist, 

Sirlw flowcMii tall, and plantains ripe— 

These bo tlm cooling gifts fierce summer gave 
To flame-scorclicd Kama in the clays of yore. 

( (jrmtU'tdafintf dhctmruffimnit) 

Two woes thci*e be that coolth alone may heal. 

Vet if tlicy be conjoined no man may bear— 

Tire burning radiance of the midday sun, 

And gi'ief of parting from the well-beloved.' 


(117) [120] {[ji thewhiy) 

The maids of long and curving feet that love the swing 
remove her nnklots bent within their circling Angers. The 
golden bell,* its pearls astart from its circumference for close 
compression of tlieir hands, is taken off and hidden by her 
friends. The mantle, trembling with the plucking, upraised 
Angers, is drawn from her swelling bust, o'er which doth lie a 
robe, loosed slightly from her slender stomach.* 


Ki.sg (to th« VinusAKA, peivtivififf her delight in the swing 
with her frieiuU). Good friend, 


[127] Oh, singer sweet as kinnaras * divine, 

That in thy tossing swing dost take delight, 
Consumed by love, set tbou me in thy heart. 
That Kama’s bow may gain the victory. 
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ViDUSAKA. It’s pretty plain from Vicaksana’s words that 
her heart has been jfiven you hefortt marriage ! 

Kixo. Now the four lines of the stanza are complete! 
VidOsaka. Kead *eia to me, old chap! 

[128] Kino {rewU). 

Upon what limb doth tender youth write not? 

Oil, winning wantonness in thy dear eyes, 

(118) That steals my sight away for ecstasy— 

Come, come thou to me, come, ah, come at last! 

And furthermore, 

From her fair throat she took the chain of pearls 
And m my sleep she oast it ropud my neck; 

Lo, thus I give to her her gift again 
That on her bosom’s circuit it may rest. 

ViDdaAKA {geiticulatiny remembrance). Ah, ha! now I’m 
going to ask a sticker! 

King. It’s answered! 

[129] VidCkaka. What’s the difference between Mrgunkavall 
and Kuvalayamfila? 

King, llushl SlteU another man’s wife!' 

VidCmaka. Do /know anything about the affairs of princes? 
Any way, the rustic calls the wife of his brother-in-law a half¬ 
wife,' BO tell me, what’s the difference between Mrgahkuvall 
and Kuvalayamalii ? 

King. What’s the difference between Mrgunkrivall and Kuva- 
layam&lii ? 

(119) ViDUSAKA. That’s been said over and over ; why do you 
say it again ? 

Kino. Then I’ll answer by a simile—as great as is the dif¬ 
ference between liquid camphor and liquid aloes.' 

[130] VidOsaka. That’s clear enough I 
Kino. This will show you, 


’ The wife of the supposed Mrgftfikavarman, who is really Mrg&fik&vall. 

* Apparently, since a second wife of bis brother-in-law is co-wife with 
his own sister, so that he feels a strong interest in her. 

* Comp., perhaps, the English difference between cheese and chalk,” 
(the Sanskrit has vad anfaraih ghaiuu&r&garuaArayob)- 
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All golden as the campak* Lut!* stands, 

But like to darvu-gi-ass* pale Kantall ;* 

Here gleam the gems, while there the white pearls shine- 
Fair manKious both for Love’s most sw-eet disport. 

Yet doth the hrst surpass all earth can give. 

It can’t bo possible, old chap, that the qnocn will have me marry! 

VinCsaKA. What’s impossible about it? Such things Aa«i! 
happened ! {^Lookiiuj heforr. hUn) I see maid-servants of my 
kinswoman coming this way. 

[131] Kin». Who is your kinswoman ? 

VioCkaka. Tim queen.‘ 

Kina, {/smilinf/). Come then, let’s go to the pioturo hall. 
{7'hcy do go)* 

[JCnter at the win/; MiUD-iSKRVAXTS with baskets in their hands; 
all walk abovt ).. 

Fiust Maid-Skrvant. Tai-angikfi I where canlseellio great 
king? 

(120) Skcoxi) MAtn-SKRVANT. Where you see a man athrob 
with eagerness for Ids approaching marriage, Kurahgiku, my 
love! . , 

Anotjirr MAin-SBRVANT. Oh, Vieakwnil,what’s this Taran* 
gika says ? How can one who has wedded thousands of queens 
show such eagerness? 

Ybt AXOTiiKR Maid-Skrvaxt. My dear Vioaksanil! Don’t 
you know anythin/j about the ways of Love ? A man in love 
is always eager ! 

[132] Tabanoika {looking before her). There, near the door of 
the picture-gallery, I see our sovereign, his limbs all wan and 
wasted, attended by the noble CftrSyana like the full moon at 
dawn followed by Saturn. ’ {All approacfi) Victory, victory, 


^Miehelia champaca, Linn., a large tree, bearing rich orange flowers 
of exquisite fragrance (Roxburgh, 458: Balfour, ii. M3). 

* Mrg&fikfiTaU. 

•Biatcufn daetylon, Linn., the common panic-grass of India (Rox¬ 
burgh, 97). 

* Euvalayam&l&. 

* His wife is the sister of the husband of the queen’s aunt! 

* The scene changes from a part of the royal gardens near the court¬ 
yard of the zenana to the vicinity of the picture-gallery. 

* A pale reflex of a shadowy lord. 


I 
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sire ! Tbe queen dcclnros that the anepicious moment is at hand! 
Therefore, array thyself, and liasten to the quadrangle of the 
nuptials 1 

Kin<4. As the queen doth hidt 

(121) Vinf’aA.KA {lochmy at hhasflf). Ladies, what is yonr 
reply in miment and food for a kinsiiuin ? 

Maii>-Skuvants. 'We’ll give it! 

VinPsAKA. What will it bo? 

[133] Maii>-Skrvants. What the asoka longs for, and what 
the lordly god of triple gaxe carries on his head.* 

VidOsaka {hrmuluJiiuff JiU Oh, you slaves ! Do 

you mock the mighty Brahnnin, the dear friend of the gi’eat 
king, the beloved of the Bmhmanee, Pingalika, and the reader 
of half a puda of his stltras?* I’ll make your faces disgust 
your lovers with this staff, crooked as the souls of servant-girls 
like you! 

Taranoika. Calm, sir, be calm ! The queen’s women wore 
jesting with you ; they thought they were your relatives ! 

(122) Another Maii>-Srrvant. Don’t joke any more ; Cara- 
yana the noble is a Durvasas,’ for he’s illy clad I 

Taranoika. He’ll be well-clad before long ! 'iliat’s [134] tbe 
reason we’re making the rognlation marriago festival. ■ Sulak- 
sanfi, HurayasthI, KalakanthT, Vasantalata, Mangalika, Kilma- 
kell, Mrgankalokhil, Bakuldvall, Parabhrtikri, 'Vicaksantl, and 
KalpalatH, prepare the deasil* for the marriage with the bind¬ 
ing of the bracelet of our sovereign skilled in love. 


* A kick and a half-(w)riiig for your neck. Comp. Vicokyav&’s taunt 
to the vidQsaka in KarpHramafijari, {. SO, 27, and his reply, i. 20, 29, as 
well as tbe repartee in i. 20. lS-10. 

* Comp, the vidusaka’s boast of his learning in £arpilrama1[jari, i. 
18,1-9. 

* A pan, denoting both DurvSsas, an ascetic of proverbial irascibility, 
and * wretchedly clothed.* Ibe play on words fails, however, in tbe 
answering sutxlsa. . 

* While the canons of Sanskrit dramaturgy forbid the representation of 
a marriage (lAvi. 57; Wilson, i. xxvii.), Parvatf weds $iva in the fifth 
act of the Birva<»panp4iii«, and EarpQramafijarf is married to Caij^a- 
p&la in the fourth act of the Karpiiramafi)ari (see also Wintemitz, M). 
Tbe marriage-thread is also mentioned in the middle of the ninth act 
of the M&UUlmidhava. 
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{AH api»'oarh mul prof'er red ^nnaentu^ sajroii^ the hrwelri^ 
Jioirer»y rXc.; the them on ioUh a geHtindation ^ tfie 

VidCsaka adorne himetlf with the wigywnt^ eU.y left hy the 

khuj) 

V icakkan A. Why this delay, fair ladieu ? lAJt’e enjoy tliiugs 
from tho very first! ^take them perfect! Sing and dance ! 
[I85j Viijf'KAKA. Ah, ha ! I’ll sing ami dance with them ! 

Kims. As you like. 

{AH itiftg ftud thmve with the VidCsaka) 

(/?» the wi»g) 

Why do VicakHaiia and tlie rest delay ? Bring the great 
king to the qiiaiiraugle !. The qncen is there with her attend¬ 
ants ! 

(123) Tahaxuika. This way, this way, great king! ‘ 

{AH walk abotU^ then enter the QtrxK.v, MRC4AKKAVAid 
dreetted fM a young girl, and Ivuvalavamala) 

QuKKy (oaW«*). My dear Kuvalayamiilu, see how well girl- 
isli garb becomes yonr husband ! (KirvALAVAMALA luug/ie, 
uiferting /terfaee) 

[136] Kiyn (as*Wc). 

The noon am I, consumed with parching flame ; 

She is the eventide, her face its orb ; 

While this red cloth, that still doth sunder us,* 

Is as the twilight, joining night to day. 

Qt'BEX. Koble sire, unveil her face ! Let the moon arise 
within thy mansion ! 

Kiy« {apjyrgaching and doing so, aside). 

All conquered sinks the moon, the lotus lord, 

Before the wondrous radiance of her face. 

For that her slender nose is as a I'eed 
Bearing on either side a lotus blue— 

Ijo beauteous are the eyes of her I (ove. 


' The scene changes from the vicinity of the picture-gallery to the 
Ckklden Quadrangle in the vicinity of the courtyard of the eenana. 

* The screen set between tho bride and groom at the wedding (Jack- 
son, 826; comp. Modi, 28, 81). 
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Quek.v. Dear Mrgnfika.vall, gaxe upon the atars, and 
spread the couch of flowers ! (Mruankavai.1 turnhiff her eye* 
[137] hither and thither in aboehnenty yazee upward a lony 
time). 

ICiNcj {(tjiide). 

Soft on the ground her glances gleam like poarU, 

Yea, shine as ketakas tlirongh all the world, 

(124) Ahd fill the sky with moonbeams ra<liant. 

VinO^KA {aeiiie). Knvalayamfilrv is almost drinking you in 
with lustrous sidelong glances ! 

King. ’Tis so ! 

Oh, sweet the madding glances of thine eyes, 

Long as the condnit of some limpid stream 
And curTing like a ploughshare or a carp ! 

Tis they that fill my soul with all Xx)ve’s power, 

And bring to me thy face beyond compare. 

[13B] But yot she is another's wife ! 

ViuOsAKA. She's yours, you mean, in course of love ! 

QrKKN {aeide^ to Kuvalatakala). See your own husband 
married by my noble lord ! {Aloud) Honored sire, now have 
the deaail walked, and let parched grain be scattered in the 
fire. {The King, /utviny led her around^ eeate himeelf) 

POHTRKM {cfiteriny). Sire, at the door noble BhikgurAyana 
stands with the chief messenger of Candravarman, the queen's 
maternal uncle. {The Kino loohs (oioard the Qukkn) 

(12$) Qusbn’. Let him enter without delay ! 

[139] PoRTRXss. Even so ! {£kit) 

(7'Aen enter Braourayana awl the Mbssbngkr) 

Botb. Victory ! victory to the king, Trilinga’s sovereign 1 

Bhagubatana. Here is the messenger from LaU's lord. 

King. Enter I Doth Candravarman bid ns greeting? 

Mkssbngbr. With the favor of the king ! 

Qubxn. Greetings from me to HUralatn, my maternal uncle's 
wife I 

Mrsskngsr. Thy farther pleasure ? 

Qubbn. Do my elders remember me ? 
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Mrssusokr. One’s own sonl forgets!' {To Qukkn) 
Tliy maternal iincle’s son doth gi'cet thee {all guUculatc 
and our sovereign bids me say : 

“ I ha<l no son, so Mrgankuval! 

I feigned to be n man-child, and ’tis she 
'Hiat iny chief minister hatli hrongiit to yon. 

[140] “To-day a son doth glorify my house, 

And therefore her, most dainty and most fair. 

Skilled in all aits and sportsome in her mood, 

Yet knowing well decorum’s every rnlo— 

Yen, MrgfulkilvalT, who, fate foretells, 

Shall wed a prince to rule o’er all the world, 

Shouldst thou now give im^o some lord of earth 
With glory radiant as great Indra’s own.” 

(126) Ihi AUUKAYANA {aaulf). Mine intellect, that twlneth around 
the tree of politics, bcareth fruit. 

Vinf’SAKA {raixiny A/s hand). See, she’s given and w'eddcd I 
Don’t you sec on the foitiarm tlie circling bridegroom’s bracelet 
of pink thread belonging to my dear old cbuiu and Mrgiiilkd- 
vall ? • {All are aatouUhed) 

Qukkn {aaidf). See what evil tricks fate plays ! My merry 
game of feigned device has turned out true ! {After refection) 

[141] It can’t be helped! {Aloud) Noble sir, even* without 
my maternal uncle’s bidding, I should have her wed 1 

MsMtuNGKR. Oil, ((ueen, the minds of those like you, even 
when they work by cbaiico, achieve success ! 

VinOsAKA {asUle). Ah, ha ! the queen’s sorry now I 
Kixn. Full true I Fate giveth weal to all according to 
desert! 

Qukrk (osiWe). Alas! I’vo missed the way of my [142] 
intent, but their continued fortune lasteth still! 

(127) Mkkiiai.a. Since the queen’s giving us the noble bluff, 
let’s play the game out 1 Wheu the water’s gone, what’s tho 
use of a bridge? Wheu the marriage is over, what's the good 
of looking at the stars I' 

' I. e., I forgot all about that! 

* This portion of the marriage ceremony seems to be of late develop¬ 
ment (Haas, 811-Kld, 886; Colebrooke, MiectUaneceu Etaaya, i. 328; 
comp. Modi, 80-81). ■ “ Tliere’s no use crying over spilled noilk.” 
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ViD&ftAKA. Ob, ci'est'jewol of ministers, thou ait a ucw 
Cfinakya I' Bhuguruyana, Kuvalayamrilu, too, belongs to iiiy 
old chniu, for groat sages say : 

Wife* slave, and son have naught that is their own, 

For all they gain belongcth to their lord.* 

MKs.HK.siiKK. Ah, wliat skill in tradition on the part of Ourfi- 
ynna, the great king’s boon comi>anion ! 

Biiaoukayana. Caruyana’s right! Come now, oh, queen ! 
■NVetl her, too, with tliis very bracelet! 

Qukkn. As the great minister will! 

VinO^KA {taking Kuvalavamala’k hand and placing it in 
(128) tlk^ Kinq’s). Ah, ha ! The rnstic calls the wife of his 
brotber-iu-law a half-wife, but [144] you’re whole wives! {All 
langh;tl>A QiiecnfarctaatnniU. 71;//to hfAin-SKavANTs) You 
sing and dance, and I’ll sing and dance, for the wedding’s all 
over I (TVtoy do so) 

MrqankavalI (acuity imili-ng'). Come, Kuvalayaniula, em¬ 
brace me ! Since you’re a wife, we’re co-wives. 

BitAOURATAKA (onde, gMtieidating a twitching of the right 
eye).* I don't know what other cause of joy there can bo 1 

PoRTRRss {entering). Your majesty ! At the door stands 
Kurangaka, come w'ith a letter from Vatsa, the commander-in- 
chief. 

Kino. Let him enter I {kkiit Portrkss) 

[145] (T’/ton enter Kubanoaka) 

Kura.voaka (5ot9i;ii7). Victory, victory, sire ! 

{JPreeenU the letter) 

Bhaovratana (tahee it arid reade)'. 

“All hail to thee, oh, king ! In Krpurl* • 

Where sound the rolling waves of Narmadil, 


* A famous Brahmao, the minister of Candragupta (Sandrokottos), 
whom he helped to establish the Haurya dynasty. He is the hero of 
Vi^khadatta’s drama, Mudr&rtlkfasa and the putative author of the 
Cdt}akyani(i (comp. Klatt, DeTrecentU CdnokiKB Pceta Jndtet Senfenftis, 
16, and Kreesler’s translation in his Sftmmen tfidise/ier Ldreneklugheit, 
161-195). 

* Comp. Manu, vjii. 416 (Ind. Spr. 4670). * A good omen. 

* Apte, 46-47, reads, on the basis of a Tanjore manuscript, 2WpvH 
and Kalacuri. Tripnti seems to be the modem Tevur on the Narbada, 
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^rlvatsa, lord of all thy host, doth bond 
Before Karj)flravai>ta, his dear lord, 

(129) In love and awe, his hands upon his brow ; 

While widowed dames of haughty Murala 
Abase their eyes unto his lotus feet.” 

And something butter thati that is written here : “ Tlivough the 
valor of thee, the royal adornnicnt of ICaraculi, through the 
perspicuous undcmUiidiiig of the great minister, Bhagurayana, 
and through the execution of orders on the part of wretched 
Koldicrs like me, all the tyrant^ ])rine(^ in the eastern, western 
fl46] and northern regions were reduced to subjeotiou. Only 
the monarchs of the south were still seen to stand. But even 
there the news was told, and Vlrapala, the lord of Kuiitila, 
deprived of his sovereignty by a kinsman, came to the king for 
refuge,, and, in obedience to the king’s command, w’e placed 
him at our head, and camped on the banks of the PayosnT.’ 
And then, 

“Kfirna^ cunning in the fray, Ceylon 
Of lion’s deeds, Pdndya* of deadly blade, 

The lord of Murala* with horses stout, 

Andhra’ of flawless valor in the Held, 

Bold Kuntala, lord of the radiant spear, 

And Koukaiia,* with other monarchs brave 
All, all did hand together ’gainst our host. 


six miles from Jabalpur. It is possible, however, that the names are 
intentionally mutUat^ for purposes of disguise, or that the geography 
is imaginary. There Is little evidence here to show that Nfpurl was 
Vidyddharamalla’s capital, as Apte thought. It seems rather to have 
been a town, perhaps a captured city, whence Vatsa despatched hia mes* 
senger to the king. 

* '* Evidently the modern Puma, a feeder of the Tapi” [in Berar], 
Apte, 51: comp. Lassen, 685-687). 

* A district of ancient India corresponding to the modem districts of 
Tinnevelli and Madura in the extreme south-east of India (Dey, 67; 
Lassen, 191-195). 

* A tribe on the banks of Muralft (the modem Narbada, flowing from 
the 'Western Ghats to the Arabian Sea), identified by Apte, 51, with 
the Keralas. 

* A district of ancient India between tlie Ood&varl and Eistna in 
Madras (Apte, 49, Dey 4). 

* The modern Konkan in the Bombay Presidency. 
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[147] “Meanwhile, onT forces joined battle with them.” 

KiX<}. V.alorous in deeds of battle is Kaniuta 1 
Biia«}uray.vna { racUe *). “Then, 

‘My love the dead crushed ’neath the tusker’s feet; ’ 

‘ Ah, dear to mo the foe with spears transfixed ; ’ 

‘ For yon convulsing corpse my soul doth yearn ; * 

‘This frowning, severed brow my heiirt’s desire ' 

Thus cried, as ye have heard, the maids divine 
'I'hat choose them spouses on the b1oo<l-stained field. 

“But what need of writing more? We defeated them, and 
placed Vrraprda on his throne.* The rest may be learned from 
Kurangaka’s mouth.” 

Kuka.vuaka. My month is like that of a dnim, your maj¬ 
esty ; not a sound is there.' 

(130) [148] King. They whose mouths ai-e letters, boar lettei’S. 
BhagurIyana. Therefore, now, 

Unto the eastern strand where Gauges fiows. 

And in the south to Tfimraparnl’s * wave, 

Where in the west the sesi greets Narmada, 

Yea, to tlie milky ocean in the north 

'ITiat joys in streams* from dancing Siva’s locks 

Doth rule the monarch of Karaculi. 

{Salutinff tha King) Can I do thee service more? 

[149] King. E’en greater joy than this is mine, 

'rhe anger of my queen hath passed away, 

Sweet MrgfiAkfivali, my love, is won ; 


‘ Each of these four lines is spoken by a different Apsaras, or celes¬ 
tial betsera, who, like the Norse valkyr, chooses a lover from the heroes 
slain in battle. Hjs stanza is repeated in BSiar^riUiyaryiy viii. 11. 

* Comp, the success of Vatsa’s troops in the fourth act of the Ratn&vaXl, 
the victory of the forces of Vatsar&ja, and the restoration of Drdhavar* 
man, VatsarAja’s ally, to his throns by his friend's anny, at the close of 
the PriyadarHk&. In the Ratn&vdR, moreover, as in the ViddhaM- 
tabhaHjikd, the news is told the king by the prime minister, aided by an 
envoy from the general of the royal army. 

* I do not speak unless desired. The king's answer seems to convey a 
reproof. 

* The modern Tambrapami in TinnevelU (Apte, 46 ; Lassen, 192). 

* The Ganges. 
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Brave Knntala’s fair daughter, once a bride 
Unto another, weds with me at last; 

"While by your wisdom and great Vatsa’s might 
My soveroignty doth spread o’er all the world— 

What blessings more than those could heart desire ? ' 

So be it then ! 

As boaiitoous as the broad and snowy breast 
On the loft side of dread Bhavfiurs lord ;* 

As eager as great Visnii’s arras to twine 
In close cmbi'acc about fair I/alcsml’s neck ; 

As skilful as the hands of mighty Brabm 
To shape the foirais that move through all the world : 
So goodly and so sweet are sages’ words 
Tlmt every car shonld quaff in ecstasy. 

[150] {£ieewU omms) 

Enu Of Act IV. 


APPENDIX. 

Arte’s manuscript B, “complete but very badly written,” inserts the 
following pawage at 59. It is, in all probability, a late interpolation. 

(1) Caught by their bands and in tlieir fingers clasped, 

Yea, resting on their long and rounded throats, 

The cords of pearls, tossed by the lofty swing, 

Now leave the beauteous circlets of tbeir breasts. 

In rhythmic beat their dainty anns are raised, 

While with their slender hands they fain would hold 
Their bracelets that the welling sweat bedews. 

Entangled in their nails, their tresses long 
Stream in the breeze and softly kiss their hips, 
Wherefrom their heavy girdles slowly fall. 


* Comp. KarpHramafijaH, iv. 28. The situation and sentiment are 
strikingly paralleled in the closing speech of the king in the Priyadar- 
Sik& (comp, also the close of the MUlavikignimitm). 

* diva and P&rvatf conjoined in one body, the right half male and the 
left half female (see Moor, Hindu Pantheon, plates 7, 24). 


Unto their upturned eyes sink mnssy locks, 
Wherein a moment's space the cavera stays 
Tliat marks the spot wlicre tiny fingers twined. 


With perfumes decked, bright gleams the wondrous place 
Encircled by the* jsoue of furrows tlircc, 

Wiere tips of rosy nails full fcatly write. 


Now fast descending, with their hollowed hands 
(2) They cleanse the dew of summer^s heat away, 

And shade averted faces with their palms. 

Such be the deeds of those attendant maids 
That wait upon thy love, oh, lord of men, 

Proclaiming all the summer’s weal and woe. 

Kin( 4 Even so. 

On his white jasmine bow great Kilma lays 
His arrow of the trtimpet-llowcr red. 

Eager to conqner all the triple world, 

And makes his shrine within the hearts of dames 
That bathe them as the eventide draws nigh. 

VidOsaka. You’re easily hidden now I Let’s know what 
happened last night, for since the day the dream was seen the 
queen has been wrathy again and again, and cooled down again 
and again, so that Pingalikd, my wife, is sour one day and 
sweet the next. 

Kino. Right you are ! "WTien a tendril of the kAravella’ 
plant climbs a soap-berry tree and gets sprinkled with sea-water, 
do you say that it stays bitter? It’s no wonderful event, but 
yet, 

That starry chamberlain, the lord of night. 

On whom mine eyes are fixed, comes not to me ; 

Nor have I heard the wondrous paHcama, 

The note of omen good that joys the ear ; 

' Jfomodtea chanxrUia, Linn., a vegetable with a large bitter fruit, 
which is eaten before it ripens, especially in curries. The fruit is 
soaked in salt and water before dressing (Balfour, u. 071). 
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The teuder ghuces of you muiden s)im 
Stmy here and there, but look on me askance ; 

And I may never quaff ambrosia sweet 
Drawn from tlio amorous Jips of her I love. 

(3) VinffsAKA. Well, lovers are half fools, and girls mock 
them with their glances and their gait. Tell me what the devil 
I* the matter! 

Kinu. Why do you ask me hero? Ask the friend of love 
there. 

Each glance shot from the coign of maidens’ eyes, 

Each step while slow their arms sway to and fro, 

Each stammering word of witchery divine, 

Methinks is nectar sweet from Kama’s fount. 

VidDkaka. Say, sAc must bo in a funk today \ 

Kikg. She ts, old chap, for with departing day Yicakwiiil 
came to me and told me of her plight. 

V:i>C^KA. With what letter? 

Kino. Listen, 

Like to a tossing swing the sighs she breathes, 

And as a waterfall her tearful eyes ; 

All sear her blossom of the tagara,' 

Yea, pale her cheek, and faint—how faint!—those limbs, 
Nigh which the crescent of the silvern moon 
Seems gross and great, e’en on its natal eve. 

And furthermore, 

Ah, let the betel climb the betel-palm, 

The night Und union with her chosen lord ; 

So yon sweet songstress make thy heart her own, 

And Kama win him mighty victory. 


' Tabemaemoniana coronaria, Roxb., a shrub bearing waxy double 
flowers of a pure white color and a faint pleasant odor, which becomes 
delightfully fragrant at night (Roxburgh, d49 : Balfour, iii. 797-798). 


Seven Einendatione of the Text of the Jiig Veda .—By Maurior 
Bloomfikld, Professor in the Johns Hopkins Uiiivoraity, 
Baltimore, Md. 

1. Emend, in RV. vih. 18. 13, I'iriRlsU yftr to rlriKiMpiyfir, os 
metric))] equivalent of prose ririKy«triyfir=ririHlsto+riyftr. 

Olio of the most oxtruordinary hits of Rij^Veda tniUition is 
contained in viii. 18. 13, which roads as follofv's: 

y(t nah kiU oid rfrikMti 

rak^tvena m&rtyah, 

svaih sd dvili ririsTsta ydr jdnab. 

The first two pAdas are clear: * The mortal who with demonic 
practices desires to harm us . . . .* We can guai'anteo before* 
band that he who is so minded will himself come to grief. The 
Pet. Lexs., under 4 yu, and Grassmann in his Lexicon, surmise 
dvayfir for yfir. This yields the following result: ^ May that 
treacherous man come to harm by bis practices.' But dvayfih 
occurs twice in the next two stanxas; why should it have been * 
corrupted here to yfih? And ririslsu, from the reduplicated 
stem, ought to mean *do harm,’ ‘injure,* rather than ‘take 
harm,’ ‘ bo injurod.’ 

Ludwig (124) rotains yftr as it stands and tronslatos: ‘ Dieser 
rUhrige mensch leide schaden durch seine eigeue weiae.’ Aside 
from the same fault iu tlie rendering of the causative ririsrsta 
the word yfir remains anomalous in form and meaning. I think 
the passage can be cured without leaving any problematic 
remnants. The metrical reading of the passage is as follows: 

suufh si vvAi ririsimybr janah, 

where ririslstayfir is the metrical eqnivalent of prose ririsIsUyfir 
= ririslsm 4* Sy6r. The syllable s^ has been shortened metric¬ 
ally to stf) because it is required to be short in the critical final 
cadence of the verse line, and is besides preceded by a long syl¬ 
lable. The translation of the entire stanza is, ‘ The mortel who 
with demonic practices desires to harm us, may that person by his 
own doings injure his life.’ That ririsTsU is causative and not 
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inti'ansitivc may be seen from RV. vi. 61.7, closely parallel to our 
paasage: svayam ripfw tanvsiih rlriaiHta, ‘May the rascal injure 
hifi own pevROD.* It will be observed that ririsIsU in viii. 18.13, 
and rTrialRta in vi. 61.7 m‘c metrical doublets in different positions 
in tlio vorse-line. They also illustrate the domination of metri* 
CJil need over rjuantity. A neat pai‘allel, loo, from a .Rimilar 
spheiv, that is, coiicorning an impious man, is RV. viii. 97. 3, 
svAfh cviiir mumurat p/iHyaih vasu, ‘May ho by his own 
doings destroy the thrift of his property.* Here Ve notice the 
oauKitivo mumurat as the parallel to the oaiuatives rirlslsto and 
rtrisTspi. 

The emendation in the passage under discussion consists 
therefore only of making a continuous batch of syllables out of 
the SaiuhittVs ririslsta yfir, namely, riristsuyfir, and consider¬ 
ing it the metrical equivalent for prose riri^stAyhr. Wo arc 
familiar witlt tliese strenuous clianges of quantity for meter's 
sake in single words like adidipam and calucala; in two words 
like pibu-piba. In my articles ‘ On rcTsama, an epithet of 
Indra," and, ‘The god Indra and the STima-Veda,** 1 .think 1 
have shown that quantitative metathesis for meter's sake can 
take place across the scam of a compound. I now note virasut 
for vlrawlt, ‘holding men,' RV. i. 36. 6, in the final cadence of 
a triHtubb: . . . bbfivane vlrA^t. Probably also duvasan^so, 
metrical for duvasanuso in RV. iv. 6. 10, 4yeniso n4 duvasa- 
nilsi) 4rtham, ‘ like eagles going to a distance.' Here the 
metrical change takes place in the syllable before the final 
cadence, also a critical place where a short syllable is needed. 
We may suspect also the word jaudyanuh in AV. xii. 1. 47. It 
occurs in the line, y6 te panthuno bahuvo janilyanAh, and the 
PadapAtha analyzes it as jana -(- 4yanAh. But this class of 
compounds generally have yuna for their second member, e. g. 
dovayana,' pKryana, rathaydna, whereas ayana is provailingly 
compounded with propositions, dyana, udayana, upayana*, 
nydyana, pardyana, prdyana, etc. It certainly looks as though 
y6 te pdnthuno babdvo jandyanAh was substituted in a metrically 

*JAOS. xxi. 60 ff. 

* Wiener Zeitaehrift fUr die Kunde des Morgenlandes, xvii. 150 ff. 

* Note in the AV. itself, iii. 15. 2 : vl. 55. 1, yh p&nthtoo bahivo deva- 
ydnfib»TS- 3. 8. 14. 4, yh te Tyaman bahuvo devaydnib» 1“ TS. 6. 7. 
2. 8, yi catrdrab patiiAyo devaySn&b* 
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too conscientions mood for jv to piuithuno bahavo janaySnfih. 
As far as is kuowa, the metrical shorteniug of a long vowel, 
when the result of samdhi in the seam of a compound, is shown 
here for the first time in ririwstuyfir for rirfsIrtflyOr. 

2. hlroond, in RV. i. 30. 16, sa no to sauo=siuuiK, in the kciiso 
of ‘success.* 

HV. i. 30. 16, in the iiuiin a good staiixa, H'mls as fellow’s: 

stisvad (ndndi pupruthadbhir jigaya 
htlnadadbhih saMvnaadbbir dhanani, 
sa no hirauyamthaiii dnusanilvun 
sa nah saiiitu saiiuye sa no 'dat. 

‘Ever does Indra with mightily foaming, neighing, snorting 
. steeds conquer wealth.’ Thus the first hemistich. Supposing 
now that we snbBtitute for the second tautological sa no in the 
fourth pilda some accusative, say a word for ‘success,* then the 
second hemistich runs as follows: ‘lie the wonder-working god 
has given ns a golden chariot; he the 8ucce.<sful (sanitil) has 
given us success (g4uo) unto succeeding (aanaye).* I'his, 1 
believe, is the way the pads once stood. Vor tlie second su no 
we mnsl as.sumc, without changing the sound in any way^ an 
accusative neuter sano =: sunns, an u-s-stem, which, so far )is 1 
know, is not otherwise quotable. 'I'herefore the Padapiltba 
misunderstood the word, and divided it into sa no. ‘i'lie impres¬ 
sion that all this is as I have assumed is strengthened not a 
little by such a passage as Ap^. xvi. 20. 2, sanir asi Sivnyfa tvH 
saneyara, ‘ Success art thou, unto succeeding may I obtain tbee.* 
Here sanyfii tvtl saneyam paraphrases fairly well (barring the 
change of person) the words saniye sAno 'dat, as I have pro¬ 
posed to restore the RY. passage. A parallel version of the 
same formula, sanir asi sanit&si saneyam, TS. i. 6. 4. 4 ; AS. 
i. 11.1; i. 15. 12, contains the additional sanitii of the RV. 
passage. 

3. Emend, in RV. iii. 5. 5, ripd to rup6, in the sense of 
‘ ascents.* 

An evil fate has attended the tradition and explanation of a 
feminine stem r<ip which occurs three times in the RigVeda, 
and after a necessary correction a fourth time. In RV. iii. 5. 5 
occurs a stanza, addressed to Agni, which is quite clear in form 
and meaning except for the single word rip6. 
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p»tt priyiim ripo agraxh paduih vvh 
piiti yahvdii cdraiiam stiryaHya, 
pilti iiiiblm aaptaKlrKaiiam agnlU 
piiti (Uvitnum upaioadara rKVtih. 

Tlu' lax<t thm* pililiiH ai'o clear: * lie, tlio young (Agin)» guards 
the ciiurKC of tlie huh ; Agni guartU at his navel (birth-place) 
Uiu Kevou-lieadeil (god) ; he the high one guards the feast of 
the gods.’ N»>w the first pfida, which cODtains ripo, occurs a 
Rccoml time in the JiigVeda, iv. 5. 8, with rup«i for ripo. Yet 
Jlergaiguc * translates it as it stands hy, ‘ He guards the summit 
of deceit which is dear to him—tlie dwelling of the bird.* 
Ludwig (306) Hubatitiites rupo for ripo, and translates it by 
earth) following Silyaua (bhflminiima): * Er schttst don lieben 
hochort der erdc.* Doubtless rupo is to be substituted for 
ripo. Hut the ootiro stanza desenbes some kind of solar para¬ 
dise of which Agni is in charge. The western lexicons, follow¬ 
ing native scholastic lead, translate rhp by * cow.* I think we 
can go IcsH far afield: rfip moans ‘height,* ‘ascent,* being a 
back-formation from the causative stem ropaya, and therefore 
the eipiivalent of rfih ‘height,* ‘ascent.* Now that fits pally 
in RV. iii. 5. 6, and also in iv. 6. 8 : ‘Ho guards the dear 
summit of the height—the dwelling of the bird.* In RV. x. 
18. 3 wc have pailca pacUni rnpd anv arobam. ‘Five steps 
along the ascents I have ascended here rupo is cognate accu¬ 
sative after arobam. Cf. rhho ruroha, AV. xiii. 1. 4; 8. 26 ; 
rdhanti pflrvya rfihah, MS. iv. 12.2 : 181. 16, and rohfijh-roham 
druroha, TB. 2. 5. 2. 1. In the obscure pilda KV. iv. 6. 7, 4gre 
rupa drupitaiii jabaru, which is made opaque by the as-. Xcy. 
jabiiru, the word 4rupiUra is certainly not to be derived from 
rup * break,* as the lexicons would have it. The words &sre 
rupa urupitam, one way or another, mean, ‘ascend the summit 
of the ascent.’ 

The word rfip figures only in the midst of cosmic turgid pas¬ 
sages. The presence in our RV. redaction of one and the 
same puda, one time with rupo, another time with rip6, would 
seem to show that the meaning of rupo had become obscure at 


• Quarante Hymnee du Rig-Veda (ptiblUs j^r Victor Henry), p. 8. 
See also Bergaigne, La JUUgion Vidique, vol. ii, p. 7i f. 
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the time the Samhita was put into the shape in which it has 
come down to us. 

4. Emend, perhaps, in RV. viii. 20. 6, pipuya to plyaya. 

One of the nddle-stanxns of RY. viii. 29, a hymn which seems 

to me to be a nivid or invitation* to ton varieties of gods, is 
addressed to Pflmn. It is stanza G : 

pjithu elcah pTpuya tiUkaro yathuil 
e^ veda nidhlndm. 

Ludwig (231) niakes a strong literal translation which would be 
all right if one conld have confldenco in the resulting sense : 

* Vom wege Avird der einc fett wie cin dieb; er weiss wo die 
sch&tzo sind.* I cannot believe that Phsan is really depicted by 
the poet as getting fat on highway robber}', even though the 
word * robber’ is introduced in a poetic comparison. Geldner 
and Kaegi, Sieltcnziy Litdtr^ p. 129, translate much more plau¬ 
sibly : * One lurks on the road like a robber ; he knows where 
the treasures are.’ This must be nearly tlio correct sense, but 
how can pipaya mean Murk’. I would suggest piyfiya, froju 
pi=&pi, and iyaya ' goes \ and I'ender : ' One travels upon the 
roads,’ etc. 

5. Kmend, in RV. vi. 40. 15, abhi ca krumftmu to abhf c4kra- 
miUna. 

The gods collectively are addressed, RV. vi. 49. 15, in the 
plain words of the following hemistich : 

kwyam dutlijdraih ycna janun 
sprdho idevlr abb( ca kramuniA 
vi^ 4dovIr abhy iisuavama. 

* Give ns imperishable dwellings from which we may advance 
against the godless enemy, reach the godless enemy.’ The 
word ca in the second of these lines without correlative ca in the 
third line is certainly to be eliminated by reading cakramiiiua 
for ca kr&milma. Then the sense is as given above without 
disturbance. 

6. Emend, in RV. i. 119. 8, ita Qtfh to ituQtlh. 

RV. i. 119. 8, speaking of the well-known characteristic of 
the Aivins as helpers in need, reads as follows : 


> See the author in the Tranaactioi^ of ikt Congreu of Arts and 
^’cience, St Louis, 1904, vol. ii, p. 486 f. 
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svjIrvatTr Hd fltfr ynvdr uha 
citru abbike abhavann abbfsMyah. 

Ludwig (30) traiiRlates : *Liecbtreicli da war cure hilfe, wundor- 
har in dcr niibe war euer ixjistand.’ Here itah js rendered, 
rather lightly, by ‘then,* but no real objection can be raised 
until wo note the quite common compound itaQti. This fits 
even better : ‘ Your hoaventy, woudcrLil aid, that helped out 
of this (difficult situation) wiisthen at band.* The difficult situ¬ 
ation is dcsi'ribcd in the first hemistich of the stanza : Bhujyu, 
the son of Tugra, is wailing because be has been abandoned iu 
the depth by his own fatlier. 

7. Emend, in RV. iii. 3C. 7, samudrdna to samudre ua. 

Two stanzas of the RV. contain what seems to be one and 
the same piida in diffei-ent orthography: once, vi. 19. 5, snraudre 
nd sindharo yddamiinilh; tlio other time, iii. 36. 7, samudrona 
siudhavo yudamiluuh. The stanza ti. 19. 6, dealing with god 
Indra, is as follows: 

dlirtavrato dhanaddh somavrddhah 
sa hi vamasya vasiinab puruksfib, 
sum jagmire patbyri rdyo asmin 
samudru na siudhavo yddamunrih. 

‘Upholding law, giving wealth, strengthened by soma, he 
verily richly disposes of pleasant goods. The paths of wealth 
have met in him as rivers uniting in the sea.’ The reading 
samudru na hero stands unquestioned, because there is a com- 
pariaon which must be expressed by na, and because the loca¬ 
tive samudru corresponds to the locative asmin. We could not 
here read by any chance samudruna sindhavo yddamanuh. 

The other stanza, RV. iii. 36. 7, reads as follows: 

samiidruna sindhavo yadamunii 
indruya somaih sfisutau bbarantah, 
ah^fim dnhanti, etc. 

Ludwig (60a) renders the passage as follows: ‘Mit dem meere 
zusammen strebend die flttsse, dem Indra gut gekclteiten soma 
bringend, es pressen den stamm sie . . .* The first pada thus 
translated does not connect with the rest, and will not do so 
until we substitute a reading that contains a comparison; in other 
words, we must here I'ead samndru na siudhavo yadamdulh. 
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Then the rendering Is as follows: * Bringing well pressed soma 
to Indra, as rivers uniting in the sea, they extract (the soma) 
from the stems (of the soma^plant) . . .* The comparison 
expi’esses the well-knowu notion that Indra’s drinking capacity 
is so great as fairly to require lakes of soma unto its saitsfau* 
tion. The next stanxa stiites this without circuinlocntion: 
liradti iva kuksuyah sotuadbunrih, * TTis hcIIy-Oitvitius, holding 
soma, aiv like lakes.* A good parallel is ItV. x. 43. 7: 

apo na sindhuni abhi yat saimik^aran 

Bi'miusa fndram knlyu iva hraduui. 

Of. also RV. i. 8. 7 ; 52. 7, and the passtiges under the head of 
kuksi in Grassmaun’s Lexicon. 


Th9 Ahf^itiwx of tUxe Competitive Eoaminaiimis m China .— 
By John C. Fkrouson, Pli.D., Shangliai, Cbiua. 

In a paper read by Dr. W. A. P. Martin before the Society 
in 18G8 at Boston, a bnlliant account was given of the cxamina* 
tion system in China by whicli officials were selected. It was 
pointed out as a model from which useful lessons might be 
taken by tlie United States in framing rales for the civil service 
examinations which were being discussed at that time. In view 
of the many praises which have been bestowed upon the system 
by foreign writers, it may be well to record in the Journal of 
this Society the last judgment pronounced on the system by 
the leading men of China. During tlie summer of 1905, 
the Memorial which follows was presented to the Throne by 
the men whose names are given and who represent every shade 
of public thought iu China. Tliis Memorial was followed by 
ail Imperial Edict of September 2, 1905, by which the examina* 
tion system was abolished. 


Memorial. 

A Joint Memorial by the Tartar General of Moukden, Chao 
Er Hsuan, the Viceroy of Chihli, Ynan Shih Kai, the acting 
Viceroy of Liang Kiang, Chow Fu, the Viceroy of Hu Kwang, 
Chang Chili Tong, the acting Viceroy of Liang Kwan, Tsen 
Gbun-bsien, the Governor of Hunab, Tuan Fang, respectfully 
presented for Imperial consideration, in which the urgent need 
of national preservation, due to the strenuous difficulties of the 
times, is pointed out and the proposal to abolish the system of 
examinations and to promote the establishment of schools is 
made, together with careful and safe plans for the carrying out 
of the scheme. 

The defects of the system of examinations have been spoken 
of in detail by men of ancient and i-ecent times, and your 
memorialists Shih Kai and Chih Tuog have also presented sev¬ 
eral memorials for Imperial consideration in which it was shown 
that this system was a hindrance to tlie establishment of schools. 
The arguments used iu these Memorials need not be repeated. 
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Rocently au Imperial Edict bas been iesued for the gradual 
abolition of the syt^tem of examinations extending over a peiiod 
of three irionnial examinations, so that after ten years all pro¬ 
motions should be made from schools. This deep and far- 
reaching plan for the promotion of schools has been published 
to tlio people of the Empire as the basis of reform and the need 
of the times. In meditating upon the general conditions and 
considering carefully the trend of the times, your memoralists 
liave become aware that the urgency of present circumstances 
is greater than ever before and th.at in the united exercise of 
our utmost strength an hour is worth thousands of gold. As 
long as the system of examinations is not abolished, students 
will trust to their good fortune for obtaining the highest 
degrees, and their desire for the difficult work of real better¬ 
ment will be diverted. The people will follow their example, 
and the hope for the establishment of private schools will be 
ver}* small. The resources of the Oovernmeut not being ade¬ 
quate, it is certain that there will be no general movement for 
the o]>oning of schools. If at the present time tlie system of 
examinations were abolished and schools were universally estab¬ 
lished, it would require more than ten years before men of 
talent could be produced; but if there is a further delay of ten 
years while the system is being gradually abolished and schools 
are slowly being opened, it will be more than twenty years Imfore 
there will be men of talent available for use, since the process 
of education is one that cannot bo hurried. Our strong neigh¬ 
bors are pressing in upon us and can we delay? During recent 
years all countries have been hoping that we should reform ami 
have been urging us to change our system. They have all had 
misgivings that we ai'e bound up to old systems, and have ridi¬ 
culed us as being like a rat looking in both directions, nndecided 
which one to take. While there is this general disbelief and no 
change has been made in the spirit of contempt, in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye peace will be restored between Japan and Russia 
and the affairs of China will be in a still more dangerous con¬ 
dition. Then there will be a rnde awakening, which will scatter 
general disbelief and destroy accumulated contempt. Such a sys¬ 
tem of examinations has long been considered a sonree of reproach 
by foreigners, but schools are considered to be the chief factor 
in a reformed govemmeut. As soon as conservative methods 
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are boldly and ligorously abandoned and new methodB adopted^ 
those who see and hear what is being done will all use their best 
endeavors to treat with us on a basis of mutual respect, and the 
students from Cliina who are pursuing their studies in foreign 
countnes will also receive encouragement. Emphasizing the 
importance of schools will obviate the possibility of being car¬ 
ried away by gross Muporstition and idle rumoi-s. The value of 
men of intelligence equipped with useful knowledge cannot be 
over-eatimated. The establishment of schools is not solely for 
tlie tmining of learned men but for the general dissemination of 
knowledge among the people, so that all may receive the advan¬ 
tages and acquired jrawers of an elementary education.. This 
will result ih patriotic loyalty to the country and in increased 
ability to earn a livelihood. Those who show that they have 
higher abilities can be employed as odicials, and those of less 
attainments will not fail to be useful membei's of the commn- 
nity. Soldiers, faimiers, artisans, and mei’chants will all follow 
their mpective business witli intelligent zeal. 'Women and 
children will not be left in idleness, but schools will be estab¬ 
lished in the homes of the people. No place will be w'ithout a 
school and no 2 )er 8 on without an education. If this method be 
followed, why should our country not become wealthy and 
strong ? Those who have carefully studied the situation know 
that the secret of Pmssia’s victory over France and of Japan’s 
over Russia lay in their primary schools ; in fact, the root of 
prosperity and strength is in the establishment of schools, and 
in this respect it is now only China that lags in the rear. If 
the examination system is not abolished and the schools are not 
established, how can general intelligence grow among students 
and people ? Hence, if it is desired to avert threatening dan¬ 
gers, the commencement must be made in the establishment of 
schools, and in order to establish schools the e.xamination sys¬ 
tem most be first abolished. This is the reason that prompts 
your memorialists to suggest the abolition of the examination 
system, so that learning may be diffused, literary ability encour¬ 
aged, the people civilized, good customs established, the coun¬ 
try pacified in her internal relations and respected by her 
powerful neighbors. 

Although the examination system may be abolished, there are 
several important matters to be attended to, and the first of 
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these iu imporUnce is that due regard should be jiaid to classi¬ 
cal learning. There arc those who fear that when these e.\ami- 
nations arc abolished classical learning will be neglected. 
Under the old system it was neccssarj' to be able to recite and 
explain the Classics in order to write on the subjects assigned 
for essays, but apart from the Four Hooks and Five Classics 
other classical studies were not pursued. Even all of tlic Five 
Classics wore not studied and ^osc which were studied were 
often not understood. How could such a system tend to the 
encouragement of classical learning ? In the present system of 
education, which has received Imperial sanction, the study of the 
Classics is emphasised. There will be no lessening of the study 
or explanation of the Classics either in the primary or second¬ 
ary schools, the purpose being that puinls who have dnished 
the courses of these schools shall have studied Ten Classics so 
as to underatand them. In the colleges there will be a special 
department for classical study in which history, literature, and 
philosophy will be studied. It will thus bo seen that all of the 
ancient learning will be included in the curricula of tlie schools 
and none of it will be lost. It might even be said that the 
schools will make this learning of greater importance. Onr 
only concern is that those who manage scbools may pay more 
attention to the new than to the old learning in disobedience of 
the regulations. Tliis would result in the production of men 
who h^ no moral standards, and would therefore bo useless to 
their country. For this reason we beg that your Majesties will 
command the viceroys and governors of the various provinces 
to instruct those iu charge of schools to give strict attention to 
classical learning and to the literature and history of their 
country. In this way such learning will daily increase in 
importance and will run uo risk of being neglected. 

A second important matter which needs attention is that 
emphasis'should be placed upon personal character. Under the 
old system students were only examined as to the quality of 
their literary attainments, but no attention was paid to tbeir 
character, with the result that there w*as often a feeling of 
shame as to the attainments of students in this respect. In the 
present regnlations for schools, however, it is provided that in 
addition to their examination in literary subjects, they shall 
also be given marks for conduct. These marks will be given 
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to students for six things, viz: good conversation, careful per¬ 
sonal appearance, attention to etiquette, diligence, intercourse 
with friends, and conduct on the street. When students are 
examined in their studies an average will be made between 
these marks and those for daily conduct. This matter should 
also form the subject of a special edict to viceroys and govern¬ 
ors of the various provincos. 

A third iin)>orU«it matter is the immediate esUblishmcnt of 
normal schools. The greatest caiujc of concern is not that there 
are no scliools or no funds to establish them, but that there are 
no teachers. A special edict should also be issued commanding 
the provinces to send pupils, who luivo finished their secondary 
studies to foreign countries to take courses in uomal studies, 
some longer and some shorter. The selectiop of men who have 
already taken their firat and second degrees would be still more 
advisable. If normal schools are established in all the prov¬ 
inces, teachers will be trained and the first step taken toward 
the advancement of schools. 

A fourth important subject is that only students who have 
finished their coui’ses of study shall be drafted into service. 
The courses of various schools differ in length, but if students 
are taken fi*om the schools before their courses have been com¬ 
pleted great injury will be done. It U much better that there 
should be a delay in securing men than that their studies should 
be interrupted. In the meantime, in addition to employing such 
men as have finished their studies, a temporaiy measure should 
be adopted by which special degrees of Kfi-jeu (second degree) 
and Tsing-shih (third degree) should be bestowed upon those 
who complete shorter nonnal courses. Such men will thus be 
encouraged to devote themselves to tlie establishment of schools. 
In foreign countries there are no short courses in primary or 
secondary schools but only in noi-raal schools. This is an excel¬ 
lent plan. After five years there will be many students who 
have completed their courses of study and arc ready for service, 
all of whom will be vei-sed in Chinese literature and can be 
trusted. Thus using scholars of the old schools for a founda¬ 
tion, there will be no need of waiting for five y^rs before we 
have available men, and these schools can retain their pupils 
until they have finished their courses of study. 

Another important matter is that a way of preferment should 
be left open for scholars of the old school. To this end during 
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tlie next nine years students who Lave already taken their 
degrees and who also show proficiency in any one of the follow¬ 
ing subjects, viz: Arithmetic, geography, science of govera- 
ment, political economy, military science, politics, railroads, 
mining, police work, or western governmental science, may be 
sent from the various provinces to Peking for examination. If 
they can pass successfully they will be rewarded with appoint¬ 
ments to one of the boards or as magistrates in the provinces. 
Special degrees may also be granted to such as are not sent to 
Peking. In this way the countiy will make the greatest possi¬ 
ble nse of its scholars' both of the old and new schools. 

The above five suggestions arc all practicable, and we respect¬ 
fully beseech Your Majesties to command the viceroys, govern¬ 
ors, and literary chancellors of the various provinces to put 
them into immediate execution. Those places in which schools 
have not been established should commence at once to open 
schools and in places where some schools have already been 
opened others should be staited. Those in charge of schools 
should do their utmost to make their schools successful and the 
provincial authoi‘itie.<i should show no laxity in promoting and 
encouraging the establishment of schools. Everything in these 
schools should be done according to the rules and regulations 
which have already received Imperial sanction. 

Respectfully* submitted for Imperial consideration. 

Imperial Rescript. 

September 2, 1905. 

We have received a Memorial from Yuan Shib Kai, Viceroy 
of Chihli Province, and Other high officials advocating the sum¬ 
mary abolition of the old style of literary examinations for the 
ICtt-jen (Master of Arts) degree, in order to allow the expan¬ 
sion of the modern modes of education. In this connection 
the said Viceroy has also handed up bis scheme for the success¬ 
ful accomplishment of the new regime. Before the era of 
what is termed the Three Dynasties, men for office were selected 
from the schools, and it must be confessed that the plan pro- 
dneed many talented men. It was indeed a most successful 
plan for the production of men of talents and for the moulding 
of character. Indeed the examples before us of the wealth and 
power of Japan and the coantiies of the West have their 
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foimdation in their schools. Just now we are passing throogU 
a crisis fraught with diflicultles and the conntrj' is most urgently 
in want of men of talents and abilities (of the modern sort). 
Owing to the fact that, of late, modem methods of education 
have been daily on the increase amongst us, we I'epeatcdly 
issued our commands to all our viceroys and governors of 
pmvinccs to lose no time in esUblishing modern schools of 
loaniing in such number that every member of this empire may 
have the means of going there to study and learn something 
substantial, in onler to prepare himself to be of use to his coun- 
tiy. We have indeed thought deeply on this subject. 

On a foriiior occasion the Ministers of Education memorial¬ 
ised us, suggesting that the old style of literary examinations 
should be gradually abolished by extending by throe times the 
period for them. Viceroy Yuan Shih ICai in his present Memo¬ 
rial, however, asseits that unless these old-style examinations 
be abolished once for all, the people of this Empire will continue 
to show apathy and hesitate to join the modern schools of learn¬ 
ing. Hence if wo desire to see the spread of modem education 
by the establishment of a number of schools, we must fii*st abolish 
the old style of stmlying for the examinations. The said memo- 
ralist's argnmenu on the subject show the result of experience 
and knowledge, and we, therefore, hereby command that, 
beginning from the Ping-Wu Cycle (IftOG), all competitive 
examinations for the literary degree of Kft-jen and Tsing-shiU 
(Master of Arts and Doctor) after the old style shall be hence¬ 
forth abolished, while the annual competitions in the cities of 
the various provinces for the Hsiutsai (Bachelor of Arts) or 
licentiate degree are also to be abolished at once. Those 
possessors of literary grade of the old style ICn-jen and Ilsiuts-ai 
who obtained tlieir degrees prior to the issuance of this decree 
shall be given opportunities to take up ofticial rank according to 
their respective grades and abilities. We also appx'ove of the 
other suggestions made by the said Viceroy in his Memorial on 
the above subject and command that they shall be put into 
force as proposed. In a word, the methods and aims of our 
modern schools of learning have the same force as the ancient 
form of selection of men for office from the schools, as meu- 
lionod above, and the methods of rewards in rank and degrees 
are the same as those hitherto obtained by the old style of 
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Jiterary competitions. The regulations and rules for the various 
modern schools of learning and their various branches of 
studies have for their aims the attainment of substantial and 
practical knowledge. Wo are certain that the official classes 
and gentry throughout the Empire, on Icaniiiig of this will 
enthusiastically set about to start as many schools as possible, 
and thus give tlie blessings of modern education to every 
subject of the Throne. The Government being thus enabled to 
obtain men of talents and abilities, it follows that the cities 
and towns producing such bright lights of learning will also 
enjoy a reflected honor therefrom. We hereby further com¬ 
mand our Ministers of Education on receiving this our Imperial 
Decree, to lose no time in distributing at once to the various 
provinces the text-books for schools that have been prepared, so 
that we may have a uniform system of teaching in all our 
schools. Wo also command our Wceroys and governors to 
insist that their subordinates, the prefects, sub-prefects, and 
district magistrates, shall make haste to establish primary schools 
in all the towns, hamlets, and villages within their respective 
jurisdictions, and that the utmost care be taken to select intelli¬ 
gent teachei*8 for them, so that the minds of all onr subjects be 
open for the reception of modem knowledge. Let all our 
officials be earnest and diligent in obeying these our commands 
and let there be no lagging and carelessness, so as to avoid 
faults and mistakes in the administration of these schools. Let 
no one fail in deserving the confldeuce we have placed in each. 


The above was followed on September 11th by another 
Imperial Edict which ordered that the provincial literary chan¬ 
cellors who formerly conducted the competitive examinations 
should spend their time in promoting schools, and that they 
should be responsible to the Department of Education, and not 
as formerly, to the Board of Rites. 

It would be easy to show how much more carefully thought 
out are the above memorial and imperial edict than the hasty 
ones prepared by Kang Yu Wei in June, 1898. It was nothing 
short of a revolution in 1898, which would have shaken the sta¬ 
bility of the empire to its foundation. In 1005, it was the cul- 
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miuation of a pi'ocess in which public opinion had begun to 
catch up with existing facts. One is forced to the conclusion 
that the delay of seven years in the abolition of the system has 
been for the good of China. 

One cnrioiis fact about the abolition of the examination sys- 
teni is that a vast literature which had gi-own up around the 
standard ossay (the eight-logged essay) is rendered valueless, 
and buiidrcd of boc>k8tore« have boon left with largo stocks of 
books which csin never l>e sold. It must bo said that this litera¬ 
ture was^/t'^' se of no value, and that the philosophy, history, 
politics, and religion of China lose nothing by its vanishing. 



An Ajtsyria7i Orammatxcal Treatise on an Oxnm TallsA; C. 

T. ^O^pp. 39-4S. —By Stephkn LAKonoX) CJohimbia Uni¬ 
versity, New York City. 

Ox page 43 of Raw. II was pnblished under No. I whut lias 
been supposed to be a list of synonyms. It bas been so taken 
by Delitsscli and Muss-Amult in their dictionaries, and by 
bleissner in bis iSKjpletnefit. Tlie text bas been republished by 
Mr. R. Campbell Thompson, M.A., in C. T. 20, pp. 39—42, as . 
K. 2285, with variants of K. 441C, K. 4585 B, Rm. 2, 436 and 
Bu. 89-4-26, 168, with a small fragment of a Babylonian vari¬ 
ant K. 4432 (Plate 41, margin). From a variant reading by 
Bu. 89-4-26, 168 we know that the series to which this tablet 
belongs was called htmma mul-ta-bil-tvni, and that it is the 
first tablet of the series. It is to be regretted, in view of our 
imperfect knowledge of this series, that Mr. Thompson did 
not publish the texts K. 6292 and B.T. 49, which belong to it. 

The tablet is arranged, obverse and reverse, in three columns. 
The lines of tlie third column commence with imiimaf which 
mdioates at once that we have here an omen tablet. The catch¬ 
line at the end, rev. 33, Sumtna kakki-hi Au-liu Sakin imitti 
Si kftkkn htlmit jUUIj nii kakka ilabhiSi “if its arm places a 
Su-Ru at the right of its At, arms, success /////// in ? he shall 
put on arms," shows that the tablet contains a list of presages 
taken over some organ of an animal, the liver, kidneys, stomach 
or intestines. 

When the organ, over which the seer was about to take his 
omens, was placed before him ready for inspection, he began 
to observe its movements and the figures made by its parts. 
The tablets of the class to which the present specimen belongs 
give long lists of results which would follow upon certain phe¬ 
nomena. For example, choose any of the rules for saying 
omens over the stomach in the so-called Qar-Tab series, C. T. 

20, 31 ff. I choose here for the sake of illustration the third 
rule, line 4. 

Summa Oar-I^b imitti u hmSli ana SuplAnu mitharii ]caj>^ 
*at~ma Gir ina lihbUSa Sakin rubil matsu ibbalkatsu. “If the 
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stomach on the right and loft folds itself downward eqxially on 
each side and the Gir is placed within it—the land of the 
prince will rebel against him.” Compare also the long list of 
rules for taking omens from mixing oil in water, edited by 
Hunger, Berhencah'Haf/itnfi^ I^vi\y7sigeT fknxitutierhe 
Band I, Heft 1. 

nicse rules consist of a protasis and an apodosis. The 
scribe who composed K. 2935 has analysed a tablet of such 
sentences in a most curious way. For column I, he has extracted 
the salient feature of the conditional clause, and for column II 
tl»c salient feature of the result clause. Then for column III 
he has given the whole role from which he has made his extract, 
or an abbreviated copy of it. Thus, suppose I should desire to 
make such an extract and arrangement from the above cited 
Qar-Tah omen, it might take the form; 

Col. I Col. 11 Col. Ill 

hajyeatwn. nahalkattu. hatma ana ia/Mnu kapeat \ 

rubu matsu ibhalkatea. 

That is, I choose the verb kuptaty fem. perm, of kapflm^ as the 
salient phenomenon of the omen, and make an abstract noun of 
it by adding tu. This I put in col. I. In turn, for col. 11, I 
make an abstract of ihhalkaty and give a resumf* for col. III. 
Thus I say: FoUJingSebeUiony or Fdding means Rebelliony 
and then give an illustration. 

Inasmuch as the Assyrians and Babylonians delighted to play 
on words, we frequently find a pun between condition and con¬ 
clusion. For example, zrtif’dn* means * be high,* and zrtidrw to 
‘ mention.’ A pun would then be made by giving the following 
omen: Sttmma rSi Fa tU’kar Sum ruht itzakir “If the top of 
the Fa be raised, the name of the prince will be glorified.” 
From such au omcii one could make, by choosing the two verbs, 
two nouns with exactly the same sound but w’ith entirely differ¬ 
ent meanings. It is this which ha.*< confused the compilei's of 
dictionaries in their extracts from this tablet. 

Other methods of selecting salient points for cols. I and II 
besides forming abstract nouns from verbs will be noticed 
below, as soon as we shall have discussed more carefully the 
ifature of the tablet from which this curious treatise has been 
compiled. 
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As noted above, this extract was taken from tablet I of tlic 
honnia midtabiltnm series. MnUuhiUiun is probably from 
‘to be full,* a III a formation with abstract termination. Why 
the series should be called muitabiUnm is not evident. The 
name of the organ may possibly be intended. The Cjlnr~7\th^ 
name of the org.an over whicJi were tsikcn the omeiiK on pp. 
31-38 [C. T. VIJ, is a feminine noun, being always construed 
with the feminine form of tbe verb. It is not imposHiblo that 
Gar-Tah and inulUibittHtu are one and the same organ. Our 
judgment must be withheld until wo have fmther information. 

The tablet containing this peculiar grammatical an-angement 
coutains on the obverse 44 omens, and on the reverse 31, with 
catch-line and historical notice. We have not all the lines, J)ut 
73-80 omens must have been about the average content of each 
tablet of the ^UtUtabiUwn series. The Qur-7\ib or stomach 
series is written on much larger tablets, or much more on each 
tablet. The obverse of the tablet C. T. 20, 31+32 of the Gnr- 
7'ab series ooutaina 54 omens alone and tbe reverse 51 omens. 

From col. Ill of onr extract we have the following informa¬ 
tion about the organ of the MiUutbUtuui series. Its parts were 
called the iSaii-Xujiny A’l, .//or, KakM^ A'lVf, Jiir^ Gir, 
Edina and ntnt (tbe l.atter I take to be the same as the (?/>). 
The phenomena which might occur are as follows: Tbe Sa may 
be long and reach the Oir (obv. 1), its top may be elevated 
(obv. 6), or be folded over (obv. 16), or be like an Ud Aar 
(obv. 17), or have a blister at its top (rev. 13). The 
ATtf/tu may be in commotion (obv. 2) or may shrink (rev. 21), 
or may be heaped up (rev. 17). Tbe Si may be depressed (?) 
(obv. 3), its lower part may be swollen (obv. 8), its left side 
may be seized (?) [obv. 12], its front may station itself toward 
the right, its top may have a blister (obv. 24), it may lift itself 
up (obv. 26), may be enclosed by the flesh (obv. 27), it may 
be deficient (rev. 19), it may have too much liquid (rev. 20). 

The ffar mentioned in obv. 4 is evidently the Sumerian for 
lobe: it may be closed (obv. 13) and rise up (obv. 25). 

The Kak-ti may be excessively long toward the side (obv. 
5), (obv. 23 ?). 

The Sid may be wide (obv. 9). 

. The JSir (Sumerian Mai) may take the form of a finger 
(obv. 10), may be like a ? (obv. 30). 
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The (■fir may be touched by the (obv. 1). The Oir is 
probably the same as the utniy see note on rev. 26. lu its 
midst towai-d its top may be placed a ? (obv. 29). 

Another part fi’cqiiently mentioned in the (far~7hh is tlie 
knkkuy mentioned once in this organ, obv. 20, and probably 
i-ev. 30. Perhaps also the Bnl (rev. 28) is to bo regarded as 
the name of a part of this organ. 

The parts of this organ have nearly all the same names as the 
various parts of the (iur-THh. In the (far-lhh the part civlled 
Jlur is not mentioned, but one meets with a right and left Gir 
(1. 82). On the contrary, tlie ^nila is the name of a part of 
the <far-T(ib (ll. 27-39) not found at all among the parts of tliis 
organ. 

Among the phenomena which may appear we find dthriy blis¬ 
ter, inuStuniy liquid drink, and buktllu, food, in both organs. 
The oblique wedge = cavity, which appeam frequently on the 
Oar-3}ib (cf. II. 4+, 61, etc.), does not appear on this organ sq 
far.aa we know its phenomena from this tablet. 

From these considerations it is evident that if we are not 
dealing with the same organ, we must consider them as closely 
allied. Tlie Gur-Tah is most likely the stomach. The right 
and left IJar mentioned on this organ lead me to think that we 
have here to do with the kidneys or livety more likely the 
former. Certain it is that the tablet from which is made thie 
grammatical compilation was a tablet of much leas content than 
the Qar-7'ab series.’ 

TSAKSLATlOy AND COMMSNTABY. 

1. a^rik-tnm, kaAit-Umi, Smnma 2^a irik'-nia (Hr {ik-iu-"] 
udriXba ina Aarrani du-ktt ikaiia*-ad. 

Lengthening. Attaining. If the Na be long and attain 
unto the * point *, the prince—on his expedition—slay¬ 
ing shall overtake him. 

Here the feminine abstract ariktu is from ardku *to be 
long,’ the verb of the conditional clause, and kaXittum is from 

* The <?ar-7Vii» series has been recently edited by M. Chas. Fossey, of 
the icole des Hautes fctudes. as the first number of his Textee Attyri- 
eruet Sain/lwtietu JUlaHfs d la Diviruitian; Paris. Geuthner, 1906, cited 
as T.A.B. 

♦ Id. gid-da. 


> Id. kur. 
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kaSddUy the verb of the rostilt clause. Delitssch, H. W., p. 
133, gives ariktnvi as a synonym of kaiittuniy p. 858. So also 
MusS'Aruolt under ariktu. 

2 . a-lik-twu. ka-iiMum. Smnma tkt(/~Nigin (d-ku' (f(f ffI 

kniit-%Htu. 

Movement. Attaining. If the Sag^Kigiu is agitated ? 
attaining. 

3. ‘ui’kuT'tum. lui-iit-tmn. fnnujm A'f iSCxt imitti ana innicli 

Td-JCU’mal-* ma 

di-ki-m * [y^^jur 7iSl limtttti-ka ia idku kata-ku ika$Sa-ad. 

Breaking. Attaining. If the >'»* from right to left turns 
itself and breaks* iU dikUuy the demon in control of 
your misfortune, who excites [you], will attain unto 
your band. 

> al-hu is the permansive of aUiku in the sense of ' be agitated.’ 

* The readings iat, lot and are possible. Since no Semitic equiv* 
^ent of Id'Ku has yet been found, it is difficult to choose a reading. 
Whatever part of the organ Si may be, it is at any rate a feminine ndun; 
cf. the Oar-7\it series, rev. 79, l^iburat<=^"iiii ^ e$t caehi." After 
Brit Hua 29447 in the Sutnma Samnu series, obv. 7, jomnti imtflum 
itlimma, I am inclined to read talmat s ‘turn itself.' 

* This reading is extremely uncertain. Sa for $ats fa. the fern, pro* 
noun is not attested. My reading diki^ = dikit-Jia siipposes the word 
diktiu which is also unknown, but the reading seems to me probable as 
a pun on idku = Zi^ku in the second half of the line. 

* A’, part of an organ of an animal, see Fossey, T.A.B., p. 88. 

* The text has Dr preceded by an illegible sign. I regard C7r as cer¬ 
tainly the phonetic termination of the illegible sign, since we must find 
in the conditional clause the root of vUurtuTu, The loss of this sign is 
regrettable, for it would give a clue to the root of ttifurfu and ttlfolltr 
of 22446, line 80 of the obverse. On the Utter passage see Hunger, 
Becherwahrtagung, p. 64, note on 1. 80, where he derives xiftaSSir from 

= ‘ glatten ’ glide. The ideogram for ifdru is generally SuIH or Si 
alone (rare). If the root be oJdru ‘ to cast down,’ the ideogram i$u 
would be expected, Br. 10825. The question of the meaning of uSur and 
ujurfum is complicated. In the Gar-Tab series we find uSur in 1. 71, 
xna tam^rtam tZu u-fur rubd. If we derive from the piel of the 
omen is good, if from the of it is evil. The presence of one 
as well as the vowel u In the present tense, is in favor of a deriva¬ 
tion from in a transitive sense, * to abase,* ’ cast down.’ On t( as 
the vowel of the present cf. Del. (franm., par. 90. A reason for regard¬ 
ing the omen as evil is the fact that in the Oar-Tab series, wKere ulur 
occurs in the conclusion, the sign given by the organ is that the Gir 
encloses a Afpu between the left and right, which must he considered 
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4. Sn•gur^t^^n^. sa-kap aibi. Summa ina kaj>-pi .ffar-ga iniUti 
Gir ina kappi JJar-la gnmSli Gab Stt^hir parsa-at^ ina 
eli harraui^ aibi^ka SaplHeliikame <t Hitr~Su Jtar. 

Pasliing flown. Overthrow of the enemy. If on the wing 
of iu right lobe* there be a Gir and on the wing of its 
left lobe a rent is torn,* it is decreed *—upon the expe¬ 
dition thine enemy below and above [i. e. everywhere] 
is bound, and ?. 

6. u»tnr-tHm. za^kar Sh-mh. Unminii ICak-ti-Sa imiUi ana idi 
at-rat Hmmuni iuma danika ilak-ki. 

Excess. Renown. If iu right Knk-tn is enlarged toward 
the side, my army will receive an honorable name. 

6. zuk-kur-tum.* za-kar ITumu. Snmniar6S Na zu-kur Mu- 

Sag rwiS ummdni guma damka ilak-ki. 

Elevation. Renown. If the head of the Ma be elevated, 
great renown of the prince: my army will receive an 
honoi*able name. 

7. Kik-ka-tum. U-ki e-li-ti. gutnina eldnu kal iein ktma »ik- 

kali izzi-iz kakkn farri ikdn tonman iann n4«/*i-r* la 

Hi. 

Peg. Obtaining the advantage. If, above, all the flesh 
forms itself like a peg, the arms of the king will be 
sure, the army of the king will have no rival. 


as a bad omen from rev. 86 of our series, where a similar phenome¬ 
non occurs accompanied by an evil presage. 

u4ur-ta occora In the Oor-Ibb series C.T. 20, 84’ where the omen is 
certainly evil: aibu hvat ru6t i4-ft*r-to u-fcaWam "the foe will cause 
the land of the prince to see defeat.” C.T. 90, 36* u-su-ur-ft ikaSiad is 
dubious, but probably means “defeat will arrive.” 

The probabilities are all in favor of the root oJdwi In an active sense 
for the kal. Boissier translates ‘ fendre,’ which I accept. 

* Id. fU'du. 

* Bar I take to be one of the lobes of the liver or kidneys. At any 
rate .^ar must be part of an organ used in divination. Brunnow 8620 = 

liver ? cf. muruf Sa haU 1. c. The sign thus came to mean 
oracle, charm, eto. So already in Gudea: (Jal-jtTar-ra » the enchanter, 
Qud. B, 5*® and ^ur mu-Oab = I have broken the spell, Oud. B, 7 <♦. 

»fu-fur I take to be HI’ permansive of * break. 

* Ka-at a difficult expression. My version is conjectural. Curious is 
the fact that the verbs are all in the past tense, ka-me, Su-iur, implying 
immediate or present result of the presage. 

»From the root ipi, to be high, a pun on " 131 , to mention. 
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8 . i’U‘6ar‘tuf)i. e-ntu-Zru. fffm}4/a SapUS l<i kadfar* aplti eii 

obi^Sn ikabbi-it. 

Covering. Strength. If at the left t)ie A't is covered, tlic 
fton will be more powerful than hie father. 

9 . rU’jtaX-fuiii. mr-fildn-turn. Xmntna t<ifl imitti pi^Su k?mo 

ktu’-jfiu-niirpf'-eXkitkkuSarrf iktln nminan Xan'i i~<fan~ 
niahiri la W. 

Widening. Glory. If the Shi on the right widens iu 
inoutli AS A leg (?), Uie arms of the king unll he sure, 
the army of the king will be strong and hAvc no rival. 

10 . ra’bit'U. Summa Jlirma-la aT^hi 

mada beH-ht i-tna-as’si »/-[!«] amta bSli-Xa 
mada hgUi-ia i‘ma-a*-si. 

Large. Becoming. If the J)ir is wide as a finger, the 
male slave will become as his master, and even the 
female slave shall be loved by her master and become 
as her mistress. 

11 . sa‘bit~tiun. khna iidi' ik^tiu. hmiuta htmcli Si sa-bif 

Gir ul-^a-at* aibi, 

F.isteuing. They shall be sure as a foundation. If on 
the left the Si is fastened, the foot tramples the 
enemy. 

13 . r-pi'ik^tnm. kima iidi ikdvn. iuiiima Jlur imittn up~pu~ 
nk kima iSdi ikdn h. 

. Closing. They shall be sure as a foundation. If the right 
lobe be closed, they shall be sure aa a foundation. 


* This reading seems to me certain from C.T. SO. 83 iwnma ana 
Sumiii Si ffu-tnt-rat. 

*Id. AdKua. Here am slnmu. Am = ktma appeals to be an abbre¬ 
viation of dam. fam = jb*ma, which are apparently Emt Sal for Gtm. 
An s Mma is however good classical Sumerian, being found often in 
Qudea’s inscriptions. 

* aiaat is the verb and is most likely to be explained by iSdu in col. 

n. The root was probably tnolodu = tread upon, fix solidly; per- 
mansive aiid, aidat, aiiat, altat. It ix likely that iiias in C. T. 20.81 
88 is from the same root. 30. 81 ** hmma Oar-Tab kof -fo-at maia 
rdhfi i4-la>a« = “ If the stomach be tom, the prince will tread upon the 
land.” See Foesey, p. 41, who follows Boissier's translation 

* dtpouiUer.’ 

Hpu (Id. Oir) is here feminine. 
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14. mbtu ne-ih-tum. Sinnma Sir cifyha-at Ci>bi 
mati iSir. 

Darkness. Peaceful habitation. If the Sir be dark, the 
harvests of the land will jirosper. 

15. a-? . ta-a-u-ra-fttni. Sununa Si panS-ia ana iniitti iikuutt 

taai-a^rat ill ana ameli iarra mat-HU 
? Ketiirn. If the Si place it« face toward the right, return of 
the god to the man; the king will be loved by his 
people. 

Id. [kttnbu-liiii-itiij* a-kal htmma r£S Jr« ka-bi-is 

uhtmani’ka ina rSi ikli’iu zittn ikkal. 

The curving. To eat the best. If the top of the Xa 
curves over, your array sliall consume provisions of 
the best of his territory. 

17. iap-Hika-na-in. kaSit-iikatd . inmuiaXakima 

ana fapldna mat aibi Xi-ta* iUt-nie. 

Bonding beneath. Attaining of the bauds. If the Xa be 
like an Vtl-Snr beneath, the land of the enemy will 
gather abundance. 

18. nl-8ti. iiUpi-urn'ina. iuntma Mn r^i Jfar-ia imitti 

xthlu-Hx W>bi nmmdni. 

Shutting. Rejoicing. ’ If the opening (?) of tlie top of its 
right lobe be closed, rejoicing of heart for onr army.^ 

19. ffi-ib-Sft. ffi-ib‘ium-ma.* Sumnni f/i-hi! imitti iSi IlmSi 

f/i-hiS ummdni'ia ana mat aibi. 

Thickening. Mass of the army. If a thickening of the 
right of the Si ? , the mass of my army anto the land 
of the enemy [will arrive]. 

■ ebitu may also be read ekaHtu, which may be explained by Heb. 
to roll; but the passage in col. Ill, which must oostain the same 
root, although illegible, has almost certainly ba-at, which compels the 
reading ^ifum in col. I. 1 have here connected it with be 

dark. 

*The root “ discussed at length by M. Fossey, T.A.B., p. 88, 
where he arrives at the meaning «e plter. His arguments seem to me 
conclusive. 

* ‘Ni-ta probably = btrfa. 

* Here a pun is made upon the homophone uUit^n- 

* Why the scribe has given with the noun formation in dm, 

is not evident. The form appears to be rather an adverb = en mossc. 
than a noun. 
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20. ma-tth-ia-rn.* da-na^un. iumma ina imitii Hi hahku 

iakm-nvt SajdHpan kakki ma’dk’Su’ru kakkn SauutS. 
Rupture. Force. If at the right of the Si a kakku be 
created and beneath upon the front of the XraMu [there 
be] a riiptui'e—arms of Samax. 

21. ntt-iMi-nt. hu‘-itd Uh-hi. htmma ^V'Jii imitti imnurvl-lu-v* 

lihhi uuinmui. 

Appeamnce. Gladness of he.art. If a OiS-Jii appears at 
the right, joy of heart for our army. 

22. Qtar' nnm^rtt . }m~n<t lib-hi . honuut liar imitti dtir 

Aiitira ul-ltt-iui Ubbi ummdni. 

Brilliant protrusion. Rejoicing of heart. If the right lobe 
protrude brightly, joy of heart for our army. 

28. Sab-MeS* Sun-2feS. huSahhii mikii aSaridi-ia. iamma 
JCaJc-ti-Sa imitti h SHm4lif ahiktum 
? ? Famine: disaster for my prince. If its 

at the right and left"?, destruction. 

24. di-/tu* lib-bit . /m-itd lib-biy rammte/i fami-e . Summa ina 
rrS Si di-hn nad-di. 

Blister within. Joy of heart, rain from heaven. If at the 

top of the Si a blister be fixed. 

28. hi-iS-i(t-tum. td-ht-tis lib-bi. htmma fJarimiUni . 

The mounting.^ Gladness of heart. If the right lobe. 


^ To explain tlie word we are reduced to conjecture. The Arabic 
^ ■ break,' fi'om a plausible interpretation. 

* i>irip, which maybe read oZdru, 'exceed,* or main 'be ftill.* In 
the conditional clause the presage has Dirig Nig-IAa> Evidently Nig- 
Lig is for namru. I conjecture a Semitic equivalent tiamru for Nig- 
Lig, i. e. JVtg-XoA. With atir namra is to be compared namra itefi, 
to depart successfully, C.T. 20. 82”. For the reading atar cf. atartum 
and at-rat, line 6. 

* I do not understand the conditional clause of the passage nor the 
wordH extracted from it for the first column. The verb is evidently in 
the plural, whereas Jfok-ft, a feminine singular, is the subject. Com. 
pare Jtak>Zt atrai, line 5. 

' See note on dihu, rev. 18. 

‘From the root jy’H hasten. See Del., H.W. 2756, where he gives 
the softened meaning sieh au/machen. ffiiSa-tum, p. 295a = ‘ FTfiblich" 
keit ’ must be suppressed so far as this passage is concerned. 
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2C. namAM-tn.* al-Jn-nt Itb-IL iamnxu i<if-atf] 
Arising. Gladness of heart. If the A'* arise. 

27. li-hn-u. (lah-dn. imnina Si Uri /<-[/«'•»]. 

EnrloKing. Abundance. If the tiesh enclose the Si . 

28. kul-^U’ln* uuthiru nafi’SH. himnia ina imiUi 30 sttl 

.(«C)‘ 

The binding. High price. If at the right? ? 

29. In muln-n , 4v-jf»7-/«w. htmuin hahli Gir ana [ttlUda 

n4uU .] 

Non occiUTeneo. Hooty. If within the Git is not found 
above . 

‘30. kit^tU-UuH.* lib-hi. Snnuna Bit ktnxa 

/«»>?] . 

The knltu. Gladness of heart. If the Jiir stands as a 
kultu . 

31. ? m§ . irtm (?) <f?ir iln . 

God hath spared the breasts (?) 

33 . tmn . har-ri-e hU OinSli . 

? . Prosperity of the house of tlie suppliant. ? 

38 . ttm . la . 

? . Not to obtain. ? 

34. ? . idem ? 

35 . ? . itu~ki/j‘tum* iibhi litnni. 

? . Overcoming of the evil heart. 

36. ? 

37. ? 

38. ? 

39 .(wm. a-ru-ur-tum . 

‘The root seems to have meant fundamentally ‘spring forth 
into prominence.’ wambatat (fern. perm, for Si is fern.) Is for nabbaiat. 
Del., H.W. 44S«, fiamba^u = ‘ Helterkeit,’ must be suppressed. 

* See line 14 of Reverse. 

* The meaning of kuitu is unknown to me. In presages over organs 
it is usual to have an object of wood after kima; cf. line 7 : S^u Mma 

iesis; C.T. 80. 88” O'ltvJa tmffft «rt Wma 'f“ra tssu-uh * ‘ if 
its Oir at the right tear the deeh like an ‘••‘IVe.’ I therefore conjecture 
‘•“ifcuitu. 

* The construction of the phrase is difficult. One expects ga/eipat in 
the construct. libM is apparently a noun of nearer deftnition, or a kind 
of accusative of respect. 
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40. 


41. 


43. 


iii-Iah-tum' . 

Stretchiug otit. Plunder. 

iajy-liS ku-na-iit. v-inr^tutn . 

Bending beueAth. Defeat. 

. . . . turn . 'it-XifT’tton . Knmnm Say-Wfiin. 
? . Defeat. If the Hag-Nlitin. 

. Sumum Swj-^yiyin. 

idem 


lievtrHe. 

tl(d4u . 

Vibi-ation. . ? ? 

3. . t<r. 

? . ? ? 

4. ia-ar-tum * . ramm~an $ami-€ . 
Mounting. Rain of heaven. 

5. e^rim-ma-tum . nb. 

Enclosing . ? 


^ The nature of this tablet forbids any argument based upon similar¬ 
ity of meanings between the words of coU. I and II (see Foesey, T.A.B. 
note on line 81, p. 42, following Meissner). The words and phrases are 
not synonyms at all but “jeua: de tnofe,” puns on homophones or clever 
compositions based on the salient words of condition and conclusion of 
the presage. It seems to me much more likely that ia-lafirtvm is the 
true reading, tlius giving a pun with moi-ta-’a-fum. This reading is 8ui>- 
ported by C.T. 20. 81 ** humma Chr-Tah kil-iiat iabu tunmoni-fca f-loZ-lu/. 
The verbs which follow are ka^fat (24-26) and paMt (27 + 28), all attended 
by evil omens.- ka^Afu = tear, pafant—split must be regarded as syno¬ 
nyms of SaWixt. Delitzsch's ‘ ausreisscn.' H. W. 662a, is too general. In 
IV Raw. 16b, 87 ocoun the passage A-bi Oal-0al-lu u-mu-e-ni-Saw, trans¬ 
lated by nmdtt jM-lub-mo; here A-W u-wu-e-nf-Swm is translated by 
SalAhu. The Sumerian must mean “ throw this water " (W shows tlie 
case direct, if it were the case indirect • with this waUr* it would be a 
A-ba). SaWiU tltere is the direct equivalent of Heb. ‘ etretch 

out* iumfrui Oar-Tab kdhat means “ if the stomach be itretched.'* 

* fROj-la'fn is found in C.T. 20. 80,81 + 83 directly after the jdlhaf, kaf- 

fat and pafrd passages above, and must be the result of an evil omen. 
A derivation from SA'lu or falA, to send, is impossible. The root is 
n‘712'' -Ajamaic Syriac connected with to take away. 

"We thus have a pun bn j stretch out, and 

* IK’ 8® tip, flow forth, a synonym of obv. 25. Delitzsch gives 
the root under ?. 
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6. A’aX:^-u.' Zi . 

Weapon. ? ? ? 

7. kar-him.' kar-tu . 

8. kam-twn* kar-ttan . rf«-Afa-[a-/«m]. 

9. kam-tfua Mi-at* knpa-at . piriSti atah-i mS ?. 

The kanxtu is concealed, or it folds. The desire of the 

evening will result ? 

10. har-ru-^tr-Uun ‘ kiiitti kAti . 

The kamtn is ? Obtaining of the hand. 

11. kam-tt 0 H* elikaniH, U-A Jjol-mfiMMXu LaUmei. 

A htuxia upon a katntii. ? ? ? 

12. bnAiU-Si'-t^nn.^ diAni-tum. iumina ina imitti . 

? Tears . If at the right. 

> Port of the organ. 

* These two words are another play on homophoDes. The secood is 
the familiar word in presages for ‘deartli,* ‘necessity.* The former is 
perhaps from the same root in a slightly different sense of ‘ be shortened, 
etc.' Cf. C.T. 20. 81'»iHimma Oar-Tab tm</« irik-ma ShitUH ikru = if 
the stomach be long at the right and short at the left. This sense of 

lias been given by Peiser correctly in Babylonischet RechtetA>tn, 
vol. 4, p. 00, urrolM V ukarrH = Utnger and kUrzer machetu Cf. also 
Stiaasmaier, Boh. Texte. Nbk. 868* & may he be cut off. If we 

had the third column of this text we should certainly find ikri, if it be 
pliortened, as the verb of the protasis. The former kartum means 
therefore ‘shortening.’ 

* ifcumfu must be the subject of the verb of the protasis, see line 

7. Cf. note on line II. 

* Mi-at is to be read faQat; see.Rev. 1.18 note on dihu. With tliis 
passage of d.T. 20. 82 *• iumma ina orJfcf Oar-Tab <?jr-4o imitti inoifum 
nodaf tf Mi-at = ‘ if from behind the stomach its Qir deposits drink at 
the right and it is concealed.’ Cf. 20. 88 

*The verb in the protasis must have been Tin* meaning is 
unknown to me. 

* From this passage it is evident that katntu was the name of some 
part of the organ; moreover Lai in the apodosls has a meaning kamC, so 
that we have here a play on two words both derived from the same root, 
kamA to bind. We can have no hesitation in transcribing Lal-meS, etc. 
kamdH U-A ikanifi-Su-nu TcauxAti s ? 

. * bubu’fuw occurs four times in the Gor-Tab presage 101-104. 
^garded by Foesey as having the meaning of ‘ nourisAmenf,* particles 
of food found in the organ. This seems to me reasonable and lends 
great probability to the reading maStum * drink' in the four preceding 
lines 97-100 in place of barfum. 
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13. <U‘hu ’ . zn-un-Hu* . iumma ina rSi Ka <H’hu . 

14. hii-ln* a-ku~u n-aUlml . iunima inn iinittiSO Sul. 

? [She] will bring forth a lame clul<l. If at the right 30 

Sul. 


• The word dihu occurs also in line 84 ob. rfiFitt libbn — a 

within: the result is l/nd IiW>i and ramm-aa Sami-t, 1. ©. joy and rain. 
Rev. 28 diJfU with the result rain storm, 24 Mi. On Mi 

cf. rev. 8 itoinfu Mi-at. The probable reading for Jtfi in all these pas- 
sages is falAlu or temiru, conceal. Utia is evident from C.T. 20. 88»*‘*; 
the word diJitu is there the basis of four different presages. We read : • 
' if behind tlie stomach iU CHr tear the flesh like an tjtt 2\» and in it difyu 
nadi a be deposited.' In line 67 Ore same (?tr has withm it difyu 
fe^tr ti fu-tul a di/itt, hidden or concealed. We know the value (ddu 
for Jtft; {toWiu and feni^rtt must be added. Rev. 24 Is therefore to be 
read after C.T. 20.88«dt?»tt ftdtd ‘ the di^iuis concealed.’ Rev. 25 di/jiu 
tno libW di}}i a dif^u within the difrM, the result is SMn«< tW ‘ there will 
be rains.’ This presage must have read something like this : Jumma <no 
fiW;< io»i di-frtt fe-mtV t* fit-fidar'if witliln any place a di/>tt be con¬ 
cealed '. 

These are all the passages known to me bearing upon the meaning of 
It may be placed on an organ, within it, concealed and hidden 
within, and one dd>tt may be within another. In 20. 82 its appear¬ 
ance is attended by disaster for friend or foe, if on the right for the 
friend, if on the left for the enemy (?) In all the passages of tliis tablet 
obv. 24. rev. 18, 28, 24, 35. it is atten<led by rains and storms. In 20. 
82 " + ‘ submersion in the river ’ (Fossey) Is also a result The most evi- 
dent translation is blinter, abscess. I would therefore translate line 18 

Blister. Rain. If at the top of the Xa a blister [be placed?] 

• Thompson publishes a Neo-Babylonian duplicate of lines .18-18 as 
K 4432 on page 41, cf. C.T. 20, right margin. As a variantof sunml this 
tablet gives"•()'4no r(S arl^iSa. ‘'“Pis doubtless Rofnmnn, i. e., simply 
‘ rain.’ In V 12, No. 5, is published a Neo-Bab. bilingual list beginning : 

.bu = su-ni kir-bu = rain is near (7). 

There follows lu-u ina arob kislev, namdru. nap&hu, all of which must 
have to do with storms and rain. Then comes the interesting line : 

Gii-Si-Bar’Ma = /m-Dr^fWptu- 

U akimSatum i-sa-nu-ma. 

That Is OiS’Si‘Bar-Ma B ramman and Jni-l7r-.V<ptn = aiamlaftMn f*a- 
nu-ma ,' it will rain torrents.’ "• U is here explained by the gloss in the 
right column. 

• ’ judu, see note on line IS. 
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15. htUlu'dak’ht . na-pa-aS* maJtiri . htmma ina imitti 30 

Sul . 

The SiUltt Bwelled xip ? High price. If at the right 30 
Sul . 

16. I^u~(ian-(i<ii% riheid . aSSat amcli zikra nbUid* . Snmma 

ina iSUl JCdina * iththm . 

? ? Tlie wife of tlie niippliant will bear a male child. 

If at the base of the Juiina a linger. 

17. di-ihSH* . zi’hu'' . SuinuM Sag-2{vjin . 

Swelling up (?) . Wolf. If the tiay-Nigin [swell up ?] . . . . 

18. ti-ik-ium* . 5£4r-<«»* . inunna ina SupliS Si~Sa imitti 

ti . 

19. Si-ik-su . mwr-iM . Swnma ^i ^/•^/.••[Ra-at]. 

Wanting ? . Sickness . If the >S7 be wanting?. 

20. meit^ru* . . Summa iSi mn-nn- 

Water more than ordinarily. Flood. If the »S'* ? 

21. nm-»a’tKm . kar-tnm . Sinnma Hag Xigin . 

Shrinking . Famine . If tbe S<tg-2^gin . 


* iutlH is evidently some part of the organ like the fcamlu 1. 8: cf. 
jlKimlu jfcortu rr the kamtu shortened, and 11. 9-f 10. ddkiu is evidently 
an adjective from ddkASu, ct, mo^tru napiu, obv, 28, coL II. From 
dakdihi comes probably the word dageS, name of the Hebrew point for 
doubling letters. 

* The Neo-Babylonian variant has for napai, Jiu-at, which is almost 

certainly to be read makdi matfiri * faU in pieces,’ L e. iHi has constantly 
the value nioWtu in these texts. Cf. C.T. 20. Qi** Elam it^i-um^iaina 
libbi mati (tmofcfcui). In other words, the Neo-Babylonian pre¬ 

sage has the opposite conclusion. 

* ribfti from rabdfu ‘ overflow’ is found frequently in the apodosis of 
presages but to my knowledge not elsewhere in the protasis. 

* The Neo-Babylonian variant has in addition to aSiat amili zikra 
uUad, the following, Ka-ht Sik-it - amAti-iu eiili-if = ‘ his orders will 
be impotent.’ 

* Edina, a synonym of Ha, cf. C.T. 20. 81 • iunma Oar-Tab iSid Na 
ikSud. 

* On the root dakASu see Hue 16. 

’ Cf. C.T. 20. 81 *•+*♦ ** alion or serpent shall come upon the way.” 

* xiktum is probably, like fcarfuni, to be derived from a root. 
barium, likewise a'jY? root, may mean hunger 

W. 1816. M any rate the omen Is evil. The Bab. variant has . . 
L«-? Ami-rtux ss ? 

* ffm from 
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22. kak-hu-tum ' . hiS-la-a’tnm * . htmma kul kima . 

23. di-hu . ri-ih~Sn . Sumnia iapla-nn nm . 

Blister (?). Flood. If beneath. 

24. di’lm sidul , . inmutn inn SnpliS Si-Sa 

imUti . 

Blister (?) hidden. Great flood. If Iwneath its Si at the 
ri^ht. 

25. di-hu ina tibhi di-hi . zuuiie ihuSSu . Snmuta iua lihhi iani 

' di-[hH] _, 

Blister within a blister? . Rains shall be. If within any 
place a blister. 

26. J\fik* »Su-u . kakknein in Bel, inmma uui hiritni-riu 

Xa* . 

The Kak radii (?) . Devastating weapons of Bel. Bel'\ 
matai-ra-\hi-is]. If between the fttrM and the Ka . . . 
[B61] will overwhelm the land. 

28. Bol Sur-u . kakku eUl . ia .. 

Bal protruding (?). Devastating arm. Of the god ? . 

29. Di-I)i . kakku eiil . in .. 

protruding (?). Idem. Of the god? 

80. kakku nun (?) irlalti . Kakku eiil . !u . 

The kakku thrice . Idem Idem. 

31. ud-di* Su-u . kakku iSH in . l^imuX 

Idem . Of Samai. 


‘Ad abstract made from kakku *arm,* part of the organ, which 
doubtless occurred in the protasis, cf. C.T. 20. 81 lum?na Qir-Sa tmtffi 
Icakka Sakin =: * if its Oir at the right produce a kaiku.* 

* biiliUti, pisldtu (?) cf. moila'afu, obv. 40. 

* Kak. some phenomenon appearing on the organ. The verb of the 
condition is rendered by £hi-u. The line may have read iumma ina birit 
nfri u Aa Kak nodi where Su s nadlt A suitable value for Su is not 
known. 

* The organ in question has then a nfru and a A'a. In the Oar-Tab 
series frequent mention is made of a part called the Oir. Boissier, Note 
gur la novelle ptU)lieation dts texU$ divinaiairts du Br. Hfut. p. 18, 
regards OiroB si nfru (see Foesey, T. A.B., p. 39, who rejects this value). 
The citations from Boissier, Choix de Uxtet, p. 64, tna birU iVa u Oir, 
make it almost certain when put with our passage that Oir is translated 
by 

* ud-dt has been given by Thompson, Legend of the Worm, lines 11 + 18, 
as the equivalent of ^"TVz, an sromatic plant. The same occurs in tlie 
presages C.T. 80. 88 **•** in the phrase If from behind the stomach its 
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32. Qah ’ Lalyhxi ,. hahJcu m . Ai. {gablafiJiul Sa 

A rent ? . Devastating am ? of Ea. 

33. Summa hakki-Sn f<u~RH^SaJchx tmiUi Hi kakku hihnu 

. niS k<ikki UahhiiH. 

If its arm produce a Hn-Itn at the right of the arras,— 
succesR.he will put on arms. 

34. (Jn]>~}n( Ahl^>'^hlhd•pal Sarm n^fx-u Han'n (larttm iax' kiS- 

Soti iar mat AUxir M«-ram iMni ruhilti. 

36. Sa HanmX « Jiamuuoi nzyai rnpSiHum ix~Sa-hi-xxt-Sa’ma bdr- 
rat jfiHUi Sami-e u irA^tim ni^mO’ki i^ttnaS u Jiamtiutn 
i-htt^xa. 

36. uS-ta-bi-lu ka-rati-m <lup-pu tertn iS-tur i3-fiik ib-ri-e^ma 
ina ki~rib ekalli-itt u~kiu. 


Qir at the rigljt «r« Mma QiS-Ta ZUb { ub, obV' The verb here is Zi 
with phonetic termination alyUk or ub: the only possible reading is 
nasdftu, ‘tear.’ issu-n^. I do not know where the above reading hae 
been obtained for Qii-Ta. It can have no connection with this passage, 
for the determinative Q’ti is here wanting. 

‘ Evidently the conditional clause bad " If a rent (Cob) between the 
ttliTt and the Mi, The Ideogram (Jab-lUifrmeans “to tear a 

rent” and the noun derived therefrom, poMo^t^u, means terror, rage, 
etc. Lab equals some Semitic verb as yet unknown. The transla¬ 
tion into Semitic would doubtlessly destroy the pun. The same pun is 
‘ aimed at * in C.T. 20.81 where the Oab^Lab of the protasis is written 

without the verb Lab- Meissner, Supplement 26 b, gives gablabv- as « 
kofcku m Sa Ea, citing this passage for its proof. But It muet be remem¬ 
bered that ool. H. feofcJfcu 4S6 is only a paraphrase of the senso of the 
result clause, and is not an equivalent of the word in column one. 




On Bloody ISaa^iJiofs in Palestine .'^—My Hass IL Spokb, 
Pli.D., Meadville, Pa. 

Two roccut instances of the oiferinif of blood aaortfieeH have 
come under niy personal observation which may be wort!) 
recording. 

During the last week in July, 190fi, a report reached Jeru¬ 
salem of an accident to the Sultan; some said that he was ill, 
others that ho had been shot, and others again that a bomb liad 
been thrown into the midst of his party on leaving the mosque. 
I was inforzned by a member of the Hussein! family, the lead¬ 
ing Moslem family in Jerusalem, that on the 29th an order 
arrived from Constantinople for the sacrihee of eight lambs, 
which was carried out just outside of the Haram area at the 
gate of the prison. The meat was then given to the prisoners 
and the poor. 

On the Gth of October, 1903, we had the good fortune to 
bivouac w'ithin the M'alls of the famous palace of Meslietta in 
Moab. While the sun was setting the moon uas eclipsed, and 
a more magnificent spectacle, in surroundings so beautiful and 
so solitary, could hardly be imagined. Even the impassive 
Arab servants, most of whom had been long in European ser¬ 
vice, M'ere impressed, and crowded together with exclaniations 
of surprise and, perhaps, fear. The lady* of our party went to 
remonstrate with them because they bad taken a cock from out 
of the fowl crate and were whipping him—they alleged ‘‘for 
making noise”; he also had been surprised by the phenomena, 
and had crowed. One added, **'the people at home, who know no 
better, will be killing cocks and beating drums”—“ this,” point¬ 
ing to the rival pageants of sun and moon, will frighten them.” 

Professor Euting then recited the ** Sura of the Daybreak,” 
cziii., which seemed to meet the needs of the case; the men 
expressed their satisfaction, and the cock was restored to his 
family. 

> See Dr. Spoer's NoU* on Bloody Sacrificfi in PaUHine, in vol. zzv. 
of this Journal (1904). pp. 812ff.—E d. 

* Cf. A Goodrich-FnW, in a Syrian Saddle, p. 01. 
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J)e 9 cnptioii of the Caee of Oie JioU of a Samai^Uan Pmta‘ 
Uuch .—By Uan8 H. Spobk, PluD., Meadville, Pa. 

DuBixft the Hammer of 1905, at Jerusalem, I had an oppor¬ 
tunity to examine the caae of a &imaritau Pentateuch, brought 
to me by the son of the higli pnetst at NnbluH, who, ow'ing to 
the im|>overiRhed condition of the little Samaritan community, 
was anxious to sell this,->-one of tlicir most treasured posses¬ 
sions. It has since been acquired by Mr. £. K. Warren, of 
Three Oaks, Michigan. 

The case is cylindrical, twenty inches long, of bi'ass, inlaid 
with silver. It consists of tlirce sections, forming a circle of 
six and a half inches in diameter. The middle section of the 
case is connected with the others by three binges on cither side. 
That the present hinges may be of later date than the ease itself 
seems probable from the fact that, in two places, they conceal 
Icttei's forming part of the inscription. Several letters are also 
missing from the poi'pendicular inscription to the right of the 
lower central panel, where a fragment of the brass has been lost 
and a patch inserted. The top and bottom are closed by three 
segments of brass, forming a circle, so tlutt tbe MS. was com¬ 
pletely enclosed, for its better protection. It is seenred by long 
bmss hooks, fastening into faceted knobs, pierced witli eyelet 
boles. The top is decorated with a tun’eted border. 

Eveiy section is divided, horixontally, into two panels, 6X7 
inches, separated by a band outlined in silver. A geometrical 
design in silver decorates the center of every panel; it con¬ 
sists of arabesques contained in a circle running out into foxir 
ornamented spear-heads. 

The dividing band is one and one-eighth inches wdde, inlaid 
in silver with an inscription, in Samaritan characters, enclosed 
in a sort of cartouche ending in spear-beads. This inscription 
continues round the case, as does also a second in smaller char¬ 
acters, in a similar band top and bottom, while a third runs 
down either side of the panels in characters of tbe same size as 
those of the central band. Kight and left of the decoi*ation of 
the lower central panel is an additional inscription, in small 
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characters. All these inscriptions are in Hebrew', in the Samar¬ 
itan alphabet. The worths are divitleil by dots. 

The legend on the central band reads: 

' mn’ 

Yftlupeh blf’M thee, luul kc^p fhee. 

These woids, from the Aarouic blessing (Niim. 0:2-1), arc of 
special interest, not only on account of the peculiar sanctity 
whicli they would possess for the Samaritans, but also because 
they .ire to this day reganled :miong Oriental Jews as efficjicious 
against the Evil Eye, for which reason they are often inscribed 
upon articles of property and may have been used here with 
special intention.* The inscription round the top and bottom 
gives the data of its origin and reads as follows: 

(around tbe tO|i) 

• iynp,T I ■ 31-100*7 • f'nNn * nr • nw * n» • ocro 

* rf?H ■ 1 • • poDon • noyn * pc'ono 

*p*:iDV*p*nn£)n*»3K 

(aroimd the twctom) 

I • nflO’ * n* • no'jo * ooon • nsv * p • 3pj?» 

I • nwo * ^ • nic'O * [on • inK[on] 

• pw * n» * • 03 • no'joo*? 

Jii the Tuune of 1 ah. Thi* ctue for the holy forUiny was 
made in Damascus by the poor servant, the lecut of the creatures 
God, 'Irlhzh ben Joseph ben Jacob ben Z&phar, of the 
tribe of Manasseh. May Yah forgive his sin. Amen. In the 
year $30 of the kingdom of the betU Ishmael. Under the direc^ 
tion of Isaac . 

The perpendicular legend (Num. 10:36) reads: 

■ mn* I • noip * nra i • noNo * p^xn i * ;rDJ3 • *nn 
• Tjoo * I * 'iDiin ■ \ • lytsn 


• See articles by the author in Journal of Biblical Literature and 
Exeffesis, 1904, p. 1048q.; also Occult Review, London, 1906, p. 144sq. 

* Tbe word looks like nOlfin • 
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And wJten </«» ark nUirted^ 2[osesi said: Arise^ Yaktoehf Huit 
thy mcniie* may he eaatUred^ that tfiey to/to hate thee nutyjlee 
h^ore thee. 

The inscription within the lower central panel is as follows : 

'irv\'«*p*Dnr3* WD 

Written, by Phinehmt hen JShatar.^ 

Accordini^ to tiic inscription, the case made in Damascus 
in the year 030 of the ^luhammcdan era, = 1524 A. D.; and one 
Pbinchns 'ben Elcaxar w>is conceited in the making of it. In 
the year 1538, a high priest named Phinehas i-emoved from 
Damascus to Nablus,' and it may have been he who ordered this 
Torah case to be made in the place of his residence, then as 
now, famous for inlaid brass-work. 

> I. e.. he was the one who prepared these inscriptions for the case. 

* See Cowley, Jewish Eneifclcpaedia, ai-t. “ Samaritan," p. 679. 


The Metrical Form of the Songe of Degreee .—By Dr. T. C. 
Footk, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


It is a very f;eneriil opinion that in the i^oiigs of Degrees ai‘e 
to be found tlie most l>eAUtiful Psalms in the Psalter. Wliilc 
this popular estimation is no doubt due, pnmarily, to the char> 
acter of the poetry itself, which is of the highest order, it also 
depends, in no small degi'ee, upon a certain touching simplicity, 
brevity and clearness, which cannot fail to attract tlie reader. 

There are many Psalms in the Bible w'hich are far from clear, 
and apparently devoid of unity. Only an oxegete can extract 
any connected meaning from them. The ordinary reader seixes 
upon some luminous couplet apart from the context, and values 
the Psalm fur a few disconnected sentiments. The obecurities 
which disfigure tlie thought, and the redundancies which destroy 
the meter, arc attributed to the original writer only by a rash 
reader. But sncli there are; and it is saddening to think of 
the years that have been spent by spiritual writers in the vain 
attempt to render intelligible the chaos which has often resulted 
from the incorporation, frequently in the wrong place, of Knper> 
fiuous, not to say irrelevant, marginal annotations. To these 
glosses and the attendant confnsion is largely to be attributed 
that most cberished medieval production known as mystical 
interpretation. 

From these disfigurements, Psalms 120-134 are free, to a 
remarkable degree; and to this fact we may trace much of 
their popularity. The thought is geoemlly clear and simply 
expressed, and the rhythm is so far unencumbered by impossi* 
ble combinations, that the stndent is emboldened to step, how* 
ever tentatively, within the almost unexplored domam of 
Hebrew meters. 

Although Professor Bickeirs attempt to explain Hebrew 
meters on the basis of Syrian accentuation has not been gener¬ 
ally accepted, yet he has no doubt forcibly shown that Hebrew 
poetry must have had a regularly prescrib^ed meter. Kor ought 
it to require much consideration to convince os that the Psalms, 
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more llian any other part of the Bible, were peculiarly liable 
^to corruption. Copies were no doubt multiplied; aud if in 
Jerome's lifetime bis earlier version known as the Romaii 
Psalter was so corrupted as to demand a new translation, how 
should not the Hebrew original have mot with the same fate 
before the Qrcek version was made? Naturally a translation 
of the Psalter would tend to establish an authoritative text. 
This, however, was not done until many of the Psalms had 
reached a state which has caused not a few persons to deny to 
Hebrew poetiy any regular meter, or strophic arrangement. 

In the Songs of Degrees, however, we have a group of 
Psalms in which the larger number of lines (69 out of a total 
of 112) exliibit perfect metrical form, and furnish 21 complete 
strophes, where no emendation is necessary. Pss. 121, 124, 
128 and 134 are almost perfect in metrical form. Ps. 132 
seems not to belong to the collection ; it has a different meter, 
is over twice as long as the longest of the other songs, and, 
according to Duhm, has nothing in common with them except 
the interest in Jerusalem. ' 

A study of these 14 Psalms shows that tliey are all written 
in the elegiac meter—three beats in the first, and two in the 
second hemistich.' The strophe consists of two double hemi* 
stiehs or M'shalim. The rhythm, as is natural to Hebrew accen¬ 
tuation, is uniformly iambic. In a few instances, which are 
commented on in the notes, two accented syllables come 
together, usually at the close of a hemistich. I have not felt 
jnstified in emending these lines to make them conform to tho 
genei'al rule. There are also a few lines where the unaccented 
syllables are rather awkward ; but here also I have preferred to 
pursue a conseiwative course and let them stand. 

In regard to the emendations it is interesting to note that the 
theory of Olshausen and E. v. Ortonberg as to the use of paseq 
to indicate a textual corruption, is borne out in these songs. 
Paseq occurs 17 times, and in 7 places (viz. : 122. 6, 126. 3, 
127. 1, 131. 10. 12, 132. 17, 133. 3) it coincides with an appar¬ 
ent alteration. In 4 places (viz. : 129. 8, 131. la, 132. 11, 
133. 2) the emendation seem to have been added to improve the 


Ht need hardly be said that these songs do not invite the application 
of the name Qina to this meter. 
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meter ; especially in Psalm 133. 2, where the addition of 
was probably made later than the Vulgate. 

The English version given in lieu of the Hebrew text makes 
no claim to present the beauty of the original, but to roughly 
illoatrate the meter. I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Duhm for his commentary and metrical version of tlic 
Psalms. The name which I have jjrcfixed to my English ver¬ 
sion is based on tlie iu Ez. 11. 6. Tlie weakness of the 

otlier renderings is due to lack of unity in the Psalms them¬ 
selves. The present rendering does at least represent some¬ 
thing which they all have in common. 

Tbe notes, which do not pretend to be a commentary, have 
been, as far as possible, appended to the Engliali version, that 
they may be useful to non-Semitio readers. It is needless to 
say that, however dogmatically expressed, the explanations 
represent merely possible ways of accounting for the corruption 
of the text. 


SONGS OF ASPIRATION. 

PsA.i.21120. 

1 III my anguish I cried unto Jahveh I 

and He answered me. 

2 O Jahveh, deliver my soul 

from lying lips. ^ 

3 What shall be sworn against thee II 

thou deceitful tongue ? 

4 Shafts of the wanior, well sharpened, 

and glowing brands.* 

6 My soul bath long had her dwelling III 

with betel’s of peace. 

7 When I speak peacefully with them, 

they are for war. 


>2 From a deceitful tongue. Redundant, and eo of all the glosses. 
This seems to be vertical dittography from v. 8. 

* 6 Woe is me that I sojourn in Heshech 

and dwell among the tents of Kedar. 

) OlosB on V. 6, and not the same meter. 
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PSAI-M 121. 

1 I lift up mine eyes to the hills— I 

AXTience cometh my help ? 

2 My help is from Jahveb, the umker 

of henveu smd car^. 

8 May He keep thy foot from stunrbling, II 

may thy keeper not sleep t 

4 Behold, the keeper of Israel 

neither slumbers nor sleeps. 

5 Jahveh U thy keeper and ' shade III 

upon thy right; 

6 By day the sun shall not smite thee 

nor moou by night. 

7 From all evil shall Jahveh protect thee, IV 

and keep thy soul; 

8 He* will keep thy going and coming 

from now to eternity. 


16 Jahveh. * 8 Jahveh. 


Psalm 122. 

1 I was glad when they said unto me, I 

Let us go to Jah's house. 

2 Truly our feet have stood 

in Jerusalem’s gates. 

3 Builded is * she as a city II 

where all arc united, 

4 For thither the tribes go up * 

’to praise Jah’s name. 

6 And there * they sit in judgment HI 

* o’er David’s house— 

6 O pi'ay for the peace of Jerusalem, 

Success to thy tents! 
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7 Ad( 1 peace be within thy walls 
and wealth in thy palaces. 

9 ' For the sake of Jahveh’s house, 
I seek thy welfare. 


IV 


' 8 Jerusalem. * 4 Tribes of Jah. Explanatory gloss on''tribes.” 

‘4 A law for Israel. Cf. Ex. 28, 17. 

* 0 Tlironus. Olosa on special meaning of " sit,” to be throned. 

* 8 Thrones. Dittngram. 

* 6 For the sake of my brethren and friends 

I bespeak peace in thoe. 

A reader, not living in Jerusalem, with fraternal sympathy does as 
V, 6 requests. 

Psalm 123. 

1 Unto thee lift I up mine eyes, I 

Thou dweller in heaven I 

2 As the eyes of servants are raised 

to the hand of their masters, 

As the oyea of a handmaid are I'aised 11 

to the hand of her mistress, 

Even HO are our eyes to Jahveb,' 
until He shall pity us. 

3 Pity us, Jahveh, O pity us, III 

we are * sated with scoi'o. 

4 Too long has our soul been sated 

with the scorn of the proud. * 


’SOtirQod. * 8 Much. * 4 With the contempt of the careless. 
Explanatory gloss on v. 4b. 


PsAur 124. 

1 Had Jahveb not been for us, I 

may Israel now say, 

2 Had Jahveh not been for us 

when men rose against us, 

3 Then had they swallowed as living, II 

in fury against us; ' 

6 Then bad the scomfal waters 
gone over oar soul. 
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6 Bless’d be Jah, wbo gave us uot HI 

a prey to tlieir teeth. 

7 Our soul hath escaped aa a bird 

from the net of the foM'ler; 

The net is broken in pieces rV 

and vre are escaped. 

8 Our help is in Jahvoh’s name, 

who made heaven and earth. 


» 4 Then bad the waters o’erwhelmed us 

the stream bad gone over our soul. 

Variant of v. 6 in different meter. 


Psalm 125. 

1 Like Zion which cannot be moved 

are those who trust Jahveh, 

2 Jerusalem bideth forever 

encircled with mountains. ‘ 

3 Fdr Jahveh will not allow 

the scepti-e of wickedness 
To rest on the lot of the righteous * 
from now to eternity, 

4 Jahveh will do good to the good 

and upright in heart; 

5 But * He will let the unsuble' 

go on in their waywardness. * 


• 8 And Jahveh encircles His people. Marginal gloss. 

* 8 The wicked shall not put forth 

their band 'gainst the righteous. 

Gloss on the previous gloee. See note on Hebrew text. 

» 5 Jahveh. * The doers of iniquity. Gloss on “ unstable.” 

♦ Peace upon Israel. Euphemistic appendix. 
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PsAXM 12C. 

1 "Wheu ‘ the captives of Zion return 

like dreamers we; 

2 Then our moutli sliall be filled with laughter, 

oar tongue with singing. 

Then shall they say:* Great things 
did .Tahveh for them. 

3 Great tilings hath * lie done for us, 

joyous are we. 

4 0 Jahveh, bring back onr captives 

as aoutbeni streams, 

5 No doubt the weeping sowers 

shall reap in joy. 

6 lie goeth hither and thither with tears 

* and scattereth the seed, 

With joy shall he come back home 
and bring his sheaves. 


2 In vain do ye rise so early, 

so late take rest, 

And eat and worry—He giveth 
His beloved * enough. 

3 ' For children are Jahveh^s heritage 

and babes His reward; 

4 As shafts in the hand of the mighty 

even so the firstborn. 


* 1 Jahveh. *2 Among the heathen. * 8 Jahveh. 

* 6 Bearing. Dittograph from v. 6b. 


PSALU 127. 


1 If Jahveh build not the house, 
they ‘ labor iu vain; 

If Jahveh keep not the city, 
they watch in vain. 
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5 Happy the man whose quiver IV 

is full of them; 

Ko shame is his when he spcakctli 
with foes in the gate. 

‘ l Its builders, • 2 Sena*, sleeping? Taken by Duhm as a gloss on 
"take rest” ▼. 2. See notes on Hebrew text. • 8 Behold. 


Psalm 128. 

1 Happy are all who fear Jahveh, I 

that walk in Hts ways; 

2 ’The fruit of thy toil shall thou oat, 

happy and lucky one! 

3 Thy wife is the fruitful vine 11 

w'ithin thy house; 

Thy children like olive branches 
about thy board. 

4 ’ For tlius the man is blessed III 

that feareth Jahveh 

5 Jahveh shall bless thee from Zion, 

all thy life long. 

Enjoy thou all the wealth IV 

of Jerusalem, 

6 And see thy children’s children 

and peace upon Israel. 

’ 2 For. Dittogram. * 4 Behold. 

PKALM 129. 

1 Right sore hath man oppressed me I 

aaith Israel now, 

2 Right sore from my youth oppressed me 

but not subdued me. 

3 On ray back have plowers plowed 

and made long furrows, 

4 But righteous Jahveh hath cut 

the cord of the wicked. 


II 
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6 With shame are they turned back, 1 

all haters of Zion, 

C Like the gnws on the roof are they 
’ that sprouts and withers. 

7 ’No reaper takes it in hand, 1 

. no harvester gamers it, 

8 No passer-by shall say of them, 

Jab^s blessing upon you. * _ 

1 6 Which before. *7 Which. » 8 We bless you in Jahveh’s name. 
A variant, perhaps a popular quotation suggested by v. 8b. 


Psalm 130. 

1 From the depths have I called to Thee, Jahveh, I 
' Hear Thou my voice; 

% 0 let Thine ears consider 

the voice of my prayer. 

3 If Thou watch for sins, O Jab, II 

* who then can stand ? 

4 For there is forgiveness with Thee 

according to Thy law. 

5 My soul hath hoped* in Jahveh III 

and trusted His word, * 

6 'And that from the morning watch * 

till eventide. 

7 0 Israel, trust in Jahveh, IV 

with Him is mercy, 

8 And Jahveh shall redeem * Israel 

from all his sins. 

> 2 Lord. * 8 Lord. • 51 have hoped. Scribal variant. * 6 My soul. 
»To the Lord. * Watcliers for the morning. For theee glosses see 
notes on the Hebrew text. 

' 7 And with Him is plenteous redemption. Gloss on v. 8b. 

Psalm 131. 

1 0 Jahveh, my heart is not proud, I 

my eyes not haughty, 

I have not walked presumptuously— 
too grandly for me. 
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% Surely my soul I have stilled ‘ II 

as a child with its mother;* 

3 So, Israel, trust in Jahveh 
from now to eternity. 


> 3 And 1 have quieted. Gloes on " stilled.” 

* As a child with my soul. Dlttogram; order changed in attempt to 
make sense. 


Fkalm 182. 

1 0 Jahveh, for David’s good I 

remember all his labors; 

55 How he sware unto Jahveh and vowed 
to the Mighty One of Jacob: 

3 I will not enter my dwelling II 

nor lie upon my bed, 

4 I will not give sleep to mine eyes 

nor slumber to mine eyelids, 

6 Till I find a place for Jahveh, IH 

a dwelling for the Ark.' 

6 * Its fame we heal'd at Ephrata 

and we found it in Sde Jnar. 

7 We will bring it to His dwelling IV 

and ■worship before His footstool. 

8 Arise, Jaliveh, to Thy resting place, 

Thou, and Thy holy Ark! ’ 

11 He swore unto David in truth, V 

in no wise will He turn from it: 

A king, of the fruit of thy body, 

I will set upon thy throne. 

12 If thy sous shall keep My covenant VI 

and the law that I shall teach them, 

»Their sons also forever 

shall sit upon tliy throne. 
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13 For Jabveli hath chosen Zion Vll 

and desired it for His abode : 

14 This is My rest forever— 

I have longed for it—liere will I dwell. 

15 I will surely bless her provision 

and content her poor witli broa<l; 

16 I will clothe her priests with health 

and her saints sliall shout for joy. 

17 *I will prosper the horn of David, 

for Mine anointed I ordered a lamp; 

18 I will cover his foes with shame, 

but on him a crown shall be radiant. 


* 6 Jacob. * 6 Bebotd. 

* 6, 10 Thy priests shall be clothed with righteousness 

Thy saints shall shout for joy; 

For Thy servant David's sake 

hide not the face of Thine anointed. 

These lines seem to have been erroneounly copied into the text because 
they follow—in 2 Chr. 6, 41f-the extract in v! 8. 

«17 There. 

Psalm 133. 

1 How good and pleasant for brothers I 

to dwell in unity! 

2 As precious oil on the head, 

which went down on the beard;' * 

3 As the dew of Ilermon descending II 

upon the mountains;' 

So' Jahveh commands the blessing— 

of life forever more. 

^ 2 Aaron’s beard. Mai^nal gloss, meaning a patriarchal beard. 

* *Whicb went down to the neck (or, as in LXX. and BV., skirt) of his 
garment. A gloss either suggested by and intended to describe the 
length of the beard, as in T.Ty, ; or, it is independent of and means 
that the oil rsm down on the neck. The meter rejects it. 

*8 Zion. A gloss always suggested by "mount.” 

* There. Added after the gloss "Zion” had givsn a \erong turn to 
the original thought The oil and dew are types of blessing. Harmony 
on earth is the earnest of unending life. 
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PsALlt 134. 

1 ' Let all the servants of Jahveh I 

give praise to Jahveli, 

Standing in Jahveli’s house 
in the night season. 

2 Lift up your baiids in the Sanctuary II 

and bless Jahveh, 

3 And Jalivel), who made heaven and earth, 

bless you from Zion. 

' 1 Behold. 


The Hebrew text of these Psalms, an-anged metrically, will 
be printed elsewhere. In the translation hei-e given, the follow¬ 
ing emendations are presupposed: 

120 2, omit n*D"» ptS^O- [Omit vs. 5. I 2 I 5, ora. mH’ 2“. L 8 , 
om. mn*. 122 3, substitute for VbtllT )*. L 4;om. ,T *0312^ 
and Hill?. | 5, before : Om. fl^XDD 

both times. | Om. vs. 8. 123 insert ^ before 2®. | Om. 
1 Pn‘ 7 K . I 3, om. 3 "l. 1 4, om. . 124 om. vs. 4. 

125 2 , om. lOy*? 30D HWI, transpose the last clause of the 
verse, making it follow D’pnvn 1® in v. 3. ] 3, read niH* PlO* • 
| 0 m. the second half of the verse (emended) by inserting 
after and reading OD for nPb')];^). | 4. read 

I 5 , read D^DDH'I, omitting the 

remainder. 126 1, om. niiT, and JlX • | 2, om. 1 3,oin. 

n*in». I 4, om. nx . 1 6 , om. . 127 1 , om. VJ13 ■ | 2, i-ead 
»‘73X1, and om. XJtT - | 3, om. niH. | 6 , om. HX ■ 128 2, om. 

0. 1 4, om, run . I 6 , read ■ 129 6 , om. nDHpEi' ■ | 1 ', 

om. cy in | 8, om. the last clause. 130 2 , om. ’HX. | 3, 

om. »jnX. 15, om. Wp. and transpose the two following 
words. I Read 1 6 , om. ’B'SJ, and read' nnOB^XO 

[n‘?*‘7n ivil ")p3n, omitting the rest. | 7, om. the last 
clause. 131 2 , om. ’HDOni, and the last clause. 132 6 , om. 
3pJ^ . I 6 , om. njn. I Om. verses 9 (emended by inserting p“l 
before IJJT) and 10. | 11, insert "|*7D before XD3‘7. 1 17, om. 
OB' • 133 2, read 1"1’B^ instead of Tl*, and om. all after [pin. | 
3, om. fVV, and read DHPin. | Om. OB', reading mVD . 134 

1 , om. njn . I 2 , md B'lOa. 1 3, read D3313T. 
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NOTES ON THE HEBIIEW TEXT. 

120 

2 , • It ^ recognised principle of Hebrew accentuatlou tliat 

a word in the construct state loses its accent, or rather it is so closely 
joined to the following word as to form a compound form, tlie accent 
being tliat of the last word. But as in many forms of more than two 
syllables a secondary accent is found. It seems justifiable to accent a 
nomen regens where the rhythm seems to require it As to the place 
of the accent, it seems right to let the rhythm decide. Hence 

instead of > which would bring two accents together. Cf. 127*, 

where three instances occur, the accent required by the rhythm being 
indicated in one case by mahpak, in the others by metbeg. See a simi¬ 
lar instance in 129*. 

6. Haupt has pointed out that a preposition with suffix 

may be enclitic, as in the present case. So in 122*, 126*, 137', 128*, 129*. 
On the other band, it is not enclitic in 120', 133*. 183**- «•», where, in all 
but one case, it coincides wjth the principal pause. 

121 

1- that the Hebrew requires two accents 

here on account of the number of syllables, such forms as nOrT*?0^ 
(180*) and many others would be impossible. In idea the words form a 
unit. 


122 

3. For read Bickell and Duhm. 

8. *0 ^ dittography and may have supplanted • 

J'OT which U surely wrong, I would suggest 

which harmonizes with the following verse. may have fallen out 
by haplography. 

4. 5 evidently belongs with ▼. 4, and with ▼. 6. where 
p&seq shows-textual corruption. H’ *he fuller form nVI’ seems 
justified, as it was probably abbreviated in MSS.; cf. gloss (fi). 

6. ^ (9 s in LXX. and Vulgate. 

6. For *^*3nX feed with Ewald and Dubm. 

2- is redundant, perhaps an emended dittogram. 

4i O’JVXJ‘7 eeiy here. D’JJXB-" is explanatory. 
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124 

!• Sucl» aa aggregation of unaccented syllables is fre¬ 

quently paralleled in single forms, as: nOn*?©*?- O’Jin’fn' 
D»PD;; 0 D. etc. 

’IJD ODN- 128S where 

two accents are consecutive. The larger numberare in Fs. 182 and may 
indicate that it was originally 84-2 meter. The other instances may be 
due to intention or carelessness. 

4. Bickell and Duhra reject this verse. 

125 

8 . for n!|J» with Duhm. 

onn" D»pnvn L‘?v^ n*? \yd7- This seems 

to be a gloss on (v. 8 ) from which the awkward [^ 0*7 “i^y 

corrupted. Read ^or (Cheyne). This corruption 

caused the omission of making O’pnVH subject 

4. riD’^n • This harmonises much better with D.3’*7V • 

And wfay should Jhvh be asked to do good to the good! 
under influence of DHI^p'^py Xheyne). 

5. Dm‘?p‘?py L*?)?]- S«PP^y as in 1 Sam. 9*. For "IH 

see K. J. Grimm’s Euphemistic Appendixes. Duhm considers this 
Psalm very awkward; it is only so because of the coiTuptions. 

126 

1. n^^ omitted, as in Ps. 58’. 85». Read tor ■ 

«. nODI • "]*?*• PAseq often indicates merely the correct division. 
. Dulim is certainly right in regarding as a dittogram from 

V. 6*. 

127 

2. Duhm takes for nJK' ^ gloss on v. 2. It may be a 

misplaced corruption of It is not necessary, with Duhm, to take 

pz=enough, though I have so rendered it. It may mean: Thus (I e.) 
by giving offspring) He rewards His beloved. Tliis Psalm ought not to 
be divided. 

5. For HK ^*70 nX‘7pB* • ni&king inStTN Bubject, 

and \ffy> sing, with Duhm. 


129 

6. nOnpB^ added to make sense after r|*?n (80 Ortenberg, Wellh., 
and Duhm) was corrupted to • Cf. Ps. W‘. 

7. omitted with Ehrlich. 
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9. in VI. 2, 8, and 6 may be from a later hand. 

4. For read min Vulgate and probably LXX. origi¬ 

nally. 

6. Scribal expression as subject for n*?*m nLater 
addition after n‘?*mn had become ’n^mn and was left out of 
connection with t. 6. 

Ip3*7 onott^ • later dittogram after the corruption of mOtJ'NO 
in^5 original reading as 

in LXX. and Vulgate. 

7. -lonn IDV O misread innH O i cf. T. 7^. 

*3* 

5. piX*? for -tax'?, with Duhm. 

6. in the sense of * hearing of,' cf. Ex. 18'. 

7. riN’DJ for ,1X103 with Duhm. 

8. for with Haupt. 

11. Supply •^‘70 , perhaps lost by haplography. A few rather violent 
changes would make this Psalm of the same meter as the others. 

133 

9. 31tDn • Was this added later than the Vulgate ^ Improve the 

rhythm ? Had there been any allusion to Aaron's anointing it would no 
doubt have been • 



When and where was the Code Ilaimnurahipromulgated t — 
By David Gordon Lyon, Professor in Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

I. 

Ip tlic first question were, When waa the famous* monument 
containing the code, now in the Lonvre, sot up ? the answer 
would be ; Not until the lapse of time enough to accomplish the 
numcroiiK restomtions, victories, etc., referred to in the pro¬ 
logue, which must have required a considerable number of 
years. More specifically we should have to say : Not earlier 
than the latest event refen-ed to in the prologue and tlie epi¬ 
logue to the code. Many of these events cannot yet be dated. 
But the unification and pacification of Babylonia described in 
•lO*"** seem to have been subsequent to the victory over Elam 
and Emutbal, which, as we know from the important chrenological 
tablets,’ fell in tlio JlOth a?»d Slst years of Hammurabi’s reign. 

But must we assume that the promulgation of the code and 
the setting up of this copy * arc contemporaneous events ? 

Two circumstances suggest a negative answer. The first is 
the passage in the prologue, introducing the code proper (6 ’*'**), 
a portion of which has been discussed in this Journal in a note 
on Pt Matim.* The passage reads : 

** ** a-na Sa-te-Su-ur ni-Si *’mofim u- 

ei’im ’* ’* u-mt-e’ra-an-ni ** ki-it-tani “ H mi-Ja-rrt- 

rtm ” *-na pi ii%a~tinx ” aX-ka-wi ii-tr wi-l» u-ei-id, “At the 
time when Mawluk sent me to govern the people, to confer on 
the land prosperity, I ostabliahed law and justice in the lan¬ 
guage of the land, I wrought the welfare of the people.” This 
language seems natural if the promulgation of the law came 

• Cuneiform Texts, vi 9, 10; King, letters find /nserfpWons of flani- 
mura&i, U. 223 229 ff.; Lindl, Datenliste der ersten Dynasiievon 

Babylon in BeUrOgs Stir Aesyriologie, Iv. 888 ff. 

»The discoverers found part of a second copy at Susa, and there were 
probably copies in various cities of Hammurabi's realm. 

»xxT. 2«9 ff., 1904. 
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shortly after the king’s accession, but unnatural if thirty-one 
yeai-8 inten’enwl.' The only escape from this conclusion is to 
uiulcrttAiid till* expression, ‘at the time when Marduk sent me,’ 
etc., as wferring not to the king’s aceossion, but to some 
subseipuMit commission by the gml, e. g. to some cei'cmony or 
celebration connected with assumption of rule over a united 
Dabylonia, an idea to which I shall return laU*r (pp. 12C-128). 

The other circtnustance suggesting that the code was pro- 
mulg:ited early in tlie reign is the description of llaiuinurabi’s 
second year (in tlie chronological tablets referred to above) as 
the “year in which he established jtujtice in the land,” i. e.,it 
seems likely, the year in which he promulgated the code. 

King translates the passage : “The year in which rightcons- 
ne8s[ . . . was established].” A complete form of this date 
appended to a contract tablet King renders: “The year in 
which Hammurabi established righteousness” ; and a still fuller 
form: “The year in which Hammurabi (established) the heart 
of the land in righteousness.” In these varying expressions of 
the title of this year King sees “a I'eference to the refonns 
undertaken by Hammurabi at the l)eginning of his reign.” 

Lindl, with a complete text of the line giving the title of 
Hammurabi’s second year, tliauks to the fragment in the Con- 
stantino])le museum, rendcre : “ Jahr da er das Wohl des T^ndcs 
gefOrdert.” 

It was impossible for King and Lindl to sec here a reference 
to tlie promulgation of the code, for the code had not been 
found when they wrote. Johns, however, witli tlie code in his 
hands, luiderstands the words, “The year in which Hammurabi 
established the heart of the land in righteousness,” as referring 
not necessarily lo legal, but possibly to religious reforms, and 


* We know indeed that the interral would hare to be greater than 
81 years, since enough of the titles of Hammurabi’s 89d, 88d, and 84th 
years is preserved to show that the promulgation is mentioned in none 
of these. The 85th year, likewise, seems to be named from some build¬ 
ing operation. Therefore if the code does not precede the 8l8t year, it 
falls not lees than four years later still. Nor does it fall in the 8Stb year. 
The fragmentary state of the tablet leaves us in uncertainty regarding 
the remaining years, 86, 87, 89-48. 1 am assuming that the promulga¬ 
tion of the code was an event of such importance that one of the years 
of Hammurabi's reign must have taken its name therefrom. 
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deckles that “ tlic code •vras prol>ably iJOtpi*oiniilgated this year.”* 
Hia statement that the same formula is use<l of Sumula-ilu 
seems to me far from established, a subject to which I return 
further on. 

But even without knowledge of the code one ci'iticism might 
fairly be passed on all these tianslatious, namely their vagueness. 
Ohl Babylonian contracts wei‘e not dated from tl)c ‘establish¬ 
ment of righU'onsness,* nor from the * Fordeni des Wohls des 
Irfuidcs,’ but fi’om some definite event, as the king’s accession, a 
great > 101017 , a cata 8 tro)>he, an important building operation, 
the cutting of a canal, etc. Though we may ho obliged, there¬ 
fore, to translate: ‘established righteousness,* wc must under¬ 
stand tins of some one important act or achievement. 

To me it seems more likely than not that the event referred 
to is the promulgation of tlie code. The two important words 
‘ righteousness * and ‘ established ’ are expressed by those ideo¬ 
grams which often stand for mtiaru and iahdnUy and are to be 
read here in Babylonian by wJidramtWrtm, just the phrase used 
in tl»e code, 6 **”, hi-it-tam rt mi-ia-ra-am i~napi ma-tim af-kn- 
«m, “I established law and justice in tl)c language of the 
laud” (=vornacular). If, as I argued in the paper on Pi 
Matim* this passage refers in the words kittam il nilSaram . . . 
itikun to the promulgation of the code, it seems not unnatu¬ 
ral to undci* 8 tand mUaram . . . Ukun in the title of year- two as 
an abbreviated expression for tlie same idea. 

We must now examine the statement of Johns : “ The same 

formula is used of Snmulailu,”* and this writer’s inference 
that the reform of Hammurabi’s second year may have been 
religious 1 ‘ather than legal. His proof passage is the record of 
a suit/ brought by one Aliku (and others) to recover some real 
estate w'hich he had previously sold ‘ to Taknmatum, a votary 


* Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, ▼. 5S7, STo. 6. 

* Journal XXV. 269 £f. 

* Hastings, v. 587, No. 6. 

* Bu. 91-5-9, 2177 A = Cunt^orm Texte vi. 42. 

* Bu. 91-5-9, 816 s Quneiforvii Texts iv. 59. There are interesting 
differences in the spelling of the names in the two tablets. In the record 
of sale the seller is galilri* the buyer Takunmatum and in the Suit 
the king’s name is written Sa-mu-la-ilu. This tablet is the one which 
settles the question of the date of Immeru, making him the contem¬ 
porary of Sumula-ilu. 
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of ShamaRli, aud her mother, Rabatum. After KUling Uie fact 
of the claim, the record Hays da-ya-nu wm iSaviaS 

** ar-nam i-mn-thi-hi-mt-ti ** rti-gn-me^iu-nu umt-lin-ma ’* wa- 
ar-l'i Sa-mu-Ia~iht ” uxiSa-ra-am iS-ku-uv htm "" Satnai 
"*Mar<hik "iJ '* IN-PA-NE-MKS (=i/>«rt), i. e. 

The judges in the Uuuple of Shamash dinmUnl against them,‘ 
matle their claim void, and eatablislied tlie right according U> 
Samula-ilu. lliey [tlic jtfiilics to tlie suit] swore by the name 
of Shamash, Marduk, and Samula-ilu ” (i. e. U) accept in good 
faith the legal decision). 

Another possible way of rcudering ma-ar-ki Sa-rnu^la-ilu 
mUla-ra-am ii-k%t-nu is * after Samula-ilu had established 
righteoiisness,’ and so Johns apparently understands the pas¬ 
sage. But it seems much more likely that we have here three 
co-oixlinate sentences, each ending with a verb, 

iS-ku-nxt^ the second and third connected by ma, ‘ and,* 
all with the same subject efo-yo-riM, ‘the judges.’ The expres¬ 
sion mf-Ja-ra-am H-hit’nu would accordingly mean that tho 
judges gave a just verdict, and %oa~ar~kC Sa-m\t-la-Un * after 
Samula-ilu,* would most naturally mean that this decision was 
rendered in acconlance with a code Samula-ilu. We should 
liave thus in the code of Samula-ilu one of the fororunuors of 
the code of Hammurabi. We may feel quite sure that Ham¬ 
murabi did not make tlm first attempt at codifying Babylonian 
law. If this interpretation be correct, the passage hardly 
seems to help us in deciding what mtiaram iihm means in the 
title of Hammurabi’s second year. 

There remains a passage in the epilogue which has been 
referred to and must now receive attention.* Here Hammurabi 
tells of his victories whereby he drove out the enemy, and 
established the land in peace and prosperity. He then proceeds : 

» On amam emed% ‘ to decide against, lay a penalty on,’ see Ham¬ 
murabi Code 48 «■*'. 

* For toorfct in the sense ' according to ’ see also Cunei/ofTJi Ttxtt vlii. 
98, 8: wa-ar-ki fi-tm-da-o< Sar-ri-4m ‘ according to the royal standard,’ 
and cf- vUi. 89, 18: W-ma fi-im-do-ol larrtm; Hammurabi Code X4**: 
a-na pi ft-im-da-of for-rt-tm. The three expi;as8ioni trarM, kima and 
anapt have the same meaning. 

Warki, • after,’ in the sense ' after the death of * occurs several times 
in the Hammurabi Code. Likewise in Cuneiform Texte viii. 7, 7 
(No. 849); viii. 7,10 (No. 218ff>. 

I 40 
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“Thegreatgocls proclftimed me rabiiti 
and 1 am the protecting shepherd whose scepter is righteous 
and w'hosc favomblo shadow is cast over my city. In my 
bosom I bore the people of the land Shnmer and Akkad. By 
the aid of my protecting deity I (as) her brother* took them 


> Lines 5M6 in this paseage have troubled all interpreteia. The read¬ 
ing is ** i-na la-ma-euia ** ** i-fui ju-id-mt-tin ** at-tab-ba-alSi' 

na-ti. The following renderings have been given: Scheil, '‘Parmon 
ginie procecteur, ses frdres dans la paix j'ai guidi”; Winckler, “In 
melnem Schutz babe ioh sie ihre Th&tigkeit in Frieden ausQben laseen; '* 
Harper, Under piy protection I brought their brethren into security; '* 
Pinches, “ By my protective spirit fraternally (?) have 1 guided them in 
peace.” 

The difficult word here is Soheil (‘ses frdres*) makes it 

object of aitabbal. But ab-hi if it he the plural of a^v. * brother,' is 
masculine, wheieas the suffix if-tia-fi being feminine, must have a 
feminine antecedent, viz. nt4i in 1. 50; cf. tti-H sa-op-Jta-riffb, 2***. I do 
not understand Winokler's ‘ihre Thfitigkett.' In the glossary he puts 
a2»-^i-ifa under o^u, ‘ brother.’ To Harper's ’ Their brethren,’ the same 
objection applies as to Schell's ‘ses frdree.’ Moreover, ia in ab-b'i- 
ia is singular, and cannot mean ‘ their.' Pinches understands the 
word as an adverbsa|)^ij, ' like a brother, fraternally.' This seems to 
me at least as probable as any of the other renderinga proposed. The 
prologue and epilogue have several adverbs in if, as ezjtiJf, * angrily;' 
e/<l,'above;'ar^ii ‘quickly;* ddrii, 'eternally;* kamtl, 'in abound 
condition jofntdnil, ‘peacefully;* japfti, 'below;* llmtiam,' dally.’ 
If the word under examination belongs to the list, we should expect 
rather than The only in the list with a is 

Umiiam, which with Umiiamma Is the regular form of the adverb 
from Hmu, ' day.’ The form Umif means ‘ by day.* 

In offering the rendering ' her brother * for I make the la a 

suffix referring to ia‘ma‘jei, which according to 4*^48** is a feminine 
noun. The expression f-na la^ma-xi-ta al^b^-la then means * by (the 
aid of) my protecting deity, her brother,* i. e., 'by (die aid of) the pro¬ 
tecting deity of me, her brother.* The genitive ab-bi Is accordingly in 
apposition with the genitive of the personal pronoun implied in the 
suffix ia. The construction thus understood is the same as in 40 '*• 
i-na ma-J)ar falmiria iarri tni-ia-ri~in, ' in front of my statue king 
of righteousness.’ i. e., * in front of the statue of me, king of righteous* 
nees.' Cf. also 41 *, 

Hammurabi thus makes himself the brother of the goddess whom be 
calls his lamassu, perhaps Ishtar as in 48 ***‘. It this is unexpected, it 
is paralleled by S **• where he styles himself fa-It-im Za-ma-ma 
‘ brother of the god Zamama.' 

The serions objection to my interpretation is that elsewhere in this 
inscription the writing ab^b* double ^ expresses the plural of afyu, 



into security. In niy wisdom I shielded them.” Thou follows 
the account of sotting up in Babylon the raonumont containing 
the code. 

Kow docs the expression (40 ‘the gi-cat gods iiroclaimcd 
rae* (or ‘named me’), although it follows the account of the 
unification and ijacification of the land, refer U* Hammnrahi’B 
acci-vetion ? Or arc we permitted U> sec hen* a ccivnumy cele¬ 
brating the w)inpletion of his military tasks, liis investiture by 
the gods with enlarged dominion, and may we nudei-sUiid that 
in connection with this celebration he sot up in Babylon a 
splendid copy of the code whicli he had already prdmuIgaU'd in 
Ids second year? 

So it seems to me. But until a tablet is found with a com¬ 
plete list of Hammurabi dates, we cannot dogmatize. ITnlesa 
such a complete list should show that the code was pi-oraulgated 
in some other year, we must hold that the title of year two in 
the existing fragments refers to that event. 

II. 

On the question, mere this first promulgation took place, at 
Babylon, at Sippar, or elsewhere, it is idle to speculate. But 
if wc limit tlie inquiry to the question, Where was the coyy of 
the code which we possess set up ? we are provided with a 
definite answer. Ilammiirabi says expressly that this monument 
was set up in the temple Esagil in Babylon. “In order that 
the strong might not wrong the weak, in order to lead aright 
the orphan and the widow, in Babylon, the city whose head 
Anu and Bel had exalted, in Esagil, the temple whose founda¬ 
tions are established like the heavens and the earth, in order to 


‘ brother.’ The same is true in the contract literature of the time. 
While the plural U occasionally written with one ^ as Cun^form Text* 
▼i. 81,18 (No. 871); viu. 7,11 (No. 2188), I ^ve not noted any case of a 
singular with double b* 

If this constancy of usage force us to take afy^^iSa as plural, then I 
think we must supply the connective d before it, thus: ‘ by (the aid of) 
my protecting deity (and) her brothers,’ Such absence of the connective 
occurs in inscription, as before the name of Bel in I*. To under¬ 
stand 'her brothers’ as referring to the population of Shumer and 
A.kkad (40**»‘*), and to make it the object of the verb which follows, 
seems impossible, especiaUy in view of the feminine suffix 
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pronounce judgraonts for the land, to give decisions for the 
land, to lead the needy aright, I wrote my precious words on 
my monument, and 1 placed it before the statue of myself as 
king of righteousness.” Col. 40***’*. 

Winckler’s rendering of this passage is: “Dass dcr Starke 
dem Scliwachen nicht schadc, nm WaUen und Witwen zii 
sicheni, in Babylon, dev Stadt Amis und Bels ihr llaiipt •scu 
orheben, in (E*)8agil, dein Teinpel, dessen Fimdamcnte festste- 
ben wie llimmel und Erde, das Recht des Landes zii siirechen, 
die Slreitfi’agen an entseWden, dio Schftdcn zu bcilcn, habe 
ich mcinc kostbaren Worto anf meinen Benkstein geschneben, 
vor nieinem Bildnisse, als des Konigs der Gerechtigkeit, auf- 
gestellt.’ 

Tliis version has created confusion by mistranslating the 
relative clause following the word Babylon. Hammurabi calls 
Babylon ali Sa vl/m il JffW ri-Si-Su “city whose 

head Anu and Bel had exalted.” This is explained by col. 
l’^'*, according to which Anu and Bel named Babylon, and 
made it great in the world. But to render with Winckler “ in 
Babylon, dcr Stadt Anus und Bels ihr Haupt su erheben,” gives 
a new purpose clause whore none is intended; assigns Babylon 
to Anu and Bel, whereas it is the city of Marduk ; makes a per¬ 
fectly clear clause unintelligible; and obscures the connectiou of 
Babylon and Esagil with the writing and setting np of the 
monument. 

From R. F. Harper’s rendering* one would most naturally 
deduce this meaning : *I wrote my laws in order that the strong 
might, not injure the weak ... in Babylon, in order to pro¬ 
nounce judgmeuta ... in Esagil.’ 

Now from either of these rendentigs, though defective, one 
might naturally draw the conclusion that the monument was set 
up in Esagil at Babylon ; because if it was set up in order to 
attain the ends of justice in Babylon and Esagil, the strong pre¬ 
sumption is that the city and temple are named as the home of 
the monument. But we have shown above that the correct 
version is not ambiguous, as Kohler and Peiser * have also clearly 
seen. 

> Die Geeetze Bammurabie, Leipzig, 1904, p. 75. 

The Code of Hammurabi, 1904, p. 90,100. 

• Hammurahis Oeeetz, 1004, p. 99, 100. See also T. 0. Pinches, The 
Old Teetament tn the Light, etc., ed. S, p. 616 (1908). 
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' Though Scheil'ii version * is capable of improvement in (Ictails, 
it is not likely to miideftd the rea<lvr in tlie |)oint liere under dbt- 
cuHsioii. 

The sentence of 4<) **■”, whicl» we arc now diseus.ting, is e<m- 
fcsaiHlly long and involved, but the c-otlc is fond of Mimtenees 
of that kind. Hediicod to sim)ile tenns the seiiteiiw Kiiys, 
u’ltiU* and set u]) my monument in the temple Ks;igil at Uabylnn.' 
The five jmrpom* clauKes in tlie HenU'Uci*, tw«> pre<*vding the 
word llabylon and three eonting after the wortl Ksagtl, have 
obseured in aoinu minds the otherwise clear Ntrueture of the 
aenteiiee. 

Of (.‘unrse, if one fails to gras)) the clear Ktatement of Ham¬ 
murabi that he set up the momtment in liahylon, there is grave 
danger of misunderstanding another passage near the end of the 
lost («lnmn. This most inteq)reters have done, and one con¬ 
stantly reads that the monument was set up at Sippar. So, for 
instance, Winckler*: “ Die Stele war also im Sonnentempel an 
Sippar aufgestcllt; ” and C\ H. W. Johns*: “That it was meant 
to be set up in Sippani is clear from tlie wonls 
‘ this E-barra/ tlie name of the temple of Slnimash at Sippara 
(line 7li, rev. eol. xxviii).” 

If the i>aKsage already disenssed states that the momtment 
was set up in Babylon, it is a jmwi improbable tliat the latter 
passage states the contrary. 

To this latter passage let ns now turn. It is tile last but one 
of the maledictions pronounced against any persftn, particularly 
any future ruler, who should injure the muiiumcmt or neglet^t 
the code. The individual gods have already been iuvoke<l to 
destroy such person. Tlten follows our passage, 44 j 
rabUti ia ” t2 ir-ii-tim ” "* A-nun~tia “ i-na 

iu-nu ” 9e-id “ iidit J5-iarH*rt ” fu-a^d “ sero-Ju ^ ma- 

eu sdduiii ** ** H um-ma-an-itt " *’ tna-rtt-uS- 

tam H-ru-ru. 

If lines 75 and 76 were absent one would render thus ; “ May 
tlm great gods of heaven and earth, the Annnnaki in their total¬ 
ity [i. e. all the Annunaki], curse with a destnictive curse him 


’ DiUffOtion en Perse. Jfimoires iv. 119 (190S). 

* Die Oesetxe Bammvrahis, p. 82. 

* Hastiags, Dictionary of the BibU, v. 585. 
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Lis offspring, liis laud, hU soldiers, his people niul his 
wnmanu.'" 

Tbo pnzxliug question is, how ai'e lines 75 and 7(> to bo trans* 
lated and construed? How Winckler and Johns tinderstand 
them has ali'cady been pointed out in part. According to those 
scholars lines 75 and 7(5 are the beginning of the object of the 
verb lirtirA^ ‘may they euree’. Moreover, ixt-a-ti is a demon¬ 
strative, agreeing with lihit JSban'a^ ‘ may the gods enm* this 
Eharm.’ Kbarm, the Shamash temjdc in Sippar, being spoken 
of os ‘this Ebarra,’ the monument was of course sot up there. 

Harper’s rende»*ing is not essentially different; “ curse with 
blighting curses tho w'all of the temple, the construction of this 
Eharm.” Kohler and Peiser tlie same : may the great gods 
Clime “don Griiiidriss und die Maueni dieses Klmnu.” 

There are weighty objections to this combination of Sn-a-ti 
with Ebarra. In the first place, “ thisEbarm” would be a most 
lumsiial mode of expre.ssion, since Ebarra is a pro])cr name. 
Moreover, it seems e.vtraordiuary that the wriUn* should »ay thh 
Ebarra, when Kliarra has not been previously mentioned in 
the connection. Still fuither, such expression would imply that 
in employing it Hammurabi ivas in or beside tho temple, an 
impi*obab]e supposition. 

The evident solution is to se)>aratc from Eharm, and 

take it in the sense ‘ him, himself/ as in the same colmun 44 
iu’a’ti a-na ga-nt na-ak-ri-ht U-fna-al-H’Sn, ‘him into the hand 
of his enemy may she deliver.* 

Unless we so understand hi-a-tiy the miscreant himself is not 
cursed at all in this, the most comprehensive of the maledictions, 
llie absence of a word representing the miscreant is in the high¬ 
est degree improbable. The case is hardly met by taking s^ni 
‘seed, offspring* in the sense ‘anues du regne* (Sckeil) or 
‘Regiening’ (Winckler, Kohler-Peiser), as if the ‘rule’ stood 
for tlic man himself. True, those w’ho so translate read the 
sign not as zerUy but as paltl. To this the objections am insu¬ 
perable. 1. In all other passages in the code w’bere the sign in 
question occurs it ineana * seed, offspring,* and is correctly ren- 
dei'cd by the translators (2‘*, 5’, 44”). It is also correctly read 
by them (except that Soheil gives 5’). 2. The code has 

foi\p«/fJ, *reigii, nile*a different sign, though veiy similar to 
the sign for zgnt (42*’*“ 43“'**). Scheil and Winckler read cor- 


132 B, G. Lijon, [lfl06. 

rcctly in all ca^cs, but translate with eonsitlerable degree of 
variety. 

Tlic two sign* ior juUii and zSru are go much alike that one 
easily suggests the other. Has n«>t Seheil in 44’“ read jxtlil for 
tent by a lajisus and has he not been followed by other inter¬ 
preters witliout suffieient examination of the exeellent jilatesin 
liis edition ? ‘ Only 1 larjjer reads correctly all occurrences of both 
signs, translating consistently }i<dd by ‘reign’ and tn‘it by 
‘seisl’ (exwpt 44*", whore lie renders by ‘heir’). 

But let us ix'tnni to lines 75 and 70. The difficulty in translat¬ 
ing tliem is nut removed by diiK'Ounocting the word ti , ‘ this ’. 

The question remains, are they a part of the object of the 
verb/i-rw-n#, ‘may they enrae?’ So most of the translations. 
(Sec above, pp. 131.) Tliatis, this malediction begins by curaing 
the greatest of the temples of Shamash, the temple Ebarra in 
Sippar. Is not this an astonishing act of impiety toward the 
god whom Hammurabi recognizes as the giver of law, the 
author of right and justice ? I will not discuss in detail the 
tianslations w'hich have been given of this obscure passage, but 
propose my own translation, with my reasons. 

Let ns begin by noting that 41 has an expressioii parallel 
to 44’*. It is libit E-tagila. The whole jiassage is ** 

«?» ** ildni e-ri-bu-xU ** K-sag-iUi “ lihii Ji^ag-iln 

** “ ‘A-mi-Sa-am “ *-na ma-^ar ***^"Mardtdc be4i~ 

ia Znnpa-ni-ttim be-el~ti-ia li-dam-mi-hty “May tlio 
shedA (and the) lamassu, the gods who enter the temple Esagil, 
favor daily ^his) plans (?) libit E^ay^iXa before Marduk my 
lord and Zarpanit my lady.” 

What is the meaning of JS-tagil^ Kobler-Peiser trans¬ 
late : “ an der Wand (?) Xsaggils.” Winckler renders 48-51: “ die 

> Harper and Winckler have erroneously followed Seheil in another 
paasage. in emending a-at to fa*af in 41*^. The three linea should be 
read:**a-na wa-ar>An-*oa-a(6'm<*> a’nama‘ti-ma. Cf. Cuneiftrrm Ttxtt 
Tiii. 19, rev. 83: a-na ira-ar*ki'af il-mi; ibid., il. 50,18: a-na wa-ar-ki-ct 
ii-mt; iv. 43, 10; viiL 91,10: a-na wa-ar’ki-a-at 6-m»; viii. 5,11: o-na 
toa-ar-ka-af viii. 15, 90 a-ita xBorkUt (the word 

toarkdf being written ideographicaliy in the Ikst jMssage). In later times 
this became ana arkdt dmt; cf. Delitzach, HandtpGrtertmeh. under 
ark<L The scribal error lies in drawing a line between wa-ar-ki and 
a-at. The form tearki appears in the Hammurabi Code as adjective 
and as preposition, but not as a noun after another preposition. 
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Scliutxgottlicitc'ii, die Gotter cles EingangK Ton (£)>Sagil (und) 
dev Manor voii (E)-Sagil,” explaiiiiiig in a note: ‘‘sfidu und 
lamaasu s i n d ebcii bic Qottlieiten, die am Eingang nnd an cler 
Maner des Tempels ntelicii (dort dargestellt siiul).” These trans¬ 
lations do not advance the undei’staiiding of thu passage. Schoil 
comes neai’er the mark with his “ dans les niurs d’K-8AG-(TtIj/’ 
and Harper strikes it with “ in the midst of Esagila.” 

Tlte context dcinaiids tlie meaning * within, in the midst of, 
Esagil.’ The wish is expressed that in Esagil the other gods 
may intercede with the cldef gods of the temple, Jltlartluk and 
his a])ousc Zarpanit, in behalf of the needy suppliant of whom 
the preceding lines treat. But liow can the meaning ‘ in, within ’ 
be derived from lihii ? 

We may supply in thought ma, ‘ within,* before libit. Or we 
may sap]> 08 e that the sign here rendered lihii (tlie regular sign 
for lihittu.^ * brick *) is used for lihhi or ina lihbi^ * in the midst 
of,* owing to the identity of sounds in the tirst part of the two 
words. Such use of ideograms for words of similar soniid is 
not nnknown. But however explained, libii jK»a(/il must 
mean * within Esagil.* The ease is not essentially changed if 
Seheil be in tlie right with bis rendering ‘ within the walU of 
Esagil,* because * within the walls * means ‘ inside.* 

Applying tlie result thus obtained to 44**, we render, libit 
JE-barra * within the tem])Ic Ebarra,’ as the place in which the 
gods are to curse the miscreant. 

There remains 1. 75 Se-id hi-timy or, as generally read, Se^it hU 
tiin. 

The second sign is ambiguous. It may he id or ' In prefer¬ 
ring id I connect the word ie-ul wdtb This word Wrfw 

occurs also in 41 ** ie^du-um /o-ma-ston, a jiassagc already dis¬ 
cussed in part (p. 132). Both words clearly indicate gods, or 
at least superhuman beings. 

> Dr. Pinches (loo. dt. 519) gives no transliteration, but his translation : 
“ the divine bull of the house,” shows that he also reads ie-id and not 
ie-if. Libit .E-barra, however, he renders: the bricks of E-babbara.” 
This makes the temple one of the curaiog agents, along with tfae great 
gods, the Annunaki and the ie-id bi-fitn, instead of the place of the 
cursing. The ht-a-ti Dr. Pinches translates as I have done above. 
This article had been sent to the editoi* of the .Tournal before my atten¬ 
tion was attracted to the translation of Dr. Pinches. It is a pleasure to 
find my interpretation of this passage in two important points confirmed 
by such good authority. 
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In all tlie iiassA^'s whore laraassu occurs it is in a benovoUnit 
capacity. So likewise Seda in 41**. But here in 44 ** the iedn 
aix* as8oeiate«l with the great go<Ls and thcAnnunaki in a destruc¬ 
tive capacity, in cursing tlie inisci*eant. 

JH-titn, ‘Inmse,’ in He-’id bi-tim, ]»rohnbly sUinds for Uunplc, 
not nnlikely for the temple KUarm, though jMJSsihly for teinjde 
in gcueml. Whether the Sliedu of tlie tetu|do Ik* an indlvitlnul 
or a class is not clear. 

The dis«;ussion may c1<»hi' by ntpeating tlu* translatitm of tlie 
jtasssge ; “May the great gods of lieaveu and earth, the Aiiun- 
naki in their t<*tality, (and) the temple Shedu cui*se with a 
destructive curse in the temple Kharra, him, his offspring, his 
land, his soldiers. Ids people, and his uunnann” 

Thus disajipears tlie supposed evidence that the monument 
was set up in Ebarra in i:>ip]>ar. 


Tlie Seal Impreseione on an Early Babylonian Contract 
(IXa/i'vard Semitic Museum-y No. 109 ).—By David G. 
Lyon, Professor in Harvard Univereity, Cambridge, 
Maas. 

In the year 185JO tliere was bought at auction iu I.»oudou f<*r 
the Harvard Semitic Museum a clay tablet of the kind com¬ 
monly known as case tablets. The case or envelope is intact, 
save for tlireo ainall breaks, one at one end and two at Uie 
otl)er, but the few missing signs arc easily supplied from the 
context. In a duplicate copy bought for Lord Aralieret at the 
same auction, a considerable j>art of the covering is broken 
away, thus revealing the inner tablet. As is generally known, 
the itjwrd on the covering of a case tablet is the same as tliat 
on tlic tablet within, the main difference being that the covering 
is often jirovided with a considerable variety of eu'ciics made by 
tlte imjiroasion of the seals of persons named in the writing 
(contiactiiig parties, witnesses, judges, etc.). 

The tablet is dated in the. reign of Samsu-iluna (about 'iiOO 
B. C.), son and successor of Hammurabi, of the first Babylonian 
dynasty. 

The rooord is of the division of an inheritance (real estate and 
{)ersonal property) between several heirs, followed by the usual 
statement that the division is complete, to Uie satisfaction of all 
panics concenied, and by the pledge that no one of them would 
ever bring a suit against the others. To tliis they swore in tlie 
name of SamaA, A4, Mardiik and Samsu-ihma the king. There 
are five witnesses, including tlie scribe SharaaA-nasir. # 

The name of the place of tJie transaction is partly effaced by 
seal impressions, but the mention of Samai, A4, the Euphiates 
and Sippar shows that the region is tliat of Sippar. 

In examining this tablet atiew recently I was struck by the 
number of the seal impressions and by the excellence of some of 
them. Of these impressions there arc 25, sevei'al of which are 
made over the written spaces. One side has 7, tlic other 0; one ' 
end 3, the other 2; one edge 4, the other 3. Where impression 
and writing are mingled each obscm*e.s the clearness of tlic other. 
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Thei-c is mueJi repetition. To bIiomt how the impivsHloiiK arc 
j^oupetl I have pifparefl a diagi'am (Figure 1), which may he 
converted by a little imagination into a solid represent¬ 
ing the tablet. A and E an* the tM'o ends, H and D the two 
edges, (’ and F the two sides. Tlie numbers inditrate tlie 
position of the seal iinpresKions, the distinelion by suspended 
letters being for east* of nfereiice. The same number indi- 

Fioukk 1. 


I)iA.ORjLH OF Tablet bhowino positions of seal impressions 
ON the various surfaces. 

cates the same seal. It thus appears that A and the right hand 
poition of B 0 D were stamped by the owner of seal 1; the 
middle jmrtion of B O D by seal 2; E and the left hand portion 
of B C I) by seal 3. On side F four seals were used, two of 
them twice each. A and B, likewise C E F above the dotted 
Line, at the time of writing were left bare for the seal impres¬ 
sions; also D, except that the lines of writing run over on this 
edge from C. The record is therefore confined to the space 
below the dotted lines on C E F. 


i 
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The photogi-apliic plates representing the six surfaces of the 
tablet corresponding to the parts of the diagram, ABC, 
etc., may be readily identified, and must be constantly consulted 
in owler to undei-stand the description of the seal impi'essions. 

Figure 2 is given to show the tablet as a whole. Incidentally 
it shows the arrangement of the seal impressions on one end (A), 
one edge (B), and one side (C). In sixe the tablet is about 
3^x 24 ^ inches, tlie thickness bei»»g about li inches at the ends, 
and nearly ^ inch mmv in the roichlle of the tablet. 

Fiovrb 2. 


OaHBRaL Viaw op tub Tablet, Showi.no the Face (C), 

BiTD (A), ASt > ONE Edge (B). 

Plate I reproduces edge B, side C (which is the front of the 
tablet) and edge P. 

‘ Plate II gives end A, end E, and side F, on which the in- 
aoription ends. Side F may also be dimly seen on Plate I, 
at the top. 

In some cases we do not have the full impression, but the 
owner meant always apparently to give the most important part 
of the seal. There are inscriptions on the impressions of only 
four of the seals, though one of these four (1) is used seven 


times, the second (2) six times, the third (6) twice, and the 


fourth (7) once. The other three seals (8, 4, 5) rnay have been 


without inscriptions. 
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The seal most often nseil (1) belonged to the first witness, 
Dadii-^ (?) son of Ahum, servant of the god Bel (or Sin ?). 
On one aide of the inscription is a male and on . the other a 
female deity, both HtAiiding. The pose and attiiv of the go<l 
are well known as chameteristic of Adnd, tlie M'eathcr god. 
'1 'Ik* goddess is doubtless his spouse, Simla. Each has his back 
to the ius<Ti)»tion, and they consequently face each other. The 
figure of Adad appears in but (»ne of the inqm^ssions (1''), but 
that of Simla in four (1, 1“, 1®, 1^. The remaining two im* 
pi'Ciisions of this seal give only the three lines of inscription, 
except that Shala'a elboM* can be seen also on 1''. Of tlie three 
impressions on A, that in the middle Was made last, and it has 
partly effaced the figures of the deities made by the two earlier 
impressions of the same seal. 

The second seal (2; 2* is clearar) is used six times. It has as 
center what I suppose to be a sacrad tree, on either side of 
which stands a beardless deity, i. e., a goddess, with bands ii])- 
lifted. Above the tree, an image of the sun, resting in the 
upturned crescent of the moon. On either side of the sun, look¬ 
ing toward it, a head like that of a man. Behind the deity on 
the left of the tree are two figures of the Ka-bani type, half man 
and half bull, ]>)accd one above the other. Behind these is a 
thinl deity, bearded, looking towanl tl)e siH>ctator, the right 
hand extended. All theso'deities wear long Imir, which ajipeai's 
as a large bushy mass about the neck. 

There arc three short lines of writing, in all prohahillty cut 
on the seal after the completion of the carving. The first, on 
the figiu'G of one of the goddesses, contains the owiicrV name, 
but is illegible. The owner is son of Gimil-Shanmsh (1. 2), and 
worsliiper of the fire god Gibil (1. -3). 

The third seal, likewise used six times, presents a sacrificial 
scene (3). On the right is a deity, presumably Shamash, sitting 
on a stool or thix>nc with curved seat and paneled sides, bis feet 
resting on a footstool, in his extended right hand a nng and a 
rod, the whole attitude being just that of Shamash in the bas- 
relief on the Hammurabi monument containing the code of laws, 
in the relief ou the Abu-Habba tablet, and elsewhere. Above 
the goil’s light hand, the sun and the moon, as in seal No. 2. 

Facing the god and gazing upon him is the tiirbaned figure of 
a man, his right hand held aloft, and in his left a kid or a lamb. 
His garment, open in front, reveals the left leg. 
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Bvneath the kid h the most intereetiiijf figui’e of tlie corapo- 
»itu>]i. It iM a human shape with uplifted hands, tlie lower part 
of the body terminating in the tail of a lisU (?), and on. the back 
a )»rojection looking like wings. 

Uehind tlie saurificer and facing the same direction, is another 
deity with uplifU'd hands, presumably the wife of the Sun god. 

Jletw'een this deity and the sacritieer arc two other figures : 
above, a beast lying down ; below, a com])oxite eix^ature, fish 
and man, holding the hands aloft. 

The seal 3*' is clearly the same, though only a small part is to 
be seen, since Uie impression is made across the written surface. 
But the winged figure with the kid above it removes all 
doubt. 

Rcgai-ding 3**, 3” the case was at fii'st not so clear, and I long 
Uionght that these came from a fourth seal. The central figure 
in 3^ with the man-fish before it, and with the hair like a cuiwed 
cue behind the back, is the same as on 3. Moreover, there 
stands before this figure a jiriest offering a kid, as in 3, 3**, 
though only the legs of the kid are preseiwed, the body being 
lost by a small br(‘ak.. The winged figure is similarly lost. OMie 
seated deity on tJie right is not given in this impi'cssiou, hut in 
compensation we have four figum on the op]> 0 Rite side of 3*^, 
namely a standing deity turned towanl the left; near his 
shoulder, a head, that of a demon )>erhaps; below, the long 
body of .a serpent; and below this a kneeling, diminutive figure 
in human shape, looking toward the spectator. Just behind the 
head of the sacnficer are to be dimly seen tbc fore-legs of the 
kneeling animal, clearly seen in 3 and 3*. There is no doubt 
therefore tliat S'* is the same as 3. 

Of 3** and 3*’ little is disceniible, but quite enough to remove 
all unceitainty as to their identitj'. Of 3* note the lower 
part of the kneeling figni'c, and of the two standing figures 
before him. Likewise the sei'pent above the kneeling figure. 
Of 3^ may be seen the sei’pent, the man-fish, and the uplifted 
hands of the goddess who stands between them. 

Of the seal impressions on sideT, three (4, 5*), being made 

on the wi’itteii sni*face, are too faint for desorijition. Xo. 4 
seems to contain two deities, and between them a mgtag symbol 
of the lightning. The identity of C* with 6 seems almost cer¬ 
tain, in spite of the faintness of the impresKion; 5* seems also to 
lie the same as 5. Fortuuntely 5, G, and 7 ai’e clear. ' 


I>. G. Lyon^ 
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No, 5 is a Hacrificial scene^ in general similar to 3, though the 
god in this case is standing. In his extended right hand is a 
i-od, and his right foot is slightly raised, as if resting on some 
object. Above the kid whieli the worshiper jiresents an- the 
snn and the moon, and behind tlie worshiper a giMldesa with 
liaiids eivet. IJchind her, a crude tree and part <tf mtolher Hgure. 

No. (1 eontaiiis an inseription in four Hues, on the right of it 
Ada<l, the weather god, aud on the loft Simla Jiis spouse, each 
with back to the inseription, and tlierefore sUindiug face to face, 
as was the <.^aso in seal 1. (See 1**, 1^.) 

I have left till the last tlie most complicated seal of all (No. 
7). The. impression measures about one inch liigh by about 
inches wide. The seal is dinded into two registers, an ujiper 
and a lower, separated by that twisted ropodikc ornamentation 
whioh is occasionally found on seals, and which often entci's 
into the decoration of larger works of art. 

The lower half shows traces of an insci-iption in at least two 
lines. There are two Ea-baui figures eontending, and between 
them a fish. There is likewise a m’cII simped nude figure of a 
man contending with an animal. 

In the upper half the oonti-al figure is a god facing llio right, 
in his uplifted right liand a rod, as if in the act of striking, 
or more likely a lance, since it is held not by the end but by 
the middle. In front of him is a small animal running towards 
him. Then a door in which sUnds a human shape with hands 
aloft. Then a fox running toward the door, and on the ex¬ 
treme right a human figure. Below the door, an obscure shape, 
an animal (?) possibly, also an obscure figure below the fox, 
and another near the face of the god with uplifted lance. 

Behind this god are four other figures, an ox lying on the 
ground, a diminutive animal above the ox, then the legs and 
body of a large bird, and lastly a mouse or a rat of unmistak¬ 
able form. 

I have gone thus into detail because it seemed worth while to 
illustrate by one example the old Babylonian method of sealing 
tablets. The significance of a seal impression was the same ks 
among us today. It was an additional security. Its import¬ 
ance among the Babylonians was even greater than among us, 
because, owing to the absence of curves in writing, the 

chirography of a man was not so characteristic. Hence the 
necessity of a large number of witnesses to an important trans- 
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action, sometimes a dozen or more. As a safeguard against 
forgery, witnesses as well as contracting parties of both sexes 
atiixed their seal impressions to the record. Names of men 
might bo. forged, but not impassions of their seals. 

It may well be that seal impressions not only had this bosi- 
nesH value of identification and legitimation, but that they were 
also thought of as possessing talisinaiiic virtue, ])articularly 
when, as was usually the case, they contained representations of 
the gods. 

But why duplicate a seal so often, and why cover all blank 
spaces and even written spaces of the tablet with seal impres¬ 
sions, sometimes to the extent of making the record in places 
illegible ? Perhaps as an additional safeguard against tamiier- 
ing in any way with the record. 

But of greater interest than these questions are the seal im¬ 
pressions themselves. In a pictorial w’ay they tell us much 
regarding the costumes, natural history, religious beliefs and 
practice.s, and the development of art at the time when the seals 
were cut; and we shall not go far astray, I think, in assuming 
that a seal is not much older than a tablet on which its impres¬ 
sion occurs. The study and publication of such seal impressions 
has therefore an impoiiance hardly inferior to that of the trans¬ 
actions recorded on the tablets. 

In one respect dated seal impressions arc of fundamental 
importance, in that they furnish the only sure means for classi- 
fyiog the seals themselves, which exist in such large numbers 
in the great collections. Seals of different dates will reflect the 
changing ideas and tastes of the times, and those from diflferent 
parts of the country may show enough difference of character 
to justify us in speaking of different local schools of art. But 
for many of the seals brought from the Bast, it is impossible to 
learn their provenance, o^ving to the conditions under which 
they arc found and exported. A comprehensive study of 
seal impressions on dated tablets of known provenance is there¬ 
fore most desirable, since it may furnish data sufficient for both 
geographical and chronological classiflcation of the seals. 

It is believed that the large collections of tablets in the 
museums would furnish adequate material for such study. One 
of the most valuable contributions to the growth of Assyriology 
would be a volume giving in photographic reproduction a large 
selection from the seal impressions on dated cuneiform tablets. 


The Infixes la, li, h in Tagalog.—T^y Uwxs B. Wor.FKNSoN, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Mil. 

Ik tlK*Philipi)inv lan|fnjigi*« most lU-rivnlivo wonls uiv IVniiusl 
by mi'Aiis of tho various kiiuls of rcihipHcatioii,' ami l>y combina¬ 
tion with derivative particles. Tlu* derivative partieles are very 
numerous—so numerous in fact that these languajxes are some- 
times spoken of as “particular” languajjes. 'Hioy are for the 
most part pi-efixes, but tliere are some few suffixes and infixes. 

In Tagalog the only reeognUed infixes are wn and m, ton 
fqriuing active verbs, c. g., from the root sitlaf ‘ write,* 
iilat * to write,’ and in forming the preterite and present of 
]>assive verbs, c. g., s-in-Hlat ‘written,* from the same root. 

Ill Bisayan, in addition to the verbal particles wn and «/, eni- 
j>loyed as in Tagalog, m'c find the infixes lu, li, lo inserted after 
the first syllable of words or roots, the vowel of the particle 
being in many eases tJie same as that in tlic first syllable of the 
root, e. g., salaitai/07t ‘that which merits ^irivction, rcpwlien- 
sion,’ from the root sairuy ‘(X)rrcct, repivhend;* tilimauan 
‘mark, sign, signal’ from meaning the same; and 

folotian ‘a lesson to ho learned, read or memorised,* from the 
roQt<oon ‘teach and learn, instrud.’ 

Those particles ai*e used in the following manner. In the 
Ocbuan dialect* they seem to form adjectives and fi-eqiientatives, 
as indicated by the statements in the grammar and dictionaiy. 

In the grammar of the Cebuan dialect written by the Recolct 
Friar Zueco,* the statement is madc‘ that adjectives of quality, 
signifying an accidental property of a jierson or tiling to which 
they are applied, are formed by inserting these particles, e. g., 

^ For the various forms of reduplication in Tagalog see W. O. Seiple, 
Polysyllabic Roots triffi Initial P in Tagalog, JA08. vol. xxv. 1904, pp. 
987. 968. 

* The Cebuau dialect Is one of the four principal Bisayan dialects, viz., 
Cebuan, Hiliguayna, Harayan, and Samaro-Leytean. Of. Dr. Frank R. 
Blake’s paper, The Bisayan Dialects, JA06. vol. xxvi, 160S, p. 190 ff., 
especially p. 128 below. 

* ilitodo del Dr. Ollendorff. . . ad<^tado of bisapa, Manila, 1871. 

‘ Op. cit., p. 148 below. 
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tuUtmayon, ‘despicablo,* nlimjlahon ‘venerable; fttlorablu,’ awl 
tHlunutnon ‘that which is i^racticable.* In Encaruaciun^s Bi^- 
ayan Dictionary,' It ami lo arc defined as particles which arc 
infixed after the fimt syllable to form frequentatives. A fi*c- 
qnentativo raeaniug, liowever, is often not very apjtarent, the 
derivative with infixed particle havinie at times a raenniiij; verj' 
chise to or proetically the same as that of the aoi’d from which 
it is derived, as in tlieeaseof tilimavon ‘mark, 8i|fn,* which liaa 
the same meaning as the miderived wonl timumi. 

In partially reduplicated roots with tlieso ]>articles infixed 
after the first syllable, a diiQinutive force is clearly evident, not 
only in the Cebuan dialect, c. g., in tolotiyolonff ‘living being 
somewhat old, approacdiing old age, oldish,’ fi-om tigolong ‘old 
of both sexes,’ but also in the dialect of Samar and Leyte, the 
Samaio-Leytean, in which these particles ap]>eAr as ra, r», ro,* 
e. g., htrokabayo ‘little horae,* fi-ora kabayo ‘hoi-se,’ and 
Ixtrobnloy ‘little house,’ from halay ‘house.’ 

The diminutive force in tiieae cases may he due to the redu¬ 
plication of the root; for in both Tagalog and Bisayan there 
are in.stances of diminutive I'eproduction, e. g., Tagalog mabiUi- 
bhti ‘ pi'etty good,’ and Bisayau tatoo-impo ‘ little man.’ But 
it is perhaps more likely that tlie diminutive force is due to the 
combiiiation of the paHial reduplication and the infixeil particle. 

Tlie infixes /a, //, lo are found not only in Bisayan, but occur 
also in Tagalog in a considerable number of words, although 
they are not recognized as such by the Spanish grammarians, e. g., 
aalaysdy* ‘explain’ fi*om the root aayedy ‘explain, clear up,’ 
with infixed la; bulitikttk ‘ be veiy full,’ from lAUiktik * be replete 
with,’ with infixed la; and dalotd6t' ‘ dig a little,’ which is prob¬ 
ably derived from dotdCt ‘ stir with the finger,* with infixed lo. 

The force of these particles in Tagalog is for the most part 
veiy indistinct, the meaning of the derivative with infixed 
particle being often the same as that of the word or ixiot from 
which it is fomed, as in the case of the first two examples cited 

* Dic&onario hUaytue^Hol y Diccionario eepaliohbUaya, S* ed. Ma¬ 
nila, 1885, pp. 811*. 

* On the correspondence of I in the Cebuan and Hiliguayna dialects 
with r in the Samaro-Leytean, aee Dr. Blake's paper, cited above, p. 185. 

* The definitions of Ts^og words in tliis article are based on Noceda, 
Foeahtdarto de la Lingua Tagala, Reimpreso en Manila, 1850. 

For the a in the first syllable cf. p. 145. 
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above. There are, however, some traces of a diminutive force 
as in didotdot ‘dig a little,’ and in yiVgintC ‘the (little) golden 
eyes that fonn on sonj),* properly ‘ the little golden ones,’ or 
‘the jfoldish ones’ from ginto ‘gold,’ which must be comi)ared 
with tlie Bisayan formations like tolotigolouy ‘oldisli’ and 
karokttbiiyo ‘little horse,’ etc., mentioned above. 

In a tmniber of cases /«, /i, lo are infixed in a simiile dis¬ 
syllabic root, no definite modification in nieatiing being ap- 
])arent, e. g. : 

(dak6n\ ‘take, seise as much as the fist will hold,* from the root 
dkom ‘hold in the hands, contain in the hands,* with 
infixed la. 

b<dok\ ‘double a point in sailing.’ Cf. bdki ‘say somctliing to 
get from another what one desires’ (cf. onr “get around” 
a person), and bdki ‘speak in a round-about fashion.* The 
original idea at the base of all these words was jirob.ably 
‘go around, get around,* with infixed I 0 . 
huldlun-y ‘ place something in the way in order that people may 
not pass through,* from hulang ‘some obstacle placed in 
the way,’ with infixed la. 

saldgip meaning the same as and forme<l from sag'i]) ‘seise, 
take something which is in the water; ado))t the manner 
of another; hold as a hostage,* with infixed la. 
taldtok (Supplement’) ‘be wedged in o»f stuck fast in the mud 
(of the leg, or tik'm [governing pole of a skiff]) ’ from 
tdiok ‘ a wedge, or peg,* with infixed lo. 

In giligiutd ‘ the golden eyes on soup ’ from the root ginfd^ 
we have an example of the same formation as the Bisayan forms 
with lOy liy lo inserted after the first syllable of roots with 
initial partial reduplication having a diminutive meaning, e. g., 
tolotigolong ‘oldish,’ from tigolong ‘old.’ 

The particles to, K, to in Tagalog are inserted in a number of 
coses in roots consisting of two identical syllables, a diminutive 
force being sometimes apparent, e. g. : 

balakbdk ‘ a kind of timber or bark of a tree,* from the root 
bakbdk * strip the bark from trees, peel fruit,’ with infixed to. 
dalagrdg ‘place things in order in such a.way that one shall 
not be above the other* from the root dayrdy ‘row, file of 
things,* with infixed to. 

* Supplement.—Noceda, op. c»f., pp. 868-417. 
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mlakulk (SSupplciiiput') *cram, ram u'ith a rod, piatoii, or other 
iiiatrumeiit,* derived from which hae the i^amc 

nteanin^. 

mUiUMiy ‘explain,* from the r(»ot ‘explain, clear up; 

place matunal things in order,' with infixed Ut. 
mUujoMty * blow gently (of the w'hid),' from the root myomy 
with the same meaning, with infixed Ut. 

In Kume caKea in which the vowela of the root are o or t, the 
first vowel of the derived word or root with infixed imrticlo 
seems to bo changed to a. But this a may he simjdy tlio rc])< 
resentation of the indistinct vowel in an unaccented syllable, 
'rhns we find: 

d<ilogil6g * beat the ketUe-dmni,' probably fi-oni the root dogdog 
‘grind, ponud,’ with infixed lo and a instead of o in the 
fiinsl syllable. 

daloUldt ‘dig a little,’ vide ‘stir with the finger,* with 

infixed lo. 

« ^ralig^o'tg ‘shake itself (an animal), shake ])Owder, water, etc., 
with infixed li. Cf. ^augxcdg ‘ shake a thing to find out 
what is in it,’ and \oig\ciuj ‘ shake, waiider; speak in cir> 
cumlocutioiiH.’ Since botli wayxrdg and \oigtz\g occur, 
waUgtng may represent a combiuatiou of tlie two, the a 
in the first syllable being derived from wagiedg and the 
final i from fcigtotg. Similarly 

walhteU ‘toss, 8wee|» the trees with force (of the wind),’ with 
infixed /i, may be due to a combination of waaiods ‘shake 
from side to side,’ and a hypothetical *nistoU. 

These foimiations with infixed //<, It, l</ have the appearance 
of the rather numerous class of roots with jieonliar final redu¬ 
plication, the last syllable consisting of the first consonant of tlte 
root and the vowel and final consonant of the second syllable, 
e, }g.ypuyiil‘ind ‘approach gently (of the wind),*probably from 
the root payid ‘carry something with force (of the wing).’ It 
is not impossible that this final reduplication may be modeled 
after the ])attcrn set by tlie forms with infi.\ed la, H, lo. 

Examples of roots with reduplicated final syllable and inserted 
la, li, lo are: 

hulitiktik ‘ be voiy full,* from tbe root hntikt'tk ‘ be rcjdete with,* 
j M'ith infixed U. 

* aalakadk, p. 276*, is evidently not related to this root. 
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halomUjm'ttf ‘som«tbii)g moiat,* ‘ft small mixture; lukewarmV 
from the root ‘mix some liquid with another thing,* 

with iiifixetl lo aiul reduplicated final syllahlc. 
inaUnujotuQot from ufunf/otnffot ‘ a kind of tri>e,* with the same 
meaning. 

There is a sinnll class of roots in Tagnlog eonqxMUsl of the 
group hulo followed hy two identical syllables. This Imh 
seems t(» he a prefix and the two following syllables tbe nltiinate 
root, e. g., halo-kijthip fi*om kipkip ‘croas one hand or f<H>l 
tuTuss the other.* This ])reHx halo contains perhaps the infix lo. 

It U possible, however, that these words ai-e examples of the 
same formation as halomifpntQy io which luinUg is the root, or 
are at least modeled after forms of that character. But in no 
other ease docs a I'oot composed of ha and one of the ix'dupli* 
cated syllables, as, e. g., *hakip^ occur, to which these forms 
might be refemd. 

The reduplicated roots having initial halo are, viz.: 
halohaghug ‘small sardine,’ perhaps connected with baghuy * 
‘shore of the sea.’ 

halohUhU ‘an herb thus namixl.’ A connection M’ith bitlA( 

‘ raise up sumethiug in the hand,' is imeertain. 
hiUokipVtp ‘ fold the arms on the breast,’ derived frt»m kipk'tp 
‘cross one luind or foot over the over.* 
hnlotaktiik ‘tip (metal) of a lance,* derived from taktak ‘the irtm 
which caps a staff,’ and takuik ‘weed-hook; a polo with a 
piece of iron at the ]>oint.* 

haUttikfik ‘song of the newt, lizard,* probably cfumeetod with 
tiktik ‘ song of a certain bird.’ 

In Tagalog then, just as iu Bisayan, a number of words con¬ 
taining tlio infixes fa, ff, lo are found, the woi-ds containing 
these infixes being treated as roots in the various grammars and 
dictionaries of Tagalog. In general the particles seem to have 
little or no force, although in some instances traces of a dimin¬ 
utive meaning are apparent. In conclusion I desire to express 
my tlianks to Dr. F. R. Blake for a number of suggestions and 
explanations. 

' Tins definition is taken from Nigg. A Tagalog Englinh and Eng. 
Tagalog Diet., Manila, 1904, m.v. 


DUl Um Bdl/ylonian Tetiiplea have Lihrarim f—hy Morris 
jArniow, Jr., Professor in tlie Uiiivereity of Peinisjlva- 
ni(^ Pliilailolpliia^ Pa. 

TifK niuiii Kouivc f«r our knowliHlge (if the litemture—in tl>c 
j)rc»|M*r senwo—piixlueeil in uiicu'nt Pnbylonin in Ktill tlio rmark- 
ahU* eolloction mjule ohietly' by kiiijf AHhiiibanai»al of A»»yri.a 
(0(i8»iWb P. C.) whidj was (liscovcreJ by Sir AiL><tcn Henry 
I^iyniil in 18411 in tlio king’s jialace at Nineveh. Layard came 
neniKs several ’.•<)«»»« in the so-called South-West j)alace at 
Ivouyunjik (opposite Mosul) lillod with clay tablets of varying 
siae.* SubscM]ucnt excavatiuiis and searches fur further tablets 
in the j>alnce in ([uestiun were made by Kawlinson (1853-66), 
Hassiitn (1864, 1877-1883), George Smith (1873, 1874-187(i), 
Budge (1888, 188J), 18!H), King niul Thoni])son (lfK)3). 
Through these etnnbiiiod efforts the nuinher of tablets ixwovered 
was eonsiclerahly inereased until at present somewhat over 2U,000 
tablets and fragments liave found their way to the British 


' Bezold in the Introduction to his inairniflceot Catalogut of the Cwiei- 
form TaJbleU in the Km^unjik Coilection of t)ie British ilfuseum (6 vols. 
London, 1889-1899;, voL ▼, p. xiii, accepts as satisfactory the evidence 
that the collection existed " in a humble form” in the days of Sargon 
(728-70S), the great-grandfather of Ashurbanapal, and that additions 
were made to it by Sennacherib (70Q*08l) and Ei^liaddon (661-668). See 
also British Museum Guide to the Babylonian and AseyiHan Antiqtiitiee 
(London, 1900), p. 84, and Bezold’s suggestive remarks in bis article 
" Bibliotheks- und ScUrif twesen imalten Nineve ”(Cenfral6faff/flr Bib- 
liothekeweeeny zxi (1904), p. 278. A tablet like K. 8600~a hymn addressed 
to Nand by Sargon—is almost conclusive evidence in favor of this view. 
Likewise tablets like KK. 9452 and 9487—copies made by contemporaries 
of Sargon and Sennaclierib. 

* Layard, in his account of the discovery (M'neveh and Babylon [Lou¬ 
don, 1858], pp. 844-847), speaks chiefly of two rooms but mentions also 
adjoining chambers containing tablets "but in far smaller numbers.” 
The Library, it thus appears, was stored in several rooms. Tlie size of 
the tablets varies (see Bezold, 1. c., p. xv) from 16x8} inches to Ixf 
inches. 
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Mufieiim.' Tlu* mw of the collectioii in coiinoetlon with the 
larjfc variety of subjects rejn-esenU'd,* together with wlxat we 
know of the inaiiiier in whieh the coUootion was made, Jiiake it 
in the fuU sense of the word a Library, and the designati(m 
“ Ashurbanajiars Library” has therefoi-e Weoinc u general one 
for this royal eolleetlon i>f tablets—ainl proiKwly s«», 

When it iHH-ame evident tliat the Library as indicated alrea«ly 
in a number of the oases by tbo subscrii)t.s,* a‘i>arl from intenial 

*Of this number about 14.00Q constitute the original Kouyunjik col¬ 
lection gathered by Uyard. and the reet-marked off by the date or 
source of acquisition into M separate oolleotions—were secured by the 
subsequent explorations. A small number of tablets from the Library 
found their way to other museums or into private collections (eee Beaold, 
1. c., p. XV). Numerous Inscriptions and inscribed objects (clay cylin¬ 
ders, clay seals, vase fragiueuts, bricks, obelisks, etc.) and other objects 
(jars, spearheads, nails, ornaments, etc.) included In the Kouyunjik col¬ 
lection have nothing to do with the Library proper, and tliere are also 
quite a number of tablets entered as Kouyunjik inscriptions (as e. g., 
KK. 66&7, 8755, 8860. 8866, W88, 0BM, 9020. 11958; DT. 108, 260; Rm 2. 
588, 81-7-27.205, 209, 210, 218, etc., etc.) which do not appear to have 
come from that place. See Bezold. “ Bibliotheks- und Schriftwesen Im 
altCD Nineve (Centraiblatt fUr Bibliothek»w»e7i, xxi. (1904), p. 259. note, 
and Bezold’s catalogue, p. 1953. 

*See, e. g., the survey in Besolds Introduction, 1. c., pp. xviii-xxviii, 
and Menaot's Xa Bibliothique du Palais de Ninive (Paris. 1880), Chap, 
iii, though this latter work can no longer be recommended as a guide. 

•These subscripts are of two kinds, (1) either a brief indication that 
the tablet in question is “ the property of king Ashurbanapal of Assyria,” 
■which, as Beiold (BiW»olA«fcstt>e«ii. etc., p. 275) has pointed out. appears 
to have been stamiied upon the tablet and often accompanies (2) a longer 
colophon furnishing the name and number of the series to which the 
tablet belongs, a more or less sterotyped form of praise for Ashui-hana- 
pal for having followed tlie promptings of Nebothegodof wisdom and of 
his consort Taahmitum, (or in some instances other gods. e. g. Shamash 
and Adad in the case of omen tablets: see Boissler. JDocumenfs Assjf- 
risns relatifs avx Presages, p. 282. and Cuneiform Texts, etc.. Part xx, 
pi. 88), to gather the wisdom of the ages in his palace, with further 
references in many cases that a text repi-esents a copy of an older one, 
or an extract, while in some instances the name of the copyist or owner 
is added and the sourceof the original text—Akkad, Babylon, Cutliali, 
Nippur and Ashur-speciftcally stated. That more subscripts are not 
preserved is due of course to the fragmentary condition of most of the 
tablets: and wliUe it does not follow that all the tablets were provided 
witli more or less explicit subscripts, this was certainly the case with all 
the tablets belonging to a series and in many other instances. See fur¬ 
ther Bezuld's article (1. c.) p. 275 seq. 
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oviiU'iice, coutaiiu’d co|>ies of texts that were produced in Uahvlo- 
Ilia and the fjeneral dependence of the Assyrian culture,—inelud* 
iiijf more particularly the ait, tlie reUjfion, and the literary activ¬ 
ity,—u|M)n Buhylonia heeame manifest, the li«)>e wais naturally 
enterlaimnl that wlieii once the excavations should he extended to 
the unmnds in the south, coverinjf the remains of l^ahylouian cities, 
extensive liteniry archives would he unoaithed in the tainples, 
furiiishhij' the tiri^cinals of which the anihitious king Imd copies 
)HV]mivd hy his serihes. 'I’his hope has up to the present not 
heen realiml, and theit* a>v reasons for helieviiig that the tenijdes 
of Itnhylonia did not, witli perhajw a single exee[»tion—possibly 
two exceptions—possess extensive literary eoUwtions. In otlier 
wtnils, tl»e only Library as yet found in the 5leso|K)tamian exca¬ 
vations is the I'oyal collection of Nineveh ; and in view of the 
unfoitunate confusion lliat has rwcntly been created in regard 
to “Temjjle Libraries,” it seems useful to investigate, on the 
basis of the material actually found iu Babylonian mounds, 
whether we an* jnstilie<l in assuming that the Bahylouian 
temples even in tlio important religious centers as a rule had 
lihniries. 

'J'hn-e Babylonian mounds of primary importance have been 
pretty thonmghly 0X1)1011^1—Telloh, Ahu llahba and Ni))pnr, 
while a fourth siu*—Babylon—has Iweu the seoie of active 
excavations siiiee 18110,’ so that wc arc justified in drawing cer¬ 
tain conclusions as to the general character of Babylonian 
mounds, though natumlly with that reserve which the factor of 
uncertaiiUy as to what the future may have iu store suggests. 
Confining ourselves for the present to the first three monmls, it 
is to l)e iioUmI that all tliree represent most important citiw of 
aueient Babylonia, Telloh being the site of Txigash (or Shir- 
purla), that played a significant rfiie iu early Babylonian history; 
Abu Habba, the site of Sippar, which -was one of the chief een- 
tew of Kttu-worship and likewise of political im])ortaiice at 
various periods; while Nippur, certainly one of the most ancient 


' By the German Orieot Society. See the Miiteilungen der Deuiaehen 
Orient'QevelUchaft *u Berlin, published every few mootlis aod contain¬ 
ing reports of the progress of tlie work. A convenient conspectus of 
explorations iuBabylouia and Assyria will be found in Delitzsoh’s Aesy- 
rieehe Qrantmatik (8d ed.. Berlin, 1906), pp. 1-4. which, however, omits 
to mention the work at Bi 8 m 5 ^ under Dr. E. J. Banks. 
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citicM of Babylonia, >vnK at one time the eenter of a kiiigthmi of 
vonsitU'i'ahle extent, anil which, after Knally yieldinj^ itj< ))oUtieal 
|>i\*rogativea to the city of ]bahylon, c‘ontinite<i t<» a very 

late peritnl to enjoy Kaciv^l tli.stinetion as the seat of the woi’ship 
of llel—oiiee the 1iea«l of the Bahyloniaii pantheon. At all 
thm* sites a larjje numher of tablets have been fouinl within 
the piveinets of the 4'hief tem]>le at each plae<'—but what is 
the ehnmeter of these tabletsy 

At Telloh, apait frtnn iminerons inscriptions on bricks, cones, 
stones, statues, statuettes, votive objects ainl siuilptured inonu- 
nieiits and tlie like,' a lar^o temple archive, but wholly of a busi> 
ness and adniinistnitive character, was di.scoveix'd by De »Sarxee 
in the course of his e.tcavations in 1894-515.* During; a tenijio- 
rary interruption of the exeav.atioiis, the ruins were plundered 
and most of the tablets seatteix'd through dealers in all ]>aits of 
the world. It is estimated that above 30,000 elay tablets from 
Telloh aix* tt) be found in the museums of Europe and Ameriea 
and in private eolle<d.ions or still in the hands of dealew, though 
this number would seem to be somcwbat too high. The tablets* 
are without exception of a biisiiK>ss eharacter, dealing for the 
most part with the aeeonnts, the sae.rifiees, the ofKeials and 
cMitployees and miseellaniH)Us husiness affairs of the temple of 

‘ De Sarzec. Dicouveriet en CJialdie (Paris. 1880 <*•). The excaratious 
conducted by De Sarzec from 1877 to his death in lOOl are now being 
continued by M. Croz. 

*SpecimeQs In De Sarzec ib. pi. 41. See the account of the discovery 
of the archive by Heozey, Reviie d’Aitsyriologie, iv, pp. 65-68. 

’Several extensive publications of cablets from the Temple Archive 
of Te'llohhave already appeared, notably, Reisner, Tempebtrkiitiden aus 
Telloh (Berlin, 1901), Thureau-Dangin, Recueil de Tahleties Chaldiennee 
(Paris, 1908}. same, Notice sur la Troisuime collection de Tablettes. etc. 
(Revue (TAssyriolOi/ie v, pp. 67-96), also in Parts iii. vii and ix of the 
British Jlfuseum Seriee of Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, 
etc., aud Barton, Haverford Library Colleetion of Cuneiforta Tablets 
(Phila. 1906), orXtoeumente from the Temple Ardiivesof Telloh. The first 
publication of Telloh tablets was by W. R. Arnold, who properly desig¬ 
nated his volume as Ancient BabylonianTempleRecords” (N. Y., 1896). 
The texts form part of the Telloh tablets in Uut possession of CJolumbia 
University. A farther instalment of this collection will shortly be pub¬ 
lished by Dr. R. J. Lau. In Radau's Early Babylonian History (R. Y., 
1900) are included the Telloh tablets in the General Theological Semin¬ 
ary. Virolleaud, ComptabiliU Chaldienne (3 parts, Poitiers, 1903), com¬ 
prises a publication of Telloh tablets in Constantinople. 
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Niiiijii-su at Ijagiwh aii<l of othi-r u*m))U*» at that plaw% wlnlv a 
small proportion <U*al with the husiiiess of private iinUvidnals.’ 
All tlu* tablets belong the ohler iwrioil, i. e. before Ilainmitrabi. 

At Abu llabba it is estimated about 60,fKJ0 elay tablets liave 
been foitnd thnxigli the e.venvations crnnlueted by Ksissain (1R81- 
S‘i) and Sebeil (1H1J4), supplemented by extensive private diggings 
through thievish Arabs. Ueside the veiT largi* eolleetion cjf Abu 
llabba tabletsst‘euivd through Dr. Budgeforthe Britisli ^fuseuni,* 
partly by liassam and partly by subsecpient puivlnises, eollec- 
tioiis from the Abu llablm arehive were puirhasiNl by the I^iii* 
vei*sily of Pennsylvania,* by the Berlin Museum,* the Metropol- 
it in MiLseuni and <»ther institutions. These tablets, found within 
the precincts of the temple of the «un-go<l, are likewise, with the 
exce))tion of several hundred, of a business chararter, («) cither 
wuiuecU'd with the temjde administration—eoiitracts, sales, work 
accounts, etc.—or (i*) of a private eharjwter, including in lM>th sec¬ 
tions letters. Both the ohler—the Ilajumunibi—period* and the 


*Sec. e. g., Barton, 1. c., p. 7. 

'* See Meiasuer, Beitr^ge mm ftlibabuhnucJitn Privairtcht p. 3, and 
Kiug, Letters and I?iecrtption< of Hammurabi, I, p. xx. 

=• S«o R. F. Harper, Hebraica vi, pp. 59-60 and Zeitschrift /Hr Ansyri- 
ologie, iv, pp. 108-164; also Petere, Nippur, vol. i, pp. 16 and 297, and 
Hilprecht, Explorationt fn Bible Land*, p. 802. note. A publication of a 
considerable portion of this collection by Dr. H. Ranke is now rewly for 
the presH. E^m internal evidence, Dr. Ranke has determined that most 
of tho tablets of the Khabasa collection (purchased in two instalments) 
come from Abu Habba. See oJeo Peters, 1. a, ii, p. 50. Included in the 
Khabaza collection is the Astronomical uiblet which Hilprecht, 1. e., p. 
583. reproduce<l as an Astronomical tablet from the Temple Libraiy** 
at Nippur, although it was purchased at Bagdad before even tlie Nippur 
excavations had begun and eleven years before the announcement of the 
discovery of the Nippur “Lihrary.” The “Lushtamsr" tablet, pur¬ 
chased July 5,1889 at Bagdad and a mathematical tablet bought some 
time in 1839—both represented by Hilprecht as having been excavated at 
Nippur in 1900—also come from Abu Rabba. See below, p. 159. note 
I. Whether the tablets from the Shemtob collection purchased by the 
University of Penusylvania in London in 1888 (see Harper, Hebraica, 
V, pp. 74-76) also come wholly from Sippar, as Meissner ({. c., p. 3, note) 
believes, or in part from Babylon, has not yet been determined. 

'* Meissner, /. c., p. 2. 

* Publications of the documents of the older period in (a) Cuneiform 
Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc. in the British Museum. Parts ii,iv,Ti 
andviu; (b) Meissner,BeffrdpesumalfbabyfonfscftenPriuofredif (Leipzig, 
1898): (OScheil, Uns5aisondeFom’lfe8dSippar(Cairo, 1908),pp.99,103, 
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later—tUo iieo-liiibyloiiian ])eno<l*—are rlclily The 

mixture of oftieial and private documents sugj^*slK that at Sippar, 
an elseudicre, the teuiplcj* were the deiMwitories of all kijuls of 
legal documents, and we may assume that, in the larger centei*s 
at all events, tlie temple archives always iiielude<l these two classes 
of business documents—official and private. 

An interesting feature of the tcmjde archive at Sippar is the 
evidence fiirnislicd by ScheilV excavations for the existence of 
a U*mple school within the temple pi'eciiicts'. In Scheirs M'ork 
I'tio FonHUis t? SijtjMtr (C-aiw), 1903), a s|)ecial cha]>- 

ter* is devoted to an account of tlu* Mdi<»ul, which contained 
writing exercise's, sign lists, syllabaries, grammatical paradigms, 
lists of measures and multiplication and other mathematical 
tablets.* To the sclmol belong also tbe astronomical tablets, of 

107-U6; (d) Thomas Friedrich, Altbabyloniadie Urkxmden aus Sipiiar 
(Beitrftge zur Assyriologie v, Heft 4); (e) Ranke, Taldets dattd in the 
Reigns of the Rulers of the first dgnasty (ready for the press). See 
above, p. 161, note 8. If) Many of the official letters included in King's 
Letters and Inscriptioiu of HammttroM, (London, 1889), vol. ii. aro 
addressed to officials at Sippar and must therefore have come from the 
archive at that place. Sec the list in King, 1. c. II. pp. xiv-xviii. Those 
not from Sippar come fmm Babylon. Specimens of business letters of 
the Hammurabi period, also in Scheil, /. c.. pp. 106, 188. etc. and Fried* 
rich. 1. c., p. 71. The “ Lushtamar'* table above (p. 161) referred to is 
of the Hammurabi period and will, no doubt, when once opened, like¬ 
wise tium out to be a business letter of just the same character as these 
speciiueas. It may be of interest to note, as further confirming the 
view that this letter comes from Sippar, that the name Lushtamar, of 
which Ranke in his work Early Babylonian Personal Ranies, p. 1 IB, notes 
twelve instances—either as an element in a longer name or by itself—is 
characteristic of “Sippar** business documents. Of tbe twelve, eleven 
certainly occur in documents from Sippar and tbe same probably liolds 
good for tile twelth instance. Two further instances of the name occur 
in the Sippartablets published by Friedrich, f. c., pp. 428 and 484. Under 
the form Lultamar it occurs five times —as Dr. Clay informs me—in 
the temple documents of the Cassite archives at Nippur. 

* Of the later ])eriod many hundreds are included in Strassmaier's 
series of Babytonische 7’exte (Leipzig, 1889-97) of tiie days of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar II, Nabonidus, Cyrus, Cambyses and Darius, and in Evetts, 
Inseriplions of the Reigns of EvU-Merodaeh, Neriglissar, and Luboro' 
soarehod (Leipzig, 1898). *Chap. Ill, L’ licole d Sippar (pp. 80-54). 

*Specimeuii of mathematical tablets in Scheil, 1. e., p. 48 seq. Tbe 
multiplication tablet above referred to (p. 151, note 8) is exactly of 
the same nature as those found at Abu Habba, e. g., Scheil, i. c.. p. 133 
(No. 289). See also IV Kawlinsou (2d ed.), pi. 41, for specimens of such 
multiplication tables from Ashurbanapai's library. 
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which a iiiimbfr have* been fonml.’ In addition, then* have aljso 
beiMi found at Si|»par, a considerable number cf texts of a distinctly 
Hterarj' character, such jis hymns, prayei's, iucaiitAtions,* a fi‘A^- 
ment of a deluge* iiarrativo boloiigiiig t<» the Mainintu'abi period, 
a fiaginent \u neo-Habylonian stwipt of an important i*eligious 
text* which is a du])licale of wveml Assyrian copies of this text 
known to us from Ashurbanapars Ubravy,* and more of the like. 
In the IChabiixa (rolleetion from Sippar, purchased by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvanhi, there aix*, similarly, in addition to sonic 
syllabaries, a number of hymns, inciintations ami t>ther religious 
texts.* Tlicse literary U*xta likewise formed ]»art of the e<jui)i- 
inent of the temple school, used in connection with the education 
of the young aspirants to the priesthood, as part of their ti'ain- 
ing for the practical cult.* The cHmjecture may be liajuirded 
that the portion of the temple set aside for the school w’onld 1 m? 
the natural place, also, in which the texts actually used in con¬ 
nection with the temple ritual in its various ramifications, or 
consulted in e<uiiiection with the various functions of the priests, 
would be stoivd, just as among the Jews in the Middle Ages, 
the school gcnemlly adjoined the synagogue and siuwed as the 
place of deposit for the ritualistic handbooks and guides, in 
addition to the wh<K>l outfit pi'oper." At all events, in view 
of the considerable munber of literary, texts found by Scheil—- 
a[)art from such texts in purebased collections from Sipjiar,—it 
is not likely that all should have been used as school exercises 
merely or for purposes of iustruetion, thotigh we know that this 
was the case with some of them.* The temple archive at Sip- 


> E. g., ScheU, 1. c.. p. 118 (Ko. &5). 

*See the selection in Scheil, 1. c., pp. 9&>141, where about 50 such texts 
are referred to. See also Scheil. Hectuil de Travaux rdatifs a la Philo- 
loffie £gyptienne et Assyrienne, xx, pp. 88 seq. ' 

*See Scheil, iZecuetl de TVavouar, etc., xx, pp. 56-S9. 

‘Schell, he., p. 18, No. 87. 

»Published IV Rawliueon (3d ed.), pi. 60*. See the writer’s paper. “ A 
Babylonian Parallel to Job” (Journal of Biblical Literatui'e, vol. 35). 

• See Harper, Hebrofeo, vi, p. 60. 

' A survival of the establishment of schools within the temple appears 
in the Mohammedan schools set up within the precincts of the mosques. 

‘ Abraliams, Jewish Life in the Aftddfc Ages, p. 84. 

*E.g.. the above-mentioned Deluge fragment, which the colophon 
states was written by a dupior fi&ru. L e., “a young scribe” or pupil 
(Scheil, Beeueil de Travaux, etc., xx, p. 68). 
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j>Rr, theivforc, jmj far as recoviTtMl, consists of two tlivisicnis: 
(1) Imsimjsa <locuinciits—tem)>lv aiul private, foi- wliich the tem¬ 
ple served as titc place of doj)osit-^*orn»spoiidiiig to the ottiee of 
the Ki'i'iM'ilor of DcH'ds hi a inodern imiiiieipal adiniinstnitioii 
iMiildiii);; (‘2) the temple school with its outHt, inelitdiii^ wime 
literary texts and constitiilin^, perhaps, also the place of deposit 
for the U-xts neeiled hy the priests in couiieetion with the cult, 
the jfiddes in the iiiter])a‘tati(»i of omens, the incantation haiid- 
Imoks and the like. 

<’onun_i' now to Nipjmr, the exeavations ehaducUMl theiv 
under the auspices of the ITniversity of Peunsylvaiiia by ilessrs. 
Peters and Ilayiies from 18}>!>-11KK) ’ have yielded rich aud 
valuable results—more particularly for the early political his¬ 
tory of the Eujihratos valley.* The recent wnfortunate “Nip¬ 
pur eontmversy ” (as it has been called) must not blind us to 
these results, for which .^Vssyriological science is under lasting 
obligations to the institution and to tlie public-spirited citixeiis 
of Philadelphia for liaving fathered the enterprise, to Messrs. 
Peters * aud Haynes for having, amid hardships equalled only hy 
the energy, skill and ■jiersevemnec* shown, secured precious 
material, and to Me.ssrs. llilprceht and Olay for their publica¬ 
tion and partial inter]iretation of tins material.* 


' Divided into four campaigns. tUe first two (1889-90), under the direc¬ 
tion of Dr. Peters, the third (1898-98) under Haynes, and the fourth 
(1899-1900) again under Hayues with Dr. Hilprecht as " Scientific Direc¬ 
tor in the field for about ten weeks (March Ist to about tlie middle of 
May, 1900). 

* It is only proper to note that the high dates assigned by Hilprecht 
for some of the historical documents have not been accepted, and 
there is a wholesome disposition at present among Assyriotogists to be 
extremely cautious iu regard to dates beyond 8000 B. C. 

* See Peters' valuable work, Nippur, or Explorations and Aduoifures 
on thtJBuphrates(% vols., New York. 1897), 

* Two volumes, cliiefly of historical and votive texts by Hilprecht 
(Pbila.. 1888-1896), and two volumes of business documents of the Per¬ 
sian period (Phila. 1898-1904), the first appearing under the names of 
Hilprecht and Clay conjointly (though the copies of the texts were made 
by Clay), the latter by Clay alone. Two further volumes by Clay of bus¬ 
iness documents from tbe Cassite period have just api>eared; and besides 
the volume by Rauke above referre<l to, Hilprecht has since early in 
1905 announced three volumes by himself, consisting of syllabaries, writ¬ 
ing exercises, etc. 
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Ix'ftving .isi<te the historical material aiiH coiifinii)^ ourselves 
to tl»e discoveries made witliin the jirecinets of the temple of 
l^ol—the chief deity of Xippur, and at one time the head of tlie 
Hahyloiiiiin paiithuoii—it aiipears that in January and Fehruary, 
IJHXJ, Haynes struck a rich vein of tablets within tin* juveincts of 
the Bel temple at the same hu'ality M'here already, in the tli*st and 
second eampai^ns, Peters had found sevenil thousand tablets.’ 
Much to tlio rejfTXd of M'bolars, the reliable data at onr (Uspos;iI in 
rejfanl to the 17,2tM> t«ahletK (or therealsmts) found by Haynes are 
still so meaj»er, and the facts in the ease luive been so distoii-isl, 
that a eeitain amount of c^aution is re(|uinsl whenever one 
touches upon a subject that one would prefer for the ]«*os<‘nt to 
avoid, if it WL*re jiossilile to do so. So nuieh, however, is certivin, 
that no satisfactory evidence has been furnished for the exist¬ 
ence of au extensive litt^ary archive at Nippur which alone 
would merit the de.signation of a “Temple Library.” As at 
Abu Hahbu (or Sippar), the mass of toblets found by Messrs. 
Peters and Haynes within the temple precinct are Imsiness 
documents, and just as at Abu Habba, the Hammurabi and the 
neo-Babylonian and Persian jieriwls apjwar to be the ones chiefly 
representetl. Again, as at Sijipar, school exercises 4»f various 
kinds wen* found, |K)iiiting to the existetice of a temple school .at 
Nippur that differed in no essential j>artieidar fnjin that at 
Sippar ; and if it shoidd tttrii out tliat a certain number of di.s- 
tinctly litcniry tiiblets were unearthed by Haynes* (which is 
eminently likely), they would have to be judge<l yreeUely as the 
literary texts found .it Sij)|>ar, aa forming |)art of tl»e school 
outfit, and in part ]>erha))a representing texts ke])t in the school 
but used in connection with the cult. 

In view of Dr. Petei-s’* comiirehensive and sober treatment of 
the raislea<ling diameter of the description of the so-called 

> See Petera, vol. i, p. 78. The locality in question is designated by him 
“Tablet Hill'’ or Mound No. V. In the plan, attached to Peters’ impor¬ 
tant paper on “The Nippur Library’’(J AOS., vol. xxvi, p. 146), he desig¬ 
nates this site by the Arabic numeral 5. 

* According to Hilpreebt (see below, p. 1.56] there were some literary 
tablets found by Peters on “Tablet Hill” in 1889-90, but this is ques¬ 
tioned by the latter. 

•“The Nippur Library’’—referred to above, and which was read 
before the American Oriental Society at Springfield, Mass., April 27^ 
1905. 
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“Temple Library" given by Dr, Hilprecht in three publieatioiw 
of hi«,‘ there in fortunately no need of entering into detaib< here. 
Until a full and sati>ifa<‘toiy explanation is furnialied of the very 
Herioiw matters to which l>r. PeWrs lias called attention, his pre¬ 
sentation of the ease must perforce be accepUid. In order, 
however, to estahlisli tlie thesis that the character of the finds 
made irithin the temple precincts at Nippur is precutely of 
e/if mnu ortit-r as at Abn Habba, a survey of tlie situation is 
indis)H'iisabIe, moiv particularly in view of certain facts that 
liave come to liglit since the- appearance of Ur, Peters’ paper 
and wliidi are not as yet generally known to scholars. Ajmrt 
from a personal disinclination towawb< all conti-oversies, I should 
have praferrad for various reasons to avoid a de<*idedly cllssigree- 
able topic, but in the interest of science the attempt must he 
made to clear away the confusion that has been created. It is 
w'ith this endeavor in view, and because scholars have a right 
to know the facts in the case, that the subject is introduced 
here, so far as it beare upon the purpose of this paper. 

Aecording to Rr. Petera,* the tablets found on tbe “Library” 
site (or mound 5) in the first two campaigns (1881>-1)0) were 
“of the onlinary so-called contract variety, transactions of 
baiter, sale, aiul the like.” If Dr. Hilprccht is to be trusted, 
there were, however, among the tablets so found—some 


' (a) Explorations »n BibU Lands (Phlla., 1908), pp. 506-682 [repub¬ 
lished in 1904 as the official liistory of the Nippur expedition], (b) Die 
Ausgrolmngen rfer Unioersit&t von Penn»ylvania tm Bd-Tentpel zn JWp* 
pur (Leipzig, 1908). pp. 62-62. (o) Eoglish translation of this monograph 
under the title Jh the Temple of Bet at Nippur, with the somewhat 
imiiaual sub-title, “ A lecture delivered before German Court and Uni¬ 
versity Circles,” and published in the official Transactions of the Depart¬ 
ment of Archseology of tlie University of Pennsylvania (1904j, vol. i, 
pp. 67-125. 

»JVtppur, vol. ii, pp. 197-200. 

* Explorations, etc., p. 511. Since Hilprecht claims in all three pub¬ 
lications above refeived to that he had concluded already in 1889 tliat 
mound 5 was the site of the “ Library,” the question naturally arises 
why with hymns, etc., turning up in 1889 or 1890, he should not then 
have announced or .at least suggested his view? Witli so defiuite a 
conviction in his mind, it seems strange tliat he should have allowe<l 
tlie site to ramaiu untouched for teu years. Even iu 1900, although the 
“ Scientific Director of the Expedition,” he did not direct Haynes to dig 
on Che site. Haynes struck the rich vein by accident. 
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4000 ill all,' 80 far iw can be ascertained—also a few fragments 
of neo-lJabvloniaii hymns, letters’ and syllabaries.” Fi‘om 
Marcli 1800 till January IflfiO, tliis “Libraiy” site was not 
tottehed. During January and February lOfjO, Haynes fonnil, 
accoitling to reports tlnit arc probably correet,’ about I7,20l) 
tablets in the moninl in question. The first accounts of the find 
were given by iniju’ceht in two articles,* which ajipeaivd about 
the same time, one in the SumJay Schml Tiun-s (Phila.) of 3fay 
5, IIMH), the other in the Xi/ert/riWics i’t-ntralbUitt of May 12 
and May ISI, IJHIO. Doth eommunientions were written at 
Nijqiur towards the end of Marcli—-a few weeks aftew Hil- 
preeht’s arrival at the scene of excavations. In both communi¬ 
cations Hilpi'eeht annouiiCieH the discovery of the “Temple 
Library,” and in botli communications this announeement is 
made on the basis of his supposed examination of the 17,200 
tablets,* of which he gives a gcnci-al description. Writing in a 
manner in Imtli communications which distinctly conveys the 
impression that he a'as pre.sent when tlie “ Library” was found, 
he dwells “on the absence of i^ontmct (or business) tablets,” 
and describes the “great mass” as consisting of tablets “of a 
Icxicugmphical and linguistic chai'acter, and that it contained 
astronomical, mathematical and religious texts (hjonns, prayers, 
etc.),*” and so forth. It is not generally known that upon 
these two ac^counts i-est the subsequent more or less sensational 
reports, newspaper interviews, notiites in pojnilar journals and the 
like, regarding the so-called “Temple Library.” Even .scholars 
had nothing more at their disposal as a guide until the appear¬ 
ance in 1003 of Explorations in Eihh Lnntls^ in which jip. 508- 
521 are devoted to an account of the “Temple Library.” It 
now turns out that not only was Dr. Hilpreebt not present when 


’ Since the letters are no doubt of a business character, they would 
fall within Dr. Peters’ category of business documents. 

* Bilprecht states (ibepforafions, etc., p. SOd) that Haynes counted the 
tablets “ as they were gathered day by day," so that the number nnay 
be 1 ‘egarded as reliable. 

* To be quite accurate, oue of tlie articles is in the form of a letter to 
Prof. Kittel of Leipzig. 

* So in the German article, whereas in the English article the number 
is given at 21,000, and the statement is added that this number “is 
rapidly increasing by new finds every day." 

* Liter. CentrtUblait, May 12, p. 884. 
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the »o*caIIcMl Library was foiiiMl by Ilnyiies, but by the lime* 
that Dr. llilpiveht arrived, i. e. March Ist, HMKI, the vein was 
exliansted, no mow tablets were being found, and all tlie tablets 
that had been uneartlied luid Iwen pucird and hoxed^ witli the 
exception of a few—not more than twenty—kept out as sj>eci- 
meiis to show Dr. llil])reeht on his arrival.* Tlie exact value, 
therefow, to be attached to the first announcements of what 
Dr. Ililpwcht called “one of the most far-reaching archieologi- 
cal discoveries of the last wntury ”* may l>c judged by any one. 

Coming to tlie jwcouiits of the “Library” in Ililprccht's 
JSxidorotinns in Biblf supplemented by his two other 

publications, Dr. Peters has shown in his paper* how in order, 
apparently, to justify his earlier announcements, Dr. IlilpriK'ht 
adopted a course for which it is difficult to find a suitable term. 
Of ten tablets and objects introduced by him in the three puhli- 
cations in question in Lis account of what was found on the site 
of tlie Library ” not a stingh one actually came from tbe 
Library. One—a multiplication table—was found by Dr. Peters 
in April, 1800, after the work on mound 5 Jiad been clos<‘d 
and at a considerable distance from llu* “Libiary site,” and 
two were excavated <lnring tbe third ex]>edition, wlien (as TliU 
precht himself states)* the “Liln'ary” site was not touched; 
four were found during the fourth campaign, but Itefore the 
“Library” site was uniched, i. e., befow January, 1!)00, and 
have thcrefoi-e nothing to do with the “Librarj',” while thm* were 
not excavated at Nippur at all but were purchased at Bagdad, 
one—an asli'onomical tablet’—in Jainiaiy, 1880, beforr any of the 

> This OQ tlie testimony of Hr. C. S. Fisher (who was at Nippur during 
the fourth campaign as tbe architect of tbe exi>edition), and con¬ 
firmed by Mrs. Haynes. And yet in the letter to the Sunday 5eAooI 
Timei HUprecht says that tbe number of tablets ** is rapidly increasing 
by new finds eveiy day ”—this several weeks after tbe vein had been 
exhausted. * S^qplorationa, p. 508. 

’ The Nippur Library, pp. 158-161. It should be noted that the cor¬ 
rect explanation of the origin of tbe Lusbtanrar’* tablet (see below, p. 
169), was not known at the time that Dr. Peters wrote his paper. It was 
not until the fall of 1909 that it was definitely ascertained that the 
tablet was purchased at Bagdad on July 5, 1869, by Mr. Noorian. 

* Exploration, p. 481. 

^ This astronomical tablet is tlie one reproduced in Exploration in 
Bible Lands, p. 580, as “ Astronomical Tablet from tlie Temple Library.” 
It belongs to the Khabaza collection and comes from Sippar. See 
above, p. 151, note 3. 
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excnvntioDs af the Uiiivevsity hatl hei^nn; a wcoiid—a letter M'ltli 
thea<hlresK “ To hiwhtamar on July 5, t88!>, hy Mr. Nooriaii;’ 
the third—a miiltipHeatioii table,—alM) |)iireha.sed by Mr. 
Noorian in 188tK* He it noted that in tlie jve-eountM in whieh in 
no less than tliree ]ml)1icationt( thene ten objects and tablets aiv 
deserilwil he is s)ieaking exrhmit'ely o1' the finds made dnrinjf the 
fourth eiimjiulKn on tin* Lilirary ” site, i. e., in JunuaryaiKl Feb¬ 
ruary, UHM». ITntil, theivfore, st)ine sjitisfaetory ex|ilaiiation for 
sueli methods is foitlieuinln^, seljolai's are Fon-ed to iiniintain 
tlteir [ireseiit skeptical attitude tou’urds further statements 
about the Library” when unsupported by evidenee.* In view 


' Dr. HUprecht has claimed that he purchased the “ Lushtaiuar" 
tablet from one of the Arab workroco at Nippur on ApHl 18, 1889 
—one day after the first campaign liad broken up: btit tliere is xoriHtn 
evidence tliat the tablet ie one of seventeen purchased by Noorian at 
Bagdad on July S, 1889, which is the date on the label to the tablet in 
Dr. Hilpi-echt’s onm handwriting. All seveuloen carae>fTom Sipi>ar aud 
represent a purchase made out of a fund contributed by Fruf. J. D. 
Prince of Columbia University. 

’ In regard to this mulUpUcatiou table aud the astn>Doinical tablet, 
Hilpreebt claims that he uever at anytime asserted, ’‘verbally or in writ¬ 
ing. tliat either of these purchased tablets was unearthed by him or by 
auy ezpeditiou of the Universi^ at Nippur.” Such a claim is irrecon¬ 
cilable with the perfectly clear and numistakable manner in which all 
three tablets are referred to by him in all three publications, as having 
been excavated in the fourth campaign in 1900. His language admits 
of no otlier interpretation. 

* While the question of the existence of a “ Temple Library ” is iuvol ved 
in the “ Nippur controversy,” it is essential to empliasize that the inam 
issue is not the existence or non-existence of a “Temple Library'* at 
Nippur, but the method pursued by Dr. Hilpiecht in the endeavor to 
establish tlm existence of such a “ Libraiy.” There mightbe a half dozen 
“ Temple libraries” at Nippur, and the obligation would still rest U|>ou 
Dr. Hilprecht to explain to scholars what he meant, e. g., (1) in designat¬ 
ing a tablet as an “ Astronomical Tablet from tite Temple Library *’ at 
Nippur which was purchased before even tlie excavations had begun, or 
(2) how he came to give a desenption of 17,900 tablets which he bad 
uever seen, or (8) wliat he meant by declaring that he purchased the 
“ Lusbtamar ” letter near Nippur on April' 18. 1689 (in order to make it 
plausible that the tablet came from Nippur), wliereas it was bouglit by 
someone else at Ba^ad, July 5, 1889, with a lot of others that came from 
Abu Habba. The persistent evasion of this main issue by Dr. Hilprecht 
has put the patience of scholars anxious to get at tiie truth to a severe 
test, and natui-ally has given rise to the suspicion that no satbfactoiy 
explanatiuu can be given. 
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of this, theiNi is no necessity to discuss the statement that besides 
28,000 business documents, “23,000 literari/ tablets”’ were 
found at Nippur, until some evidence for such a statement— 
involving as will be seen a sharp distinction between ** business 
documents” and “literaiy tablets”—is fortlicoming that will 
offset the wholly negative results to be gleaned from a entlcal 
examination of the various accounts given by Dr. llilpi'ccht of 
the contents of tlie “Temple Library.” 

It is, prolmbly, j»erfectly safe to conclude tlmt the bulk of the 
17,200 tablets lUicartlied by Haynes will turn out to be docu¬ 
ments of a business chaiacter, jirecisely :is is the case witli the 
biilk of tlie circa 4000 tablets found in the same locality in 1889- 
90. These tablets would tbercfoix: constitute a portion of the tem¬ 
ple’s bxwineas archive—i)i'eci8ely as at Telloh and Abu Ilabba,— 
and we may expect to lind that both classes of business documents 
will be re])resented, (a) such as arc connected with the business 
affairs of the temple’ and {b) business documents of a private 
character deposited in the temple of Bel as the official deposi¬ 
tory.* In addition to this, Haynes also appears to have struck 
the }K)rtioii of the archive containing the outtit of the temple 
school—writing exeivises, syllabaries, multiiilication tiibles and 
the like—condition tliat forms a complete pai'allel to tlie dis¬ 
coveries made at Abu Ilabba; and if it is true that among the 

^ AitsgrabungenderUniversitiit von Pennsylvania, etc., 17; English 
translation, pp. 77 and 80. It may be wortli while to note that at the 
time when ffilpvechc was engaged in writing the .accounts of the 

Library,” the boxes containing the tablets found by Haynes were 
lying unoi>ened in the University Museum in the original packings. 
Exactly why Hilpiecht hit upon '* 28,000 literary tablets” is not appar* 
ent Did be perhaps take the 17,900 tablets of Haynes and the circa 
4000 tablets of Peters and then add a thousand or two ” for good meas¬ 
ure ’7 But why 28,000 liUrary tablets ? 

* As is tbe case with the tablets from the Cassite period embodied in 
two volumes just now published by Prof. Clay, forming vols. 14-15 of 
the Babylonian series ot the University, under the title Justness Zk>cu- 
meniafrom the Temple Archive at Nippur during the Caeeite period— 
dated and undated. These tablets were found in mound 10 of Peters’ 
plan, which appeals to have been the site of the archive in the 
Cassite period. 

• The two volumes of Htmnes* Documente of Muraehu Sons, of Nippur. 
published by HUprecht and Clay (1898-1904) represent tablets of a private 
archive found during the second campaign in mound 10. 
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eircH 4{>00 tablets oxwivated cliiniij^ the first two campaigns, 
theix> an* soino syllabaries, byiuus, etc., then it follows that Peti*i*s 
had ahvady ten years pix*viuusly eonie acstMis the remains of the 
U'lnplc seluM)!. This view is eonfirmed by the oftieial annouiiee- 
nient of the ihibylouiaii siw.tioti of the ITnivui'sity,' assitinini; of 
(M)itrse that the tablets to be inehided in the fortheumiii};; vol* 
limes represent siieli as weiv aetiially found at Nipjmr. 

To Ik* sun*, in Dr. IlilpreeliPs aeeonut of tins se)uH>] we must 
eradicate all that he says ahoiit the inslruetiou in “fret*-haiid 
dmwiii^r, clay moilellinj;, pflyjitles and sculpture,*” siiioe none of 
the objects eoutaiiiiiij; designs which are introduced by liim in 
ilhistratlou of this supposed featnn* of tlie stOiool were found on 
the site of the “Libmry”*and tlien* is not the slightest rea.son 
for siip]>osing that any of the designs n*j)ix*seut the work of U*m- 
j)le pupils. Until, therefoiv, satisfactoiy evidenct* is furnished, 
scholars ninst nece.'warily (piestion whether “clay figurines, 

terra-cotta reliefs and even fragments of sculpture. 

wen* discovered iu the niiiis of the temple librarj'.”^ 'Fliere 

* Three volumes of syllaharics, writing exercises and mathematical 
and astronomical tablets are announced to appear—i. e. the ordinary 
texts belonging to a temple school and having nothing to do therefore 
with a ‘‘Temple Library.” 

* Explorationa f'n Bible Land*, p. 527; Axuigrabnngen,, etc., im Bel- 
Tempel, pp. 59; English translation, j). 112. 

*Twoof the designs (Ejrpiorations, pp. 526-529) on clay tablets were 
in the hands of the architect of the fourth campaign several moutirs 
before Haynes struck the “Library ” site, while a third design referred 
to by Hilprecht (t. c., p. 627} as that of “ a poorly executed bird” on a 
clay tablet and pictuied in the <}erman edition of (he lectui-e on tiie 
temple of Bel (p. 69) as “ the drawing of a templepupU ” {‘ ‘ Zeichnung 
eines TempleschOlers”), is not on a clap tablet at all but is incised on a 
fragment of a stoue vase—apart from the fact that it likewise was 
unearthed before the “Library” site was reached and therefore has 
nothing to do witlt the “ Library.” When confronted with this, Dr. 
Hilprecht put in the claim tliat the bird referred to in Ec^loratione, etc. 
was not the one pictured in the German lecture, but it is only necessary 
to compare the two passages to see that he is speaking of one and the 
same object. If not—where is the other bird? A “map of Nippur,” 
also spoken of by Hilprecht (Exploration*, p. 516) as having been found 
in a jar on the “Library ” site after his arrival at Nippur, was actually 
found several months before his arrival, and not in a jar, nor on the 
“ Library” site. See Fisher's recent work, Expedition toAippur (Phila. 
1906), Part i, p. 12. 

* Explorafwn*, p. 527. 
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roraains in IlilprccUt’s account of tlic temple scliool, wbat he 
gays about writiiig exorcises, sign lists, syllaharics, gmrainatieal 
panuligins and multiplication tables and which may Ik* taken as 
reliable, though exactly how many of these tableW were found 
or l»ow many ho has seen, 1ms not yet been ascertiiined.' NN hat 
Dr. llilpn*cht says almnt tho nieUiods followed in the ti-Jiining of 
young aspinints to kiiowltnlge is pai’alleled in chap, iii of Scheil s 
work alH)ve referred to,* and has substantially been known l<t 
scholars for many years from the similar classes of tablets found 
in Ashurhajiapars library.* As in the case of the temple school 
of Sippar, we should also expect to find some distinctly litomry 
tablets in that of Nippm*. According to IHljn-echl,* some neo- 
Babylonian hymus were included in the circa 4000 tablets found 
by Petei-s in mound 6 in 1880-90. Exactly how many addi¬ 
tional literary tablets were found by Haynes in 1900, we, unfor¬ 
tunately, have no means of determining from the data available. 
Dr. Hilprecht speaks in one place of ‘ ‘ many ” astronomical, med¬ 
ical and historical tablets,* and in another place, “of hundreds 
of very large crumbling tablets mostly religious and mythological 
in character,”* but inasmuch as tlie only distinctly “literary” 
tablet introduced by him in his various accounts of the library— 


*Presamably the 15 or 90 tablets left unpacked by Haynes (see above, 
p. 158, note 1) for Uilprecht’s inspection on his arrival were such writ¬ 
ing exercises, syllabaries and multiplication tablets which Haynes, 
although unable to read the inscriptions, selected because they were not 
like the ordinary business documents. To these may be added the 
similar class of tablets found, according to Hilpreoht. by Peters in 1889- 
90. On p. 596 of Sx^orati&na in Hihle Xauds, Hilprecht speaks of 
having seen ** hundreds of them [namely, syllabaries, and lexicograph¬ 
ical lists] among the tablets which I have cleaned and examined in 
Nuffar and Constantinople." The statement is misleading, inasmuch 
as it implies that he saw more than 90 in Nippur, which was not the 
case. If really hundreds were found (which is not improbable but 
for which further evidence is desired), why did he not use as illustra¬ 
tions some of those hundred instead of a bought multiplication tablet 
and a second one, not found on the site of the '* Library ? ” 

* P.168. 

* See, e. g., an article by the writer on ** The Text Book Literatiure of 
the Babylonians," in the Biblical World, vol. ix, pp. 948-966, and 
Henant’s La Bibliothiqiie du Palais de Nineve (Paris, 1880), chap. 8. 

* Explorations in Bible Lands, p. 511. 

•L. C.,p. 529. ‘L. c., p. 580. 
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the astronoraioftl tablet purchased before the excavations began* 
—-was not excavated at Nippur, it i« natural that scholars should 
not be too eager to accept any very large figures without sub¬ 
stantial proof.* 

.Sign lists, writing exercises, syllabaries and grammatical para¬ 
digms, niatheiuatical tables and even chronological lists, Imnlly 
fall witlxin the category of literary texts any more than modern 
text-books, though, of com*se, one may, if one is so incline<'l, 
designate them as sucli. It will, however, avoid confusion to 
se])aratc a school outfit from literary productions, and, so far as 
the indications go, there is no reason at invsent to believe that 
eitlier the number of school tablets or the number of literaiy 
tablets, in the strict sense, found in the temple archive at Kip- 
pur exceeds the number uneaithcd at Sippar. Assuming, liow- 
ever, that it should develop (which in the interest of science is 
to be hoped) tliat in reality several hundred literery texts are 
included in the 17,200 tablets found by Haynes, and in the circa 
40(K) found by Peters, even this would not justify ns in assum¬ 
ing the existenec of a “Temple Library” at Nippur in any 
pj-oper sense of the term, i. e., an extensive and miscellaneous 
collection of literary texts, gathered as was A8htirbana]>ars 
Library from various ceutera. Even a few hundred literary 
tablets might constitute for the greater part merely the jjrac- 
tice tablets, or the text books for the temple pupils. As a mat¬ 
ter of course, “23,000 literary tablets” would constitute a 
genuine library, and scholare relyiny upon this statement had 
all along assumed, until disillusioned by recent revelations, tliat 
a genuine literary archive, comparable to the royal library of 

I See above p. 158. 

»In a lecture delivered by Dr. Hilprecht before the American PhUo- 
aophical Society, March 8, 1905, on the “Temple Library at Nippur,” 
and when specimens of the contents of the “ Library” were exhibited, 
two small incantation fragments were the only ones that could, in the 
strict sense of the term, be denominated as “ literary.” A chronological 
list that was shown might perhaps be included under this term, but 
even such lists—found also at Sippar (cf. e. g., Scheil. 1. c., p. 108, No. 
18)~formed part of the school outfit, or were drawn up as guides in tbe 
dating of business documents and not prepared from motives of histori¬ 
cal interest. See Peiser, Orientalistiseixe Litteratur’Zeitung, viii, pp.1-6, 
on the purely practical purposes served by such lists—which, correspond¬ 
ing to our modem calendars, one would hardly class with “literary” 
products. 
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Kineveh, hml been <lisvoYorod at Nippur.' Since, however, 
apart fi-om tlie fact that no evidence for tliv correctness of the 
staU-nient has been furnished, the eircumstJUices and facts above 
set fortl» speak agaiinst the staU-ment, we may for the present 
dismiss it and rest satisfied with tlie assumption that what lltei- 
ary tablets have been found at Nijumr eonstitute, as at Sippar, 
part of the school outfit, with the pntbabiliiy thal^ai'ain as at 
Si))pai‘—some (►f them may have formed part of the collection 
used hy the temple otHeials in the call and were kept within the 
school precinets as the natnml depositoiy. There Is no more 
reason, on the basis of what we actually know, for speaking? of 
a "TempleLibi-ary” at Nippur tlmn for speaking of a Temple 
Irfibiiiry at Sippar, and indeed if we take Prof. Ililprecht s own 
summary of the results reached at Abu Ilabba or Sippar, as 
given by him on pp. 27-i-*76 of JirplorationH of JiihU LuntU 
and substitute "Nippur” for "Abu Habba,” we will obtain a 
fairly accurate view of the character of the find made.by Haynes 
and Peters. To quote this description in part, For the greater 
part these doctimeuts are of a business character, referring to 
the administration of the temple and its property . . . Among 
the tablets . . . there were many of a strictly literary char¬ 
acter, such as sign lists and grammatical exercises, astrenomical 
and mathematical text, letters, hymns, mythological fragments.” 
With the o.xeeption that sign lists and grammatical e.\'erei8es 
are not of a "strictly literary characlor,” and that the "let¬ 
ters,” since tltey no doubt refer to business matters, should 
likewise not be classed among literary tiiblets, the description 
may stand, and applies jyrcoUehj to the Nippur finds. As 

* I myself until recently accepted Dr. Hilprecht’s accounts in good 
faith. See the German edition of the wi-iter’s RdigUm of Babylonia 
and Assyria, i, p. 10. Sayee too assumed on the basis of Hilprechi’s 
announcements that an extensive literary collection bad been discov- 
ered (Oifford Lectures on the Beligions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, 
London, 1909), p. 254, and so did every one else. Fossey (Manual <F 
Assyriologie, I. p, vii), actua.ly put the Kouyunjik and the Nippur “Libra¬ 
ries ” on the same plan. His words “wild guon annonce de Nuffur la 
dieouverte d'une Mbliotheque non moins considerable'* (than that of 
Kouyunjik) may be taken as an illustratioQ of the impression that Hil- 
precht's accounts convoyed to the minds of scholars, and which now 
ttii-ns out to have been totally misleading. That under these circum¬ 
stances scholars should have manifested their indignation is not sur¬ 
prising. 
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already intiniated, until a considci'ftblc iuiihIkt of tipecimen8 of 
the hiiKinesH clocMimeiits fouiul in the tcmjde archive of Klppur 
have lioeu examined, the question cannot he definitely aiisweml 
wliether they aiv exclusively eonconjcd •with the a^lmiiUKtratioii 
and bnsinesK affairs of the tcni])ltf, as is the case '^vith the tablets 
of the Cassite ijcriod found at mound 10,’ or whether, as at 
SipjKvr, they include altw) businc'ss documents of a |n*ivate char¬ 
acter. AnalopfV would su^|rest that the temple at Ni)q>ur was 
also used as the ofiicial depository of c^numercial ivcords in 
general—at lejist during certain periods—,though we must also 
assume that bimiitess Hnns ke])t their own aivltivcs.’ 

However this may be, on tbe basis of finds made at Tellob, 
and more particularly of those made at Sippar and Kippur, wc 
ai‘e led to the conclusion (») that the temples contained chiefly 
husiiiess arcliives, and (b) that attached to the temples in the 
large centers there were schools for the instruction of those t(j 
he trsiincd as scribes and priests, and (c) that in the jxu’tion of 
the tctnple set aside for this purjmsc there were ke)>t the text¬ 
books of vai'ious kinds, and in considernhle niirahci*, including 
niathematicnl tables, tables of measurement, cbreiiological lists, 
and astronomical tables, all serving some pui')>use in the instruc¬ 
tion, as well as (<?) ndigions texts for the training of those who 
were Iwiiig pre|Mircd to carry out the various functions of the 
cult. Wv have also seen that it is probable that tlie religious 
texts—hymns, incantations, omens, and the like—actually used 
as guides or linudlmoks for the cult, were also kept in the school, 
but there is no reason for assuming that the number of such 
texts was ordinarily very large even in the great centers,—with 
one e.vccption to be noted presently. So far as we have gone, 
tlmreforc, there are no grounds for tiie belief that the Babylonian 
temples collected libraries in the )»roper and ordinary sense of 
the term, i. e., large litcreiy archives like Aahurhanapal’s col¬ 
lection. 

Coming to the fourth site—Babylon—the ilisappolntraent of 
the sekolai'K has been keen that the excavations conducted there 
by the G-ennan Oriental Society since 189fl,* while extremely 
valuable for the topography of tlic city, have not yielded a rich 


> 8ee above, p. 100, note d. * Above, p. 100, note 3. 

•Uf. Mitteilunaen der Deutsch. Orient-OeseUsdiaft, eaiwoially Nos. 1-17. 
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supply of tablets—as little as tlic excavations cai-rietl on tlieiv 
fifty years previous—1852—by the FtoucIi expedition under 
ITi’Csnel and Oppert. Such tablets as have been found, how¬ 
ever, by the recent excavations are of considerable value,* and 
bear, as we shall sec, upon the main question tiiulor discussion. 
The native dij'ffers and plundcrei’s seem to have been moiv suc¬ 
cessful, and, at various times, thousands upon thousamls of tjd)Iets 
emanating from Habylon and the neighlmring site of el-Hii-s 
—^tl»e ancient Borsippa—on the other side of the Euphrates have 
through dealers found their way to the British l^Iuseum, to the 
Berlin Musenro, and clsew’here, including museums in this coun¬ 
try. Leaving aside the numerous brick stamps, baiTuI cylinders, 
and other inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar,’* Xebopolassar, Nabon- 
idus, and othera, the great majority of these tablets are business 
documents belonging to the neo-Babylonian and Pei-sian 
jieriods; * and of these the majority again are of a private 
nature. At the same time there are quite a number that deal 
with the commercial affaira and transactions of the temples in 
Babylon and Borsippa. Since no ixdiable information is at our 
disposal regarding the exact portions of the motinds whence the 
Arabs obtained the Babylon and Jiorsippa tablets,* tlie question 
cannot be answered whether tlicy all emanate from the record 


^ Partial publication by Weissbach, Babyhnisehe Miscetlen (Leipzig, 
19081. 

* On the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar and their chronological order, 
see now Langdon’s elalxirate work, 77ie Building Inseriptions of the 
NeO'Babylonian Etnpire (Paris, 1906), of which so fai* vol. i has been 
issued. 

* Almost all of the texts in the volumes of the Strassmaier and Evetta 
series (above referred to) tliat are not from Sippar come from Babylon 
and Borsippa. Similarly, almost all of the tablets included in Pei^r's 
SabyloniM^ Vertrdge dee Berliner Mueeume (Berlin, 1890), come from 
Babylon. The Shemtob collection bought by the University of Penn> 
sylvania (see above, p. 151, note 8), also appears to contain tablets from 
Babylon and Borsippa. The Metropolitan and Harvard Semitic museums 
also possess business documents coming from these two places. 

* Between 1885 and 1888 the Arabs appear to have been particularly 
active at these two places. In the Journal Aeiatique, 1888, p. 548, 
Pognon reported that the Arabs claimed to have discovered a *' library ” 
In one of the mounds covering the site of Babylon, but the rumor turned 
out to be false. (Harper, Zeita. f. Asayr., iv, p. 164.) Were these per¬ 
haps the tablets included in Reisner’s SumeriaehrBabylonieehe Symnen 
See below, p. 167. 
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officcx in tlic temple of Mavduk at Babylon and of Nebo at 
Bor8i])i>a n‘.s|>eetively, oi* whether we are to a.‘«sarae, aa at 
Nippur, the existimc'C of ]>rivatc archivea in .these places ke)>t by 
largo Imainess fimw. Wc may witli eonsidcrablo confidence 
assume that sneli pnvate archives did exist, hut, on the otlter 
hand, since the temple organisations in Babylon and Borsi)>))a 
engaged in business tmnsnetions, and since the administration of 
the tcin])les at both tliese ]>laces was at least on as large a scale 
as at Telloh, Sijijmr and Nippur, U»o temples in question must 
have )»ossessed extensive biu<iness archives, and analogy suggests 
that the temples likewise served (by the side of private arcliives) 
as depositoncs for commercial rccoi'ds of a piivate eharacter. 

The existence of temple schools at both ]>lace8 has also been 
satisfactorily established by the considerable’number of sylla> 
banes inclnded among the tablets that have found their way 
to the British Museum. So, e. g., Part xii of the 
7'extit from Bahylonian TahhU^ etc., in the British Museum con¬ 
tains chiefly syllabaries, copied during the Persian period in the 
reigns of Cyrus and Artaxerxes from onginals at Borsippa’ and 
Babylon.* Oonfiraiatoiy evidence is furnished by the discovery 
of an important syllabary at Babylon by tlie German expedition.* 
An astronomical tablet found by this e.xpedition* presumably 
also belonged to tlie temple school at Babylon, while a sufficient 
number of distinctly litemry tablets' have also been unearthed 
at Babylon to warrant tlie conclusion that the temple school at 
Babylon—and no doubt also at Borsippa—contained religious 
texts—precisely as at Sippar and Nippur. Furthermore, Reisner* 
has published about 200 fragments of tablets, chiefly hymns, 
but comprising also lists of gods, gates and streets in Babylon * 
and omen text* *—imited into ninety-four numbers—representing 
copies of te.xts prepared for the school during the ^leucidian 
era in the years 137-81,* and which were said to have been 

* See the colophons to Plates 8, 7, 9,11, IS, 17. 

* Colophon to PI. I«. 

* Weissbach, Babylonitcfie MtseeUen, No. xi. 

* Weissbach, No. xvii. 

* Weissbach, No. xU and xiii. Anuouncemente of others are made in 
the JUitteitungen der Deutschen Orient-OfseUacha/t. 

* Sumeriach-Sabyloniache Hymnen noeh Thont(^dn grieehia^ter Zeii 

(Berlin. 1896). ’ Noe. v-ix. • No. x. 

* See Banks, Swmeriach’BobyUmiacha Hymnen (toipzig, 1697), pp. 4-6. 
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found together in oiu* jilact* in Jiahylon.* The eonteiitH coiitinn 
the view* that the texts were e(»n>j)iled for use in the Mardiik 
cult, though, as has been shown elsewhere,* they were origi¬ 
nally hyniits and lamentation songs in honor of IM of Nlpptir. 
Since, moreover, most of the tablets weiv written aeet>nling 
to the colophons * by nienihers of one and the same priestly 
family—that of Siit-ibni, of whom three (whose names appear 
freqmnitly) eall themselves kulii i. e., temple jmpil/ it 

follows that the wdleetloii was actually prcjiared in the temple 
seJmol of liahylon, whicli is tlins pwved t<i liave flourished 
close up to tl»e heginning of our era. We may—]>rovisi<malIy, 
at least—^assume in the case of Babylon and Borsippa, as in that 
of Sippar and Xi))pur, that in addition to texts j)n*)>aivd in the 
school by the pupils, or for the instruction of the )>upils, the 
temple schools served also as the depository for the religious 
texts—hymns, incantations and opien rituals, ami the like—used 
ill connection with the cult. When we come to consider the 
evidence furnUliwl by the tablets in AsUitrbauapars Library, we 
will And these eoiiclusions and assumptions to be strengthened, 
more particularly so far as they bear oil conditions jnwailing in 
liabylon. 

Our investigations, based on the results obtaiiietl up to tlie 
lirt'scnt time tlirougli systematic excavations, so largely sup¬ 
plemented by the unsystematic diggings of tliievish Arabs, have 
thus far led us to the following conclusions : (1) that in the 
im]>ortant religious centers, the temples had extensive archives 
attacheil to them i (2) that these archives contained, primarily, 
the records of the mlministration of the temples and of their 
business alfait*s, including oflicial coiTcspondeiice and business 
letters ; (3) that in addition to terojde records, bu8iiies.s docu¬ 
ments of a pi'ivate charactei*—contracts, deeds of sale, testa¬ 
ments, marriage settlements, etc., etc.—were deposited in the 
temple archives^ though it is to he borne in mind that in the 
larger cities there w*ere business flimis, corresponding to our 

> Reisser, 1. e., p. xi. See above, p. 160. note 4. 

* See the author’s Religion Babylonient and Astyriens, ii, p. 7 and 11, 
seq. * Beisner, 1 . e., p. xi, seq. 

A synonym of this mteresting designation, signifying literally ** little 
priest," is dupSar si/iru. See above, p. 158, note d, and King, Revert TVih- 
lete of Creation, vol. I, p. cziii seq.. and Appendix Z for practice tablets 
and commentaries prepared by and for tiie temple pupils. 
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banking housea ainl «yu4icaton, tliat kejit the vecortls of thoiv 
connnercial inslruetions in tboir own archives ; (4) that besiAes 
acting as the official ivconl-offices, tlie temples lia<l schools 
attacheil to them for the eAncation of priests aiul scribes 5 (5) 
that in these seluwls the outfit for iiistmctioii in writing, read¬ 
ing, in inatliematies, in measiimnenls ainl astrtjnomical calcula¬ 
tions—sign lists, exercises, ayllaltaries, grammatical pamdigms, 
mathematical tables, chronological lists, etc.,—were kept, 
besides iimctice tablets, commentaries to important texts, copies 
of ri'ligious texts—incantations, omens, prayers, hymns, rituals, 
ceremonial regulations, etc., etc.—and other material needed in 
the pifimralion of the students to conduct the cult ami to carry 
out the various fuuctioiLs—exorcising of. demons, purification 
and atoncMiient rituals, inspection of sacrifices, interjirotation of 
omens and the like—entrusted to the priests. The nuniher of 
such te-xts thus covering the two main branches of a priest’s 
education, (g) to a<t as a scribe in drawing up legal do<tumeiits, 
and to conduct the business affaiw of the temple, and ( 6 ) to 
become an adept in the cult with its numerous ramifications, 
juust have been considemble in the temple schools of the large 
centers, ranging perhaps in the Inmdreds. At the same time wo 
must iK'ware of e.xaggcrating the extent of the school outfit, for 
the intensely practical purpose served by these schools—in keep¬ 
ing with the jiractical aspects presented by the entire Babylo¬ 
nian i-eligion—^^vould act as a deterrent factor in gathering more 
than what was actually of service in the training afforded. As 
a sixth conclusion, it may be set down as probable that religious 
texts of various kinds used in connection with the cult were 
also kept within the precincts of the schools. 

Naturally, every temple must have had somewhere, if not in 
the school then in some other part of the temple area, a number 
of religious texte—^hymns, incantations, omens, forecasts, legends 
and myths'—that were either directly einployeil in the cult or 
were cojisulted as guides in securing oracles and for the prognos¬ 
tication of future events ; but here again a warning is in place 
against giving our imagination free rein. While suck collec¬ 
tions made for purely iJractical ptirposes may have amounted in 

‘ Oa the use of myths aod legends in the cult, see the author’s Rdxgion 
BabulonUM und AMjfriena, i, p. 462-466, and his paper, “A Babylonian 
Parallel to Job ” in vol. 25 of the Jbunwf of Biblical Literature, 
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Ole larger tempfea to sevcml hundi*ed tablets, there is no evidence 
at present tlmt the Babylonian temples ba<l vei:*y extensive liter¬ 
ary collections—at all comparable to such a collection as m'Hs 
gathered by king Ashiirbanapal in his palace at Nineveh, M'bieh 
is tl»e only collection so far found in Mesopotamia tliat merits 
the name of a library, in the 8enst< in which that term is ordina¬ 
rily understotHl. At all events, the term having been preempted 
by the general consensus of Assyriologists for Aslmrlmnajial’s 
colleetiun, we have no right to ajiply it to-what has been found 
in Babylonian temples as long as no actual evidence is at Imnd 
for the existence of an aUenttim litei'ai’y collection of a similar 
character in any of them. To do so is to croatc needless and 
unwarranted confusion. As a matter of course, the possibility 
of the existence of genuine temple Ubraries in Babylonia is not 
denied ; and ui view of the surprises lliat archmological explor¬ 
ation has furnished in the past, he would be bold indeed who 
would take upon himself the rble of-a prophet; but the excava¬ 
tions conducted in the mounds of Babylonia have procee<led far 
enough to warrant a skeptic'-al attitude towards this possibility 
with the exception of one centei*—^Babylon, and, 2 K‘rhaps also 
Borsippa as an adjunct to Babylon. 

ITie Babylonian religion, a* Itas already been intimated, was 
intensly practical in its character, and this practical character is 
revealed in the religious texts of Babylonia so far as known to 
us from discoveries in Babyloniau mouuds and from the evidence 
to be derived from the texts in Ashurbanapal’s library. The 
practical motive presiding over the constitution of tlie schools 
would prompt the priests in each temple to gather and preserve 
such texts that would be needed for ^e various branches of the 
cult, but here the interest in collecting would naturally cease. 
To go beyond this natui'al limit a motive would be i^cquired, 
and since an extensive literary collection—a i-eal libraiy—^uld 
only be brought together in any one center by gathering, in addi¬ 
tion to the texts required for the cult of the particular deity 
to whom the temple in question was sacred, such as were used 
elsewhere, it follows that, unless some motive for doing so be 
apparent, the pi'esumption would be against the prevalence of 
such a policy. 

Before, therefore, even the assumption should be permitted 
for any particular religious center that an extensive literary col- 
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lection may have been gathered there, a motive snflieieutly 
strong to warrant the jniests, as the originators and pwservers 
of literaiy productions, to pass beyond the immediate interests 
of the local cult (which would be satisfied by a coDi|>aratively 
small number of texts), would have to be demonstrated. Now 
wliat interest would the jiriests of Nippur, dcvote<l to the sei'viee 
of Bel, Itave in gathering the texts used in the cult of Ningirsu at 
Tyagash? Or, why should the priests of Sippar, wdtli Shamasl* as 
the )>atron deity of the place, collect hymns, prayers, ritualistic 
oidiiiances, or even incantations and festal legends connected 
•H'itli the cult of Ea at Eridu ? Political conditions and religious 
interests go hand in band in ancient Babylonia. Until the days 
of Hammurabi, the Euphrates Valley was divided into a num¬ 
ber of independent states or kingdoms, and while, at one time or 
the other, one center or tlie other exercised a certain supremacy 
over one or more of the other states, there was not, so far as the 
evidence goes, ]>rior to Hammurabi, any central power in control 
of all of Babylonia. Sargon of Agade, and some of the rulers of 
Lagash and of Ur, rcpi^esetit tlie nearest approach to such a 
poM’cr, without, however, achieving the union of the various dis¬ 
tricts of Babylonia, which was the work reserved for Hammu¬ 
rabi,who thereby laid the foundations of a genuine empire with 
the city of Babylon as the political center. Unless, thei'efore, 
we are to assume a sufficiently strong literaiy interest among the 
priests in the collecting of I'cligions and other texts to counter¬ 
balance the natural rivalry among the cults which would result 
from the political rivalry among the different states, there 
would be no motive to prompt the priests of any particular 
temple to gather texts produced and used else^vhere. There is, 
however, iiothing to indicate that literature as an intellectual 
pleasure and stimulus was a compelling factor in ancient Baby¬ 
lonia. The fact that the bulk of the literatui'e is religious, pro¬ 
duced directly for the purposes of the cult, and thus ser\'ing a 
purely practical purpose, is a strong argument against such an 
assumption, and since the only two sciences cidtivabcdin Baby¬ 
lon—astronomy and medicine—were encouraged lecattse of their 
practical bearings, astronomy as a means of forecasting human 
destinies, and medicine only in so far as it furnished a knowl¬ 
edge of certain remedies ascertained to Ih* beneficial when 
applied in connection with incantations tliat continued to be 
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regai'cU>(1 as no lca»i essential to the healing of dixeaxe, xve may at 
the moat aasuine that te.vta belonging to these two elaaaea would 
Ik* transferred from one ivUgioiia center to the other ; an<l even 
here we have to take int<» eonsidemtion, >\« a deterrent factor, 
the jealousy with which sneh U>xts M*niild he guarded by the 
l»riesta of one eenter to jirevent a rival eult fivnii obtaining |h>s- 
si*ssion of suelj valuable treasures. 

The eoiiditioiis, however, for gathering the lexis pniilueed in 
the various tem|des ill some eentral jilaee wouhl Ik* more favor* 
able after the ei'cation of a llahyloiiiaii em)ni'e under Ilummti* 
rahi, and there would also be a stTOUg motive for eoHeeliug sueh 
texts in the tem|»le of Marduk at Uabylon. The |>olitieal union 
of the Kuphratean staU's UhI as a natural ix'sult not only to the 
racognitiou of tlie city of Babylon as the political eenter, Imt 
to the endeavor to place Maixluk at the head of the Babyhiiiian 
pantheon, and which in time was accomplished. I'he process 
involved the ti'an.sference to Marduk of the prerogatives enjoyed 
by the other gix*at gods—notably by Bel of Nippur, but also by 
Ka, Ninth and Shamash. Under sneh conditions there would 
arise a genuine and a strong motive for collecting in tlie Marduk 
temi>Ie at Babylon, texts produced in otlier eentcrs^iiot, to be 
suix', fnmi any jnux'ly literary instincts, but with thespeeilic juir- 
jK)se of adapting these texts to the cult of Marduk. The jn-oof 
is abundant tliat this plan M'as netually carried out; that entire 
series of incantations com])iled originally for the Ka cult were 
transferred to Marduk with such moditieations as weix* called 
for ; ’ that Bel and Ka hymns® and Bel and Ninih legends* were 
transferix'd to Marduk, and that in so far as any monotheistic 
tendencies existed at all in Babylonia, they aix* iutimaudy bound 
up with this endeavor to assign to Marduk and to concentrate in 
him the attributes, pow'ers, and preragatives of the other great 
gods—Bel, Ea, Sin and Sbamash, Ninib and Neigal—eaehi one 
of which had his own center of worship.* As a single striking 
and characteristic instance of this ceiitraliring process, the main 

' See Jaatrow. JHel. Babifl. UTut Asfjfr., i, p. 99S seq., 839 seq., etc. 

* See above, p. 168, and Jastrow, L e., I, pp. 495 seq., and H. pp. 19 seq. 

* The detailed proof in the forthcoming 18 of the author’s Jieliffion 

Babiflonitns und Asfj/rietu. 

* In tliis sense the famous monotlieistic Marduk hymn (see Jastrow, 

/. c.. i, pp. 431-428) is to be interpreted. See now also BaentscU, Aitori- 
entalue/uT und fsraeiiitscJier Monotheumus (TQbingen, 1906), p. 88 seq. 
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veiuion of tlio Babylonia crt'atiou story as set foitli In tablets 
from Ashiirbaimpars libmry KUjjplementtHl by Babylonian orijfi- 
nals ' may Iks cjUkI in which two older vcMwons—one belonging; 
to Eiblu, in which Ba was reganled as the con<iuei-or of the 
monster (or monstei's) of the'<U*ep ; another originating in Kip* 
pur, in which Bel after tlie overthrow of Tianurt, becomes the 
cjvalor of the oitlerly world,—aiv combined into a version 
celebmting Mardiik as the great hero among the gods.* Tlie 
actual tnuisfer of the roles of Ka and Bel to Mardnk is indi* 
ejited in the exjsUeit statement that these gods gave their names, 
i. e., ae^’ording to ancient ideas, their power and easenee, to the 
god of Babylon.* There are goml reason.s for believing, tliere- 
foi-e, that in tlie Mardnk temple at Babylon there may have been 
gathered in this M'ay a collection of considei-able extent—per¬ 
haps, of sufficient extent to justify m» without involving us in 
a confusion of terms, in speaking of it as a veritable “Temple 
Library,” tlmugh it i« only pTOjU'r to add that even on the 
as8nm)>tion that this centralising process assunuKl the largest 
possible dimensions, a’e w’ould still lie far i-cmoved from such a 
condition as ap])lics in the case of Ashurbanapal’s collection, 
where the king from motives of junde and ambition and witli a 
view of emphasixing his conti-ol of Babylonia, and perhaps also 
for the |juri) 0 se of symbolising the religious preeminence of Iris 
capital, Nineveh, earned out on a large scale the policy of having 
the U'xts eonnected with the cult of the gods in the various 
religious ecuters of the south copied from the originals into 
the Assyrian or neo-Babylonian * ductus of cuneiform writing 
and placed in his pala<‘C. It may well Iw doubted whether 
even the temple of Mardnk ever possessed “23,000 literary 
tablets.” Up to a certain extent, the conditions in Babylon hold 
good for the adjacent Borsiijpa. For reasons that need not be 

* See King's standard edition, ^ewnroWrts of Creation, vol. i. Intro¬ 
duction, p. cxi seq. 

* See the author’s paper On tire Composite Character of the Baby¬ 
lonian Creation Story" in the NUldeke Fegtschrift (Qieeseu, 1906), pp. 
970-989. 

* Tablet vn, linee 110 and 118-120 (King's edition). 

* A large number of the tablets in the Eouyunjik collection are writ¬ 
ten in the neo-Babylonian style^an indication that both forms of writ¬ 
ing were in tise in Assyria, rather than that some of the scribes were 
B^ylonians. 
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set forth hei^e, tl»e worship of Nebo M’as closely combined with 
that of Maixluk, and it may be that in Horsippa likewise, as a 
sort of adjunct to llabylon, a genuine literary collection was 
formed, though, perhajts, never disassociated from the school, 
and certainly never attaining the proportions of the collection of 
Jhibylou. 

The qncstion, then, whether the Babylonian temi»les lia«l libra¬ 
ries may, on tlie basis of the aiaual results obtained through 
excavations in soiitlieni mounds, be aiisweri'd as follows. Tim 
evidence docs not point to the existence of extensive liuwary 
c-ollectioiis in tlie religious centers of Babylonia, and M'bat evi¬ 
dence tliere is favore the snppositioirthat, with the exception 
of the Marduk temple at Babylon—and possibly of tlie Nebo 
temple at Boi-sippa—tbe actual nnmlKT of literary texts in each 
center was limited to sucli as were directly connected with tlie 
cult of the chief deity in that place, or, where several gods wciv 
worsbip)>ed, with the worship of these gods in their respective 
sanctuaries. Thei-e may have been a transfer from one center 
to the other of omen and medical texts to a certain extent, but 
even with such borrowing the number of literary texts in the 
Babylonian temples docs not as a rule appear to have been very 
large. There is certainly no reason at present to assume that 
all the larger temples of Babylonia—and much less those of 
minor importance—had extensive literary collections—librancs 
in any proper sense of tlie term, while even in the case of 
Babylon tliere are no good reasons for believing that the literary 
tablets in the Marduk archive ranged high into the thousands. 

There still remains to be considered the testimony furnished 
by Ashurbanapars library on tbe question under consideration. 
If the originals from which the texts in this libraiy are copied 
are Babylonian, does not the existence of this large royal col¬ 
lection point to an extensive literature scattered throughout the 
religious centers of the south ? Naturally, conclusions based on 
the actual number of tablets found in the royal palace at Nineveh 
must be accepted with due reserve, • since we have no means of 
ascertaining the original extent of the collection. Besold,’ 
whose opinions always merit the greatest weight, inclines to the 
belief that what has been recovered represents only a small 
proportion of the original extent, though he assigns no reasons for 

> Bibliotheks- und Schriftwien alien Mnew, p. 278, note 8. 
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thU belief. On the other hand, the cii-cumstance that since the 
dUcoveiy of the libraiy by I^ayard, the ruins at Kouymijik have 
been searched more than lialf a doaen times by such explorers 
as liavrlinson, Ra&sam, George Smith, Budge and King,' for 
further fragments and with considerable care and Kuccess, lends 
a presumption to the view tliat, unless we ai'e to assume tlie eom- 
j»lete disapj)earance without any ti’aces whatsoever of tlie greater 
part of the library, the portion now recovered represents at least 
the major portion of tlie collection. Twenty tlunuwmd tablets, 
it must be remembered, constitute a formidable collection, and 
even the ambition of such a king as Ashurbanajjal, w’hosc jjer- 
Bonal literary interests were presumably not very strong, might 
have been satisfied with an even smaller collection. Ilow'ever 
this may be, the I'ccovered part is sufficiently large and covers a 
sufficiently wide range to enable us to strike an average as to the 
various divisions of the collection and to place considerable confi¬ 
dence also ill the testimony furnished by the portion that has been 
found.* In the fii-st jilace, then, attention should he directed 
to tlie fact that the jiTOportion of the library which is of Baby¬ 
lonian origin is not so large as has sometimes been supposed. 
The collection is very far from being exclusively a borrowed 
product. Included in tlie somewhat over 20,000 tablets are over 
2700 tablets,* and fragments—or about one-eighth—comprising 
letters of Assyrian kings and their officials,' and which are there¬ 
fore of Assyrian origin. There are about 800 Assyrian business 
documents and about 600 astrological and astronomical rcjiorts 
to Assyrian rulers—likewise, therefore, of Assyrian origin.* 
Again, there are extensive groups of tablets containing distinc¬ 
tively Assyi-ian prayers, as, e. g., the prayers of Asarhaddon 

* See above, p. 147. 

* Weber, in his recently published monograph, Z)dmonenbe«cAte5rung 
hei den Babyloniem und Aseyrem (Leipzig, 1906), p. 4, is likewise of the 
opinion that the proportion to one another of the various subdivisions 
into which the coUection may be divided, can be gathered from the part 
of the library that has been recovered. 

* My calculations are based on the admirable Index to Bezold’s cata¬ 
logue. 

* 876 of these letters have been published by Harper iu his magnificent 
series, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters (London 1899-1902, 8 vote.). 

* See Thompson, Report of the ]^agicians and Astrologers of Nineveh 
and Babylon (London, 1900, 2 vote.), for an extensive publication of such 
tablets. 
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and Aiihiirbftiia]Ml to the auu-god, publwhed by Kimdtxon.' An 
UMtimato of oCK) tablets of this cliaraeter will not be rcjrai'ded sis 
too lavjfe. Many of the omen and iiunlical texts, while based on 
Habylonian prototyjie.s, contain evidenec of Iwivin^ Iwen eomjiiled 
by Assyrian jiriests.* A|raiii, there is im) reason to assume that 
the inoix^ than 2000 fragments of syllabaries, iNinidigms, lists of 
all kinds, of gods, names, plants, animals, rivei-s, eonn- 

tries, temples, cities, clothing, ships, arc all copies td liaby- 
lonian originals. Indeed many of them may with certainty )»e 
set down as the work of Assyrian seribes.* The Babylonian 
portion of the collection is still farther ivdueed by the lists jjf 
.jVssyriaii epoityms and the historical, building aiul votive 
inaoriptions of Assyrian kings, inclnded in the library—in all 
about 400 tablets and fragments—and fmthcr by the oracles and 
hymns of Assyrian origin. Striking a genei-al average fi-om the 
part I’ecovered, it is safe to say that one-half and probably more 
than one-half of the collection is of Assyrian origin ; and even 
in the genuinely Babylonian portion, the actual numlH*r 4if dis¬ 
tinctively liU^raiy texts—subti-aoting all syllabaries, paradigms 
and lists—is further reduced by tlie very large number of dupli¬ 
cate texts co])icd in some if not in many instances from Assyrian 
originals.* Tims of the Creation story at least five Cfjpics— 
besides four copies of neo-Babylonian editions not found at 
Kouyunjik—existed in the royal Ubraiy ;* of the CTllgaiiicsh 


^ Aisyritche Qebete an den Sonnengott, etc. (Leipzig, 1893), besides 
texts like KK. m, 418, 1286, 1286. 1290, 1291, 2809, 2810(?) 2886, 8861, 
8868. 8848,11867, Sm. 1587,1680, Rm 2.829, .*►6-9-9,171, etc., etc., which, 
according to indications in Bezold’s Catalogue, are prayers addressed to 
various deities by Assyrian kings and are, Uierefore, of Assyrian origin. 

* The fact that in some cases the long colophons attached to the omen 
eeriee do not contain the usual phrase ktma laitiriSu idfir, etc., “ written 
like the oilginal,” etc., points in this direction. So, e. g.. Cuneiform 
Texts, Part xx, pi. 88, and Boissier, J>ocurMnte Assyriens relnt{fs oux 
Presages, p. 282. Moreover, a text like K. 102 (Boissier, I. e., p. 47) is 
proved by the colophon to be an Assyrian product. 

* E. g., the 80 <»Ued **Lebrbuch dee Priozen Asurbanipal" published 
by Delitzach, Assyrisfhe LesestHeke (8d ed.), pp. SOseq. See Meissner's 
note on‘duplicates ot this text in OrientalistiKhe Litteratur-Zeitung, iz, 

pp. 162-168. 

* In this way the colophon gabri ASur (see below, p. 178, note 1) is to 
be interpreted. 

» King, 1. A, I, p. cxv. 
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epic there are likewise several copies; of many hymns two oi* 
thi'eo copies/ and similarly of omen texts, astrological fort'casts, 
incantotion fi*aginents, there are numerous (ln]>llcates, ns well as 
of syllahariea, paradigms and lists. 

All this goes to show that, on the one hand, we have heeii dis¬ 
posed to underestimate the literary activity inevailing in Assyria, 
and on the other hand, that the portion of the Ubmry recovered 
doe.s not point to as extensive a Babylonian literatuit* h.s has 
g<*nonilly been assumed. The geJU'ral dej>endeiice <>f ^Vssyriau 
culture u]«>n that <»f Babylonia does not involve the eoiielusion 
that Assyria was devoid of intellectual activity, nor that the 
Assyrian priests did not make contributions tt> the cuneiform 
literature that has com© down to us; and ■while the oiiginality of 
these contributions may not have been striking, the e.xteiit may 
have been oonsidemblc. Indeed, the existence of numerous 
large temples in Assyria is sufficient reason for assuming that 
the i)rieat8 of Assyria wei-e as active as those in the south, in 
compiling the texts needed for the cult, which involved a ceitain 
power of original composition, or at j\I1 events of adaiiting texts 
of various kinds to the specific cult in which they were inter¬ 
ested. 

Nor do the colophons attaehe<l in some institnc<« to the copies, 
testifying to the place wboro the oi'igiimls from which the copies 
were made, justify any far-reaching conclusions as to the extent 
of the literary collections in temple archives of Babylonia. In 
Bezold’s catalogue only twelve instances of such colophons are 
registered, seven furnishing the testimony that the cojnes were 
made from originals in Babylon,* thxx*e from Nippur,* one from 
Cuthah,* one from Ur,* while in some cases the colophon merely 


« Of IV Rawlinsou dO*. there are three and perhaps four copies. See 
Jastrow, L c., ii. p. 120, Aom. 1. 

* KK. 872, 1812, 2221, 7981 (aatrological forecasts): also 81, 2-4, 806 
(religioxis), KE. 8266 (iacantation) 8899 (astrological) colophons not 
giTen, but indicated by Bezold in his description of the texts. 

* KK. 1868 (incantation) 8668 (school tablet 1) 10628 (religious). Official 
correspondence, as e. g. K 7467, a letter from Nippur, is not of coxirae 
included in the enumeration. 

« K 5268 (hymn to Neigal). Now published by Macmillan, BeitrUge 
zur Aisgr., v, p. 592 seq. 

» K. 217, etc.—published by Boissier, L e., pp. 108-106 (omen). 
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testifies in a general way tliat the copies in question wc*re made 
from other Assyrian* and Babylonian editions,* or refeiTing in 
a still more general way to tlic fact that the text in question 
represents a copy* or an extract.* No doubt there, were many 
more of such colophons attached to the tablets, the frag¬ 
mentary condition of so many of which aceownts for the fact 
that so few have remained, but it does not of course folhiw that 
large numbei's of tablets were* obtained from all tlie jilaees men¬ 
tioned. If tl»o scribes of AsUurbana|»al liarl confined themselves 
to copying the texts actually iised in the cult, in one center or 
the other, the aggregate would have been considerable, even 
though the number in each place miglit not have been compara¬ 
tively large, and as long as we have no ccitain ciiterion for 
detennining the original extent of the royal library, no conclu¬ 
sions whatsoever can bo drawn from the colophons as to the 
number of texts copied from the originals in any place. 

More valuable and also more trustworthy is the internal evi- 
dmice to be derived from the texts themselves, and here the result 
is to decidedly strengthet> the conclusion reached from a differ¬ 
ent approach, that the Marduk tem]>]e at Babylon did actually 
))osse8s a literary c.ollecti 9 ii of cousidci'able extent. On the 
assumption that the portion of the royal library recovered is suffi¬ 
cient to enable us to strike an average, it can be shown from 
internal evidence that the Marduk archive at Babylon constituted 
the chief source for AshurbanapaPs collection and that the num¬ 
ber of texts derived fi-om this source must have been consider¬ 
able. It will be sufficient for our pur]K>8e to pi'escnt here a por¬ 
tion of this evidence, reserving for a future occasion a more 
detailed investigation of this phase of the subject. 


< B. g., gahriAiuT KK. 11116 (omen), 9673 (omen). L e., a copy made 
from an Assyrian copy, or perhaps from au Assyrian original. 

* Gabri (?) Akkad K. 8268 (astrological forecast) pa&rt Alter u Akkad 
K. 3518, i. e., a copy made on the basis of Assyrian and Babylonian 
copies—indicating the preparation of further copies from copies. 

* E. g., KE. 898, 998 (jA duppdni labirAti), 8168, etc. 

*JfukaUimtu, "specimen** which I take in the sense of an extract 

copied for school purposes or as a school exercise, e. g.. KK. 873, 3189, 
3177. 7638, 9048; Rm. 3,108. See also KK. 8479, 4618, 5235, 9288, 9981 : 
also Cunei/orm Texts, Part xii, pi. 8, 7, 9,11,18,15, 17, etc., etc., noted 
as " incomplete ** copies ; KK. 2778, 8981, 4680, 10595, 13188 DT. 1, etc., 
registered as complete '* copies. 
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Attention has a!ix*a<ly been diixfctod to the main version of 
the Babylonian creation story/ which in the form preserved to us 
in AsluirbaimpalV texts represents the Marduk veinioii of tlm 
ancient myth and must therefore have been derived from orijfi- 
nals in Marduk’s temple at Babylon. Ilml Ashurbana]»al’Hscribes 
obtained this tale from the archive at Nipjnir, we would have 
had the Nippur version with Bel as the hero, and if Ids scribes 
had struck a version in the Kridn arcldve, hhi would have j)layed 
the prondnent role. Again, in a large proportion of the incjin- 
tation te.xts in the royal libraiy, Marduk is prominently intixj- 
dneed, and since the internal evidence jioints to Kridxi as tlie 
source for most of the texts of this class, the association of 
Marduk with Ea, and in many cases the assignment of the r6le 
of exorciser to Marduk by the express declaration of Ka,* points 
to the Marduk arehive at Babylon as tbe source whence the 
inoantatiuns in Ashurbanapars libmry are derived. Thirdly, 
the form in which a number of tlie myths and legends in the 
royal collection are jueserved is the one which would be given 
to them under the induence of the Marduk pi’iests. Thus, 
e. g., Ailapa, originally an independent figure, is identified in 
the Kouyuiijik vei’sion of the legend in which he plays the chief 
part with Marduk,* and in the legend of the Zu bird likewise, 
the version preserved in Ashurbanapal's collection points to the 
substitution of Marduk for Bel.* A fourth argument is fui-- 
nished by the- texts in A8hurhana])ar8 collection, to which jiaral- 
lels found in Babylon have been discovered. Thus an import¬ 
ant hymn originally composed in honor of Bel of Nippur and 
transferred to Marduk, which was discovered by the German 

^ It may be worth noting that we have a fragment of an As^rian ver- 
sion of creation in Ashurbanapal’s collection {Cuneiform TexU, Part xiU, 
1 ^. 24>25) in which the head of the Assyrian pantheon, AAur->identified 
by tbe Assyrism priests though without justification with An-^aur—plays 
the chief part and which must therefore have been produced in Assyria 
—another bit of evidence for tbe intellectual actavi^ prevailing in tbe 
north. 

* In the formula so often occurring, ** Ea said to Marduk, my son, 
what I know tirou doet also know,” etc.—See Jastrow, 1. c., i, pp. 295, 
829, 888. S4S, 844, Anm. 8, etc. 

* See Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Aetyria, p. 648. 

* L. e. p. 542. The Ira (or Dibbarra) myth, in the form preserved in 
Ashurbanapal’s library, likewise represents a “Babylon" version of the 
story. See Jastrow, 1. e., p. 582. 
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expedition,’ is an exact duplicato to a text in AKhnrbaiiap.irH col¬ 
lection.* Of the series of tejcts published by Reisner* and which 
arc said to Imve been found together in Babylon, (juite a num¬ 
ber of duplicates exist in the Kouyuujik collection.* Lastly, 
the large nnmlH'r of Marduk hymns in tlic collection,* so much 
larger than those in honor of other gods, points decidedly 
in the same diivction, since it is only fair to siasmnc that they 
were all copied from the originals deposited in MurdukV tem])lo 
at Babylon—tbe c'eiitral and in faet the only seat of Ins worship. 
Ineidtuitally, Aslmrhanajiars library also bears further witness 
to tlie existence of an active temple school eoniiecte<I with the 
Marduk saiictuaiy, siju*e many of the texts emanating from 
Babylon are practice tablets and commentaries, ]ire])ared for the 
interjiretation of tbe texts in question.* 

Tliis circumstance, taken togi>tber with the large number of 
syllabaries, paradigms and school exercises of various kinds in 
the royal library, and which, in so far as they are not Assyrian 
oiiginals, must have Wen copied from tlie texts in tlie tem]de 
schools of Babylonia, suggests the fiirtlier conchision lliat the.si* 
schools constituted one of the diief sources of supply of the 
material gathered by the Assyrian senWrs. The numeroits lists 
of gods, objerts of all kinds, countries, cities, mountains, rivers, 
birds, plants, etc., among the texts of tlie Library fall within 
the same category, and similarly tlie large numbers of ritual 
texts with detailed indications of the complicated ceremonial in 


* Weissbach, Babifimitche Mi^ceUen, No. xiii. 

* IV Rawltnson, IB, No. 9. 

* Sitmerisdi-BabylonUchi Hymnen (Berlin, 1896). See above, p. 167. 

* E. g., .Macmillan, Some Cuneiform Tablets bearing on the Beligion 
of Babylonia and Assyria {B«itr&ge tur Aa»yriol<igie, ▼), p. 688 seq., 671 
seq., 6M seq. 

* Hehn, Bymnen end Q^te an Marduk (Beitrfige a. Assyr. r, pp. 807- 
808), enumerates 86 hymns to Marduk. See, also, Jastrow, Religion 
Babylonien n.* Auyr., i, pp. 495-619. 

* See, e. g., tbe interesting commentaries to the Creation story included 
in King’s edition. If, as is fair to conclude, the Nergal hymns in 
Ashurbanapal’s collection are copied from originals in Cutha—the seat 
of Nergal worship, then the existence of practice tablets among these, 
as suggested by BdllenrQcher, Qthete und Hymnen an Hergul (Leipzig, 
1004), p. 60, proves the existence of a temple school at this place like- 
.wise. 
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connection with siu and purification offerings,' appear to have 
been pivpared for the instruction of the temple pupils rather 
than as guide books for the priests, and would thus also revert 
to the originals—in so far as they were not compihul by 
Assyrian pedagogues—in the temple schools of the south. The. 
same ai>plies to the considoiahlc number of ti*xts which aixs 
designated as extracts or incomplete copies* or bear the designa¬ 
tion nis^n* which seems to have been apjdied to a “sclmo! 
coi)y ” ^ of a text. In a general way, ijuitc apart from the ques¬ 
tion fi-om which Uabylonian centei's the copiea in Ashurbana- 
pal's library emanate, one gains the impression Uiat many of the 
omen, incantation, astrological, and even medical texts are 
school exercises, Sihool copies or foi-m part of school collections, 
belonging, therefore, to the school outfit of the temples rather 
than to a literary archive in the temple. A careful study of the 
texts in Ashurbanapal’s library frem this point of view, with the 
purjJOKC of ascertaining more definitely what projmrtion of the 
religious and other litcr.aiy texts )>ro])er are to be classed as 
text-biK>ks rather than as parts of the outfit for ju-tual use hy 
priests in the service, lias not yet been made. Ihe result of 
such a study will in all jnobability tend to confirm the conclu¬ 
sion of a panial examination, that hy far the greater 2 ><>^tlon 
of the literary texts falls within the category of school outfits in 
the larger sense, that is, texts prepared for pur|) 08 es of instruc¬ 
tion, and not representing part of the collection in the temi»les 
for use in the cult, so that, approached from this side, we 
are led likewise to the main conclusion of this paper, that we 
are justified in aecoi-ding to the temple schools of Babylonia 
considerable jirominence, but that with the single probable 


* See Zimmern, Beitr&ge srur Kenntniss dsr Babylonischen Religion 
(pp. 81-175)). The extensive Shamash-Adad ritual texts, of which Zim- 
mera (/. e. pp. 190-219) furnishes specimens, belong to the same class of 
texts for the instruction of those intended to be trained for the service 
in the temples. These and other ritual texts are ably utilized by Mor- 
genstern in his monograph, 27ie Boctrine of Sin in the Babylonian 
Religion (Berlin. 1905). 

»See above, p. 178, note 4. 

* E. g., KK. 8289, 9270, 9462, 9487. 10205, etc. 

* The proof for this view I must reserve for another occasion. The 
tablets wliich Bexold designates as “ drafts" I an\ inclined to regard as 
school exercises also, e. g., KK. 8806,8664,80-7-19,102, 80-7-19,888, etc. 
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exception of the Mardiik tcn)i)le in Babylon—and possibly 
also the Nebo temple at Borslppa—the Babylonian temples do 
not give eviden<x> of having contained extensive literary col* 
lections; that, on the contrary, the number of texts they con¬ 
tained, being in general limited to those nsed in the worshi)) 
of the deity to whom the temple M’as sacred, appears to have 
been comparatively small, jivecisely as in the Egyptian temjdes,* 
—altogether too small in e.xtent and range.to warrant the \m> of 
the term “literaiy.” For the. j)re»ent, therafore, and until 
further exeavations slmnld compel a ravision of the conclusiims 
to be drawn from the data at present available, the term 
“Lihraiy” shonld be restricted to the collection made by 
Aslmrbanapal. At all events, a promiscuous use of the term 
“Temple Library,” to describe the contents of the temple 
archives in Babylonia, is to be discountenanced, not only as 
unwarranted, but as positively misleading, and as tending to 
create unnecessary and nnjustihable confusion. 


* This on the testimony of Prof. W. Max MOlIer, to whom I am indebted 
for having called my attention to the fact. 


Etpressvm of Case hy tlie in Tagalog .—By Frank R. 

Blakk, Pb.D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltiinoi-e, Md. 

Thk idea that the case relations of a noun may be expressed 
by a verb is foreign to the usual grammatical conceptions of 
the languages of both the Indo-Buropean and the Semitic fami¬ 
lies of speech. Nevertheless, such a conception is po^wible, if 
only to a limited degree, in both speech-families. Tire active 
and passive verbs that both families possess indicate respec¬ 
tively that the subject acts, is the agent of the action; or that 
the subject is acted upon, is the object of the action. That is 
to say, the active verb may be conceived of as expressing the 
case of the agent or nominative; the passive as expressing the 
case of the object or accusative. For example, in the sentence 
Cain kiUed Abel, killed may he said to indicate that its subject 
is an agent or nominative; while in the sentence Abel was 
killetl by Cain, wte killed may be looked upon as denoting that 
its subject is the object of the verbal action or accusative. 

This function of the verb, however, was not further developed 
in either of these families of speech. Latin, for example, was 
brought face to face with the problem of making a verbal foim 
to indicate the dative, when it came to turn into the passive those 
verbs which take their direct object in the dative, e. g., obedire 
‘obey.’ Instead, however, of developing a new form which 
might take the dative object as subject, it got around the diffi¬ 
culty by using the regular or accusative passive impersonally, 
and retaining the dative; e. g., serous domino obedit becomes 
in the passive domino a servo obedilvr.* 

In the Philippine languages, on the other band, this case- 
indicating function of the verb is developed to a high degree. 
The active, as in Indo-European and Semitic, denotes the case 
of the agent, but the passive expresses not only the accusative, 


* Cf. Gildersleeve-Lodge, Latin Orammar, N. Y. and London, 1886, 
p. 153. In Greek the dative is treated as if it were an accusative, and 
made the subject of the passive; cf. Gildereleeve, SyMaa of Classieal 
Greek, N. Y., Cincln., and Chicago, p. 77. 
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but also the dative, instrumental, locative, and ablative; the 
noun whose case is to be indicated being made tlie subject of 
the passive verb. 

In Tagalog, which may be taken as a type of these languages, 
a verb may have an active and three so-called passive forais, 
which are known respectively, according to the i>artic]e6 with 
which they are formed, as the »«, f, and an paasivos. 

The vanous case relations arc expressed by these verbal forms 
as follows. The case of the agent is indicated by the active as 
in other languages, o. g., in the sentence ‘ the man is wi-iting a 
letter,’ the fact that * the man * is the agent is expressed by mak¬ 
ing it the subject of an active verb, viz. anff Utwd'y 
lot fumff sHlat. 

The accusative is denoted in gcnei*al by the in passive, which 
corresponds about to our passive; e. g., ‘take this book’ is 
expressed by ‘ let this book be taken by you ’ Mnin^ mo Uo-ny 
librOf the object it6-ng libro ‘this book,* being made the subject 
of the in passive Jeiinin. 

The dative idea of ‘for* is expressed by the % passive; the 
dative idea of ‘to,* by the an passive: e. g., ‘for you I will 
suffer all things* is reuderod by ‘you will be .suffered for by me 
of all things.’ fX*«V any ipaytitiis ko nany lahat\ the 

person for whom, being made the subject of the passive ipay- 
(itiUy which expresses the idea ‘to be suffered for:* the sen¬ 
tence ‘ he gave me the money * is rendered by * I was given 
to by him of the money,’ or more literally, *I was his giving 
place of the money,* akb'y bmiy7/d7i* niyd nmxy mlapt-* ako, 

’ Syncopated passive from the root leiiha 'take.’ 

* Aw ia used to represent the diphthong ny, (formerly written oo) just 
as ay, to represent the diphthong of (e. g., hdhay ‘ bouse O- The conso¬ 
nantal writing of the final element of these diphthongs is to be preferred, 
because words ending in these diphthongs are always.treated as if they 
ended in a consonant: (a) in sentence nexus, e. g., malinaw na tiibig 
'limpid water;’ apparent exceptions are due to tJ»e fact that the diphthong 
has been contracted to a simple vowel, for example in ikdo'y ‘ thou art ’ 
the diphthong has been conti-acted to o : (b) in assonance, words ending 
in ato and ay being used in the same stanza with those ending in al, am, 
on, any ; ctf. Dr. Seiple’s paper on Tagalog Poetry, JHU. Circs. No. 163 
p. 78, b. 

* fr^icopated passive from root higdy ‘give.’ 

* The circnmfiex accent is used to indicate an accented vowel 
followed by the glottal catch. 
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the pci'son to whom, being made the subject of the passive binig- 
ydtiy which expresses the idea * to be given to ’ or ^ giving place.’ 

The instrumental is denoted by the » passive; e. g., ‘cut the 
wood with this hatchet ’ is rendered by ‘ let this hatchet be your 
cutting instrument of the wood’ ito-ng pahtkdl ay ipdtolino 
nang Xv/Aoy, the instrument Ud-^tg juilakol ‘ this hatchet ’ being 
made the subject of the passive form ipdtol^ which expresses 
a verbal idea that is approximately equivalent to ‘ cutting instru¬ 
ment.’ 

The locative and ablative are expressed by the an passive; 
e. g.}‘he planted a tree in the garden ’ is rendered by ‘ the garden 
was planted in by him or was bis planting place of a ti*ee ’ ang 
htdamdiuin ay tinamndn' niyd tiang ia<U7tg kd/ioy, the place 
where atig halafndnan * the garden ’ being made the subject of 
the passive tinamnduy meaning ‘to be planted in* or ‘planting 
place;’ the sentence ‘I bought the house from the priest* is ren¬ 
dered by ‘ the priest was bought from by me or was my buying 
place of the house * bintlhan* ko nang hdhay ang pdre., the per¬ 
son from whom ang pdre ‘ the priest ’ being made the subject of 
the passive hinltlhan^ meaning ‘to be bought from* or ‘buying 
place.* 

This case indicating function of the verb is most clearly seen 
in the constructions with interrogative and relative pronouns, 
the case of which is almost always indicated in this way in a 
sentence containing a verb. The interrogative or relative 
stands unchanged at the beginning of its sentence, and its case- 
relations are indicated by varying the verb. For example in the 
case of eaio ‘who?’; ‘who calls?’ is expressed by the inter¬ 
rogative iiiio followed by the active, viz., sino~7ig tungmatdtoag; 

‘ whom arc you calling?’ by eXno with the in passive, viz., s»no- 
ng tinatdviag mo; ‘for whom are you inquiring?’ by etno with 
the i passive, viz., ehto-ng itinataiumg mo; ‘ from whom did you 
buy this?’ by emo with the an passive, viz., etno-ng binUhan 
mo nito. In the case of the relative, which is identical with 
the ligatures na, ng^ ‘ the man wlm came ’ is expressed by tbe 
antecedent joined by tbe ligature to the active, viz., ong tdtoo-ng 
naparodn; ‘the book that you are reading’ by tbe antecedent 

* Syucopated passive from root tontm * sow.' 

* Syncopated passive from htfi * buy;’ a root ending in a simple vowel, 
i. e., one not followed by a glottal catch, takes h before the suffixes in 
and an; this h is retained in s 3 rDcopated forms. 
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with ligature and in paasive, viz., ang Itbro-ng binahasa mo; 
‘ the needle with which you sewed * by the anteoedeut with liga¬ 
ture and i passive, viz., an//karthjotn na Uinaiitmo; Hlie house 
in which he died * by the antecedent wnth ligature and «« pas¬ 
sive, viz., anff hdho}/ na khmmeUaydn niy<i. 

Tagalog is, of course, not confined to this means of express¬ 
ing tlie case relations between noun and verb; these may also 
be indicated by the ease forms of those words which have case 
inflection, i. e., the various pronouns and pronominal adjectives. 
The cases of words tliat are uninflected, sucli aa nouns, are indi¬ 
cated by the forms of the articles or demonstratives placed 
before them. Tire case forms are three in number, a nomina¬ 
tive; a genitive that expresses the ideas *of,* ‘by,* ‘with,’ and 
an oblique that expresses the ideas ‘ to,* ‘ for,’ ‘ in,* ‘ from ;* e. g., 
the definite article is declined, nom. gen. obi. sa. 

The adnominal genitive is, of conm, always expressed by 
inflection; in a sentence with non-verbal predicate, i. e., in a 
sentence not containing a i-eal verb, all cases must necessarily 
be so indicated; and even in a sentence with verbal predicate, 
case forms are almost always present. 

These two methods of expressing case, however, are by no 
means equivalent. In Tagalog in a verbal sentence, that adjunct 
of the verb which is of most importance in the eyes of the speaker 
or writer is made the subject of the sentence, and the rest of the 
sentence is conformed to the character of this subject, the 
other adjuncts of the verb, which for the time being are of minor 
importance, having their case relations expressed by means of 
inflection. The verb might thus be said to express the case 
with emphasis; the various inflected forms, without emphasis. 
The sentence ‘he looked for the book with the light in the 
room,* may be expressed in four different ways according as the 
agent, the object, the instrument, or the plaoe, are specially 
emphasized. 

If the idea is ‘ he, and no one else, was the one that did the 
looking,* the active of the verb would be used with the agent 
as subject, e. g., ang hungm^nap nang tibro nit6-ng Maw 
9a silid. 

If the book is uppermost in the mind of the speaker or writer, 
the book, the object of the actidn, is made the subject of the 
m passive, e. g., ang Itbro ay hindnap niyd nU6-ng Maw 9a 

9ilid. 
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If the idea is Uiat ‘this light, and no other’ was used, the 
light, the instrument of the search, stands as the subject of the i 
passive, e. g., itu-fig tlav) ay ifiindnap niyd natig tiJbro saailtd. 

If the idea is that * the room and no other place ’ is where the 
search was made, the room is made the subject of the an pas' 
sive, e. g., ang ailUl ay hiaxandpan niyd nang Vtbro nit6-ng 'daw. 

In all these examples the non>emphatic cases are expressed by 
inflection: the agent by the genitive, via., niyd *by him;* the 
object by the genitive, via., nang Vdtro ‘of the book;’ the 
instrument by the genitive, viz., nitd-ng Uav> ‘with this light;’ 
the place by the oblique, viz., sa ail'id ‘ in the room.* 

The development of thS numerouR passive fonns in Tagalog 
has resulted in restricting within comparatively narrow limits 
the use of the active, which in Indo-European and Semitic 
grammar is the most important fom of the verb. The pas¬ 
sive construction has become the rule, its prevalence forming 
one of the most characteristic featui'es of the language.* If 
the agent is specially emphasized, the active may be used in any 
case, but when the agent is without sitch special emphasis the 
active is usually employed only in sentences containing not 
more than two verbal adjuncts. If the agent is the only adjunct, 
it must, of coui-se, stand as subject, e. g., ‘the boy is reading* 
ang bdta^y huaigmabdaa; if the verb has besides the agent a 
direct object, the active is only used when that is iudefimte and 
hence less emphatic than the subject, e. g., ‘ the boy is reading 
a book ’ ang bdteCy hxtngmabdaa nang Hbro; if the verb is intran - 
sitive and has another adjunct besides the agent, the active is 
used unless the adjunct is specially emphasized, e. g., ‘ the man 
went to Manila ’ ang tdioo*y naparodn' aa Maynila. 

In all other cases one of the thme passive forms is regularly 
employed, according as one or the other of the remaining ele- 

' The expression of the direct object by the genitive is due to the fact 
that the Tagalog verb is little removed from a noun, the relation 
between the two being practically the same as that between noun and 
dependent genitive. 

• Cf. my paper, Contributiana to Comparative PhUippine Orammar, 
to appear in the second half of this volume of the Journal. 

* This r might also be written ** being usually as in this case derived 
from an intervocalic d; cf. my papers, Sanakrit Loanr-toorda in Tagalog 
and Analogiea bettceen Semitic and Tagalog, JHU. Circ. No. 168, pp. 
64a, 66a; Differeneea between Tagalog and Biaayan, JAOS. zxv, p. 168, 
ft-nt. 1. It is on the whole, however, better to retain the r. 
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mcnta of the sentence receives the chief stress, and is made the 
sabjeot. 

The four case.s exjn-cssed by the four species or voices of the 
verb do not, of course, correspond exactly in their scope to any of 
the cases commonly recognised in Indo-European grammar; 
sometimes two forms are used to express what is ordinarily con¬ 
sidered one case, suinclimos one form expresses two or tnoi’e coses. 

The active indicates the case of the agent, and rcqnii'es no 
further comment. 

The passive indicates the case of the dii-cct object of an 
action which aims at or results in the acquisition of something 
by the agent, as for example *to take,’ ‘to eat,’ ‘ to call,’ ‘to seek;’ 
or of the direct object of an action which the agent performs 
without necessarily acquiring or alienating anything, ns for exam¬ 
ple ‘to cut,’ ‘to carry,’ ‘ to destroy,’ ‘to think,* ‘to love;’ e. g., 
tawdgtH mo ang butii' ‘ call the boy.’ 
kindin niyd ang tindpny ‘ he ate the bread. * 
ai JifdrWi/ amiaintd ni Pidro ‘Pedro loves Maria.’ 

The uses of the t passive may be comprised under three heads. 
It indicates the ease of the object of an action which results in 
the agent’s alienating something from himself or at least in 
imparting something to some other pemon or thing, as for exam¬ 
ple ‘ to give,* ‘ to sell,* ‘ to teach,’ ‘to tell,’ eto., e. g., 

%higdy mo itd-ng libro aa iyO-ng kapatid ‘ give this book to 
your brother (let this book be given by you to your 
brother).’ 

Secondly, it is used in a sentence whose subject is a relative 
pronouu referring to * time when,’ as for example ‘ the day when ’ 
or ‘that he arrived,’ any draw na idinating niyd. Thirdly, 
it indicates the case of anything that can be regarded in the 
light of a cause, including ‘ peiKon for or on account of whom,’ 
‘ thing on account of which,’ and ‘ instrument with which,’ e. g., 
ibili mo ak6 nitd-ng bar'd ‘buy this gun for me (let me be 
bought for by you of this grtn).’ 
ang itinangW ko'‘g ang kamatdyun ni amd * I wept on account 
of my father’s death (my father’s death was the cause of 
my weeping).’ 

* The acute accent indicates the stress; the grave, the glottal catch 
after the final vowel. 

* The goitural nasal ng is written with a tUda, vis., ng, when it stands 
at the banning of a syllable. 
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iyinaxed niyd any itah ‘he made it with the knife (the knife 
was the inatrumeut of his making it).’ 

The an passive indicates the case of any ^person or tlung 
that can be regarded as a place. This place may be ‘ place 
where,’ ‘place whither,* or ‘place whence,* inclndiug ‘person 
to or from whom,* the difference in the locative relation being 
dne to the meaning of the verbs themselves; e. g., 
sinmnl-dtnu ko ito-ny pay^i ‘ I am writing on this paper (this 
paper is the place of my writing),* 
any Cebfi' any />rtroroon«/* xtiyd ‘ he is going to Cebfi (Cebfi 
is whither be is going).* 

higydn mo kami nyay*dn* nany dmiag* kdnin sa arwedraw 
‘ give us this day our daily bread (let us be given to by 
thee today of our bread for every day).’ 
tinanyydpun^ ko any dking* amain ‘ I received it from my 
uncle (my uncle was received from by me).* 

The possibility, then, of expressing the case relations of a 
noun to a verb by varying the verb, which is latent in all lan¬ 
guages, is developed to a high degree in Tagalog. By means of 
its four voice forms, not only the case of the agent and the 
object may be expressed, as in Indo-European and Semitic, but 
all the ordinary case relations which may exist between noun 
and verb. The active expresses the case of the agent; the in 
passive, the case of the non-alieoated object; the an passive, 
all local relations of whatever character; while the i passive 
bears the burden of the remaining case relations. 

‘ Proper names of places are treated in Tagalog as common nouns, 
taking the definite article. 

* The Irevereed apostrophe is used to indicate the glottal catch at the 
beginning of a syllable after a consonaut: in the older orthography this 
was denoted by a dash, viz., n^ay-dn. 

* The final np. of these words is the result of the coalescing of a final 
n with the ligattire np. The different type is tised to indicate this coales¬ 
cing, and to show that tip is not the final consonant of the word, as it 
is for example in palinp ‘goodness.’ 

* Tlie spelling npp is to be preferred to the olderform np, as in tinany- 
dpan, bemuse it indicates the sound (guttural nasal plus guttural sonant 
stop) more accurately, and because the simpler form up is more or less 
liable to be confused with np. 



Textual Notee on the Old Pereian Inewiptione.—^^ Profes¬ 
sor A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University, New 
york City. 

1. OP. j>af»j^t«Aya%<aic)Bli. l. 55. 

Thk various editions of the text of Bh. i. 55, from Raw- 
linsou onward, have read yatiy&oaJiaiy^ wliich Bartlioloraao 
{AUiran, Wl>. 1363; of. also CfrwHlr. fr. Ph. 1.197, § 3!i9, n. 2; 
ZDMG. 48.166; andAF. %. 106, u. 3) derives from 3 nm*-, ‘wtth- 
soken,* with patiy and d, and interprets as ‘ anflehen * or ‘ ich 
pries.’ A similar view is given by Foy, KZ. 36. 67; 37. 518. 
The true reading of the radical part of the word, however, is 
-va/iyaiy (-v®A“y"»y“, with hy, not y) as is plainly shown in a 
photograph which I took of it when I examined the Behistan 
Rock in 1903, as described in JAOS. 24. 76-95, and in Persia 
Past andPresetUy pp. 186-212. The verb jKttiy&va/iyaiy (pret. 
indie, mid.) is therefore naturally to be connected, as a denomi¬ 
native, with Av. avo/i-, avahya^y avahya-y ‘aid, assistance, 
support’ (cf. Bartholomae, AUiran. Wb. 179, and see especially 
Friedrich Muller in WZKM. 1. 122, and Tolman, OP. Insc. p. 
167), and it is precisely the Iranian equivalent of the Sanskrit 
denominative avasya-, ‘ seek for aid, uke refuge with,’ in Rig 
Veda 1 .116. 23 {avasyalty dat. pres, ptcpl.). 


A month after my visit to Behistan I spent the morning of 
May 3, 1903, in examining the text of the Persian inscriptions 
St Persepolis, and I shall give here in brief form my memo¬ 
randa with regard to the more important words as noted in my 
copy of Weissbach and Bang, IHe aUpersiscAen ^eilinsehrifteriy 
and of Spiegel, Pie aUpersischen Keilinschrifteny 2te Auji.y 
both of which volumes I had with me. On my return home, 
after completing my notes, 1 compared my memoranda with the 
photographs that are accessible in Stolze and Andreas, Perse- 
poliSy and have added my comments in square brackets. 

2. Dar. Pert, o = Spiegel L. 

Regarding the short inscription (Dar. Pers. c. = Sp. X) 
carved around the stone lintels of the windows through which 
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King Darius looked out upon his people, I have noted that 
the cuneiform lettera of the oft-repeated sentence ardaetana 
a6a’*ffaina dQrayavmtS xS<iya$iyahy(i mQiyQ karta ai'e deeply 
chiselled, and that the reading vi$iya is correct. 

3. Dar. Part. d. s Spiegel K. 

I. aurumazdfV the letter ui is slightly damaged, as the hori¬ 
zontal stroke is defective, but the character as a whole can still 
be made out quite clearly. [Compare now also the photograph 
by Slolze, PeraepolU^ %. pi. 95.] 

7. uurauHtzila: the letter z is imperfect, as its first vcr> 
tical bar is missing because of a break (cf. Spiegel, op. csf., p. 
47, n. 7). [See also Stolze’s photograph, as already refen*ed to.] 

8. uvaepd: the u is perfectly distinct; the v, although dam¬ 
aged (cf. Spiegel, p. 47, n. 8), can be made out quite well. 
[Of. also Stolze, loc. cit."] 

II. hacli: the latter wedge of the A is partly damaged, but 
is legible. Of. also Spiegel’s note. 

11. uniyana: the word in tliis form is clear on the stone. 
[So also Stolze.] 

14. viBibiS: each letter I have carefully noted as being cor¬ 
rect. [Stolze’s plate is cracked at this point.] 

17,19. dtiHyara: the u is not clear, but can be made out. 
Compare Spiegel’s remarks (p. 48, n. 17) on tlie reading. 

18. abiy: this is the correct reading as given by Weissbach 
and Bang as against Spiegel (p. 49, n. 18) and Westergaard 
(ZKM. 6. pi. 1). My notes state * abiy is plainly on the stone.* 
[So also Foy in KZ. 37. 559, although the letter b is not quite 
sharply defined in Stolze’s photograph.] 

20. duiiy('iravi: there is some apace between the i and the 
y, due apparently to an original defect in the stone before it 
was lettered. See also next note. [Stolze is not qnite distinct 
here.] 

21. ytin m: there is a slight space between n and m, appar¬ 
ently due, as in the preceding case, to an original defect in the 
stone, and not to any lacuna in the tablet. I conld see no evi¬ 
dence of any letter being missing, and 1 believe that the read¬ 
ing yanam may be accepted as certain from the explanation I 
have given. [On gaining access to my books I was interested 
in seeing that Foy’s conjecture ydn(iy)am, in KZ. 35. 49, 
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haa since been rejected by Bartholomae, AUirwt. Wb. 1285, ydu 
. . am.] 

21. jadiyamiy: the m I have marked in my notes as * quite 
plain on the stone;* for that reason the hesitation felt by 
Spiegel (p. -19, n. 21) was unnecessary, silthoiigli he rightly fol¬ 
lowed Rawlinson and Niebuhr’s reading of the wonl. fllio 
letter is not quite clear in Stolxc’s photograph.] 

22. niBibijt: tliu linal H is still visible. See also the note in 
Spiegel, p. 49, u. 22. 

22, 23. ai[tamai]y: the initial a is clear; the i may be made 
out from the dot or dots; the cliaracter does not pre.Hcnt the 
appearance of a d, as was once suggested (cf. Spiegel, p. 40, n. 
22), for there are no evidences of a bar above it. The linal // is 
legible; the middle portion of the word is illegible. 

23. dddatuv: the initial seems likely; the next letters dd 
are plain; the i is partly obliterated; the tt of tlie imperative 
ending is veiy distinct. 

4. Dar. Peri. e. = Spiegel I. 

11. urabuyu (i$ur<i: the word-divider between these names 
is quite clear, although damaged; it is necessary, therefore, to 
modify the statement ‘Lilcke statt dos Worttheilers* in 
Spiegel, p. 40, u. 11. [Compare also Stolxe.j 

12. •»: this final letter of mudrdya (line 11) is imperfect, as 
the third vertical wedge of the u is indistinct, but is ‘ durchsebim- 
mernd,* as was rightly noted by Spiegel frem Wostergaai’d (cf. 
Spiegel, p. 60, n. 12). 

13. tyaiy: the comments made by AVestergaard on the i (cf. 
Spiegel, p. 50, n. 13) are correct. [So also Stolze.] 

16. paru[va]iy: a smooth blank space occupies the place of 
the letters enclosed in bi'ackets and no character apparently 
had been engraved. Such was my observation even before 
seeing that this was precisely the impression of AVestorgaard 
also (cf. Spiegel, p. 51, n. 15, and Rawlinson, JRAS. 10. 281). 
[See likewise Stolze’s photograph.] 

17. ttvdrazmiya: the remark of AVestergaard on the as 
cited by Spiegel, p. 51, n. 17, is accurete. [See also Stolze.] 

21. [taynam: thb beginning of the word is almost oblit¬ 
erated, but the reading is apparently correct. 

22. p&ta ahatiy: between these words there is a space which 
Weatergaavd commented \ipon as ‘apparently never lettered,* 
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but A closer GxamiziatioD of tbe tablet ixiveals the renaoauts of a 
word-divider between them, and I agree with Holtamann (fol¬ 
lowed already by Spiegel) that we must accept the presence of 
the * Worttheilor,* as opposed to Wcstergaard, and also to Raw- 
linsou’s * pataUatiya ’ (JRAS. 10. 28^3). [An examination of 
Stolze's phutogra])h now corroborate.s my independent obsciwa- 
tiou on this point.] 

23. each single letter I examined with care and 
marked in my book as correct. 

24. mtr& nirasCUiy alii/ itndm oiQanu tbe reading of each 
of these words, as ordinarily given in the editions, is also accu¬ 
rate. [Cf. also Stolse.] ' 

6. Xerx. Per*, a s Spi«g«l Xerx. D. 

14. cwkJ.* this reading is correct. [So also Stolze, 2. pi. 89.] 

19. correctly read. [So also Stolze.] 

6. Xerx. Pen. b = Spiegel A (p. 62). 

11. framlitHram: right. 

23. tya muna: clear and distinct on the stone. 

?. Herman ineoiiptioa of Darius. 

By way of supplement to the brief notes given above, I wish 
to call attention (as I shall also in Po'sia Paet and Present^ p. 
184) to the small Kerman inscription of Darius, previously 
known, but not easily accessible in the cuneiform cliaracters. 
The place where the inscription is preserved is the village of 
Maghan, near Kerman, in the shrine of Nimai-ullah Vali, 
founder of the order of Nimat-ullah dervishes, but its previous 
histoiy is unknown. It is carved on three of the faces of a 
small tetragonal pyramid of dark stone, which is about 4 inches 
high and 3|- inches square at the base, or approximately 10 cm. 
by 9 cm. In size it is slightly larger, therefore, than the photo¬ 
graphs which I reproduce. These photographs were kindly sent 
me by the late J. C. Van Roosbroeek, Director of Persiau Cus¬ 
toms and Post, having been forwarded to him for me through 
the courtesy of Mr. A. Miller, Russian Consul at Kerman, now 
at Teheran. The contents of the eight lines are familiar from 
other inscriptions of Darius, and they read: ‘I (am) Darias, the 
Great King, the King of Kings, the King of Nations, King of 
VOL. xxvu. 18 
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this Earth, son of Vislitaspa, the Achaemeuiau.* The same 
lines are repeated in an Elamitic and a Babylonian vei'sioii. 
For a transliteration of the text of this inscription see ‘NV'eiss- 
bach and Bang, I>ic Keilimchriflmy pp. 7, 38, and refer¬ 
ence may be made to Qobineau, 1. Z2Z if., and Bartold, 

JJietorico-f/eof/raphv'fil Account of Iratiy pp. 94-95 (in Kussian), 
St. Petersburg, 1903, although the two latter ha]>pcii not to be 
accessible to me. 
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B.ac$ and Custom in the Malay Archipelago .—Bj Mibb Mab- 
OABBTTA Kobbis, Philadelphia, Fa. 

Fivtt years ago the intrepid world-traveller Ida Pfeiffer 
commented on the similarity between the Dyaks of Centra! 
Borneo and the mountain Alforas of Ceram, saying of the latter 
that their customs agreed so much with what 1 had observed 
among the Dyaks that 1 feel convinced that the Alforas may be 
classed as their descendants or collateral relatives.” It was a 
ready, rapid, and undoubted conviction on her part. The 
theory implied in it, that all people whose customs agree are of 
the same ancestry, seems to have been at that time an axiomatic 
assumption on which explorers built up the history of the great 
ethnic migrations. As a result of this method of classifying 
the relationships of mankind according to likeness of manners, 
various origins have been suggested for the inhabitants of 
Borneo. Sir Stamford Raffles declared that the uncivilized 
tribes of all the islands of the Malay Archipelago approach so 
nearly in appearance certain inhabitants of Asia, and ** exhibit 
so striking an affinity in their customs and usages, as to war¬ 
rant the hypothesis” that the population of the Archipelago 
came from the region between Siam and China. But the same 
argument works the other way. If custom proved, according to 
some writers, that the Borneo people came out of the west, it 
equally assured Brooke and Keppel that they came from the 
east, so close was the resemblance of their way of living to that 
of the mountain tribes of Celebes and the more eastern islands, 
as far as New Guinea. One readily sees to what a tangle this 
sort of reasoning leads os. I have even heard it rather timidly 
hinted that all the uncivilized inhabitants of Malaysia came 
from South America, on account of the likeness of the Dyak 
usages to those of some tribes of the Amazon. And what, then, 
are we to think of the Iroquois of Korth America who live in 
longhouses like the Dyaks and have many of their habits? * 


> Ida Pfeiffer, Second Journey Around the World, English translation. 
N. T. 1858, p. 227; Raffles. History of Jam, i. p. 68; Sir Janies Brooke, 
quoted by Eeppel, Expedition to Borneo of H.2£.S. Dido, American 
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The assumptiou of the identity of cnstom and race seems to 
be typical of the thonght of the second quajtcr of the nine¬ 
teenth centuiy. Tl\e explorera of that time, whoso waitings 
are authority for much of our knowledge of the Borneo tribes, 
were accurate observers, keen thinkers, as a rule not professedly 
ethnologists, nor strictly scientific. Their whole position is a 
forcible ilbistration of the truth of Darmstetcr’s plaint of the 
over-use of the idea of race, formed in the first qiiaHer of the 
century. He speaks of tlie w'ord race as having been ‘ ‘ snatched 
from the hands of science by the wpuld-be men of affairs and 
thrown out to the masses.” From the complete absoi’ption of 
the race theory by oriental tra^’cllere of the period, one must 
judge that this idea was more than commonly rapid in percolat¬ 
ing through the products of scholarship to the public con¬ 
sciousness.' 

It was not dead in 1880, when the well-known sociologist, 
Letourneau, wrote that there is a hierarchy in human races 
. . . race has a larger influence than the ways and means upon 
sociological development;” and when Sir Charles Brooke (to 
return to the Borneo explorers) reiterated from the test of man¬ 
ner of life the earlier statement of a “strong aflinity ” between 
the JakooDS of the Malay Peninsula and the forest dwellers of 
Borneo.* Writers of the latter part of the nineteenth century, 

edition of 1846, p. 888. Reasoning from the same likeness of the natives 
of Borneo and Celebes, Keane came to the opposite conclusion from 
Brooke and Keppel, viz., that the wild tribes of Celebes were probably 
descended from those of Borneo, Eastern Qeography, p. 166. Sir Hugh 
Low hovered cautiously around the edge of a hinted possible connection 
with Sooth America, SdrotoaA;, Its Inhabitants and Productions, p. 
277. Some years later F. A. Allen took hold of the hypothesis more 
boldly, The Original Jtange of the Papuan and Negritto Races, p. 10. 

^ James Darmstetex, Race and Tradition, in Essays, translated by 
Helen B. Jastrow, p. 172. 

*Ch. Letourneau, Sociology based on Ethnography, translation by 
Henry M. Trollope, p. 81: Sir Charles Brooke, Ten Years in Sarawak. 
ii, p. 251. Cf. also Col. H. Y\i\einRt^>ortsof the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 1870, p. 178. Col. Yule here gives an argu¬ 
ment for the Asiatic origin of the Malay race, based chiefly on inci¬ 
dental customs collected at random from numerous instilar tribes, esich 
of which has some counterpart somewhere between China and India. 

Writing at the same time as Brooke, Bock maintained that the Nias 
Islanders and the Dyaks were evidently descended from the same stock, 
judging from their religious customs, dress, ornament, etc. Head Hun^ 
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however, usually reinforce their arguments by physical tests 
and other considci'ations. But that custom still holds a fore¬ 
most place we may fairly judge by the following sentence from 
Spencer and Gillen’s scholarly work on the tribes of Central 
• Australia: “Over the whole continent, so far as is known, wc 
can detect a couimmiity of emtomf* and »ovial organwUion 
Knfieient to nlwio that all the tribes inhabiting various ]>arts are 
the offspring of ancestors who, prior to migrating in various 
directions, . . . ah-cady practiced certain customs and had the 
germs of an organisation which has been developed along 
different lines in different localities.”' 

In view of the modern tendency to subordinate the culture 
test of race, and also of the evident lingering desire to hold on 
to it, it may bo worth while to drag it out of the realm of things 
ignored or instinctively taken for granted and try to make some 
suggestions toward a clearer analysis of its validity, especially 
in the light of ceruin salient facts observable in the Malay 
Archipelago. 

Following in the footsteps of Darmsteter, we must recoguise 
in this region the power of tradition to modify race character¬ 
istics. He exemplified it by what are called the Aryan and 
Semitic races, groups which he showed to be made up of hetero¬ 
geneous peoples who by conquest or contact came to speak 
Aryan and Semitic languages. As he urgjed, one must constantly 
be on the lookout for adoption of ready-made ideals from 
abroad. 


tera of Borneo, Eng. Trans, of 1881, p. 280. It is true, be reinforced the 
test of custom by noting similarity of physique, complexion, and features. 
And in this his position is typical of contemporary theories. Likeness 
of manners seems stiU to be considered as a strong evidence of relation¬ 
ship. but arguments of origin are no longer based solely upon this, but 
take into consideration more carefully than the earlier statements the 
corroboiation of physical appearance, language, probable effects upon 
migration of formaUon of the land and currents of wind and water, 
and, among a certain school of investigators, the character of skull- 
formaUon as determined by elaborate measurements. Dr. A. W. Nieu- 
wenhuis argues the common origin of two Borneo tribes fr^ their 
similarity of language, dress, morals, and customs. Verhonde/tnflfen der 
Zminklijke AkademU van Wetenaehappen te Amaterdavi, March 28, 
1908. 

»Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Auatralia, p. 117. 
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In the Malays, for example, of the Indian Islands, you have 
the interesting spectacle of a people ethnically Mongol, their 
language and ideas greatly modified by contact with Aryans 
from India and Semites from Arabia. They developed an 
agricultural civilixation, probably in tlie sonth of Sumatra, * 
Increasing in numbers, and finding 8C<a8 at hand ea.sv to navi¬ 
gate, they colonized the HsUay Peninsula and became traders 
and seafarers. Here they came into contact with Hindu cul¬ 
ture (if they had not already been visited by Kliug merchants) 
and acquired a large Sanskrit vocabulary. According to their 
own annals, they had been in tlieir new home about six genera¬ 
tions when, in the latter part of the thirteenth century, they 
were converted to Mohammedanism by Arab traders and colo¬ 
nists, and added the Semitic layer. With this triple foundation 
they have spread over the entire Archipelago, making trading 
or colonial settlements on the coasts of nearly all the islands, 
and acting as middlemen between the savage natives of the 
Interior and the various nations of Asiatic and European mer¬ 
chants, who were drawn to this luxui’iant clime by the gold and 
frankincense and spices, the romantic, fiiibled wealtli of the 
tropical Orient. The Malays, in their language, their customs, 
and their religion, give a vivid picture of what one might call 
a compound, or eclectic civilization. People of the sea, trading 
from port to port, or retailers in some commercial emporium 
where all races meet, they offer an interesting field for study of 
the human powers of assimilation, the breaking down of the 
barrier of race, and building up of tradition by contact.’ 

But it is not of the littoral and the influence from without that 
I wish especially to speak, but of the problem of race and cus- 
,tom in the remote mountains of the interior, where tribes have 
remained stationary for hundreds of years with little or no for- 

‘ Cf. John Leyden, Malay Annals, passim: Crawford, History of the 
Indian Archipelago, i, p. 1S4, and ii, pp. 871 ff.; Keane, pp. 8-9,117- 
118; Cameron, Our Topical Possessions, p. 138; Reinward Brand- 
etetter, Malaio-Polyncsische Forschungen, i, p. 31 ; Aristide Marre, 
Malais et Chinois; Notices of the Indian Archip^ago, edited by J. H. 
Moore, p. 8 ; Dalton in pp. 46,100; Raffles, History, i, pp. 311-213; 
Raffles, in Introd. to Leyden’s Annals, pp. vii-x; A. Pompe, Gcschied- 
mis der Nederlandsche overseesehc Besittingen, 8d edi, pp. 18-17; 
England, Hydrographic Office, Fastem Archipelago, 1800-1898, il, pp. 
10 - 11 . 
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eigu interconrse. If in the center of separate, distant islands 
one finds people strikingly alike in arts, architecture, and tradU 
tions, so far apart for centuries that they could not have bor¬ 
rowed from one another, is it not fair to infer a wmotc common 
origin, whose heritage has long been preserved ? Such likeness 
<loes actually exist between the primitive tribes of many islands. 
Glancing rajiidly over tlie whole Archipelago, one finds a strik¬ 
ing uniformity of native custom. Certain types of architecture, 
prevalent i-eligious ideas, social relationships and form of gov¬ 
ernment, the habit of tattooing, and the curious, famed institu¬ 
tions of taboo and head-hunting arc found in astounding likeness 
of detail, here and there, from the Malay Peninsula, northward 
through the Philippines to Formosa and southeast, recuriing in 
innumerable islands, at least as far as the western portion of 
New Guinea.' 

The similarity exists, moreover, in instructive isolation. For 
while the land-locked seas and favorable monsoons have been an 
enticement to navigation, which has produced a littoral cosmo- 
poUtauism, back from the coast, in almost every island, mountain 
crags and dense jungles have placed an obstacle to island inva¬ 
sion. 

More closely considered, the inhabitants of this scattered 
region fall roughly into three great cultural classes, the mem- 
bet's of each of which show close resendblances to one another, 
but wide distinctions from those of the other groups. 

The lowest class, of wandering savages found only in the far 
interior forests, are probably as little above the ourang-o.utang 
as any human beings. They build no houses but, like the mon¬ 
keys, weave themselves temporary shelters in trees. Little is 
really known of these people, for they are shy as the mountain 
deer, and only rarely, for barter, leave their jungle retreats. 
The next higher group is the most numerous. And it is their 
oharacteristic manner of life which has given the popular impres¬ 
sion of the inhabitants of the Eastern Islands. Tbe.$e tribes also 

> The Philippines and Formosa do not, strictly speaking, belong to the 
Malay Archipelago. And the many interesting varieties of human 
progress, or lack of progress, in those islands have not been taken into 
consideration in this analysis, with the exception of two, which are 
included because their likeness to the ** wild men ” of the Indian Islands 
is a significant geographical extension of the type. 
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are vailed savages, though they live in settled communities and 
have some agriciiltui'e. It is they who are the famous head¬ 
hunters. With some local modifications their description might 
fit almost all the natives of the Malay Archipelago, with the 
exception of the jungle wandei’ci-s before-mentioned, and llie 
three semi-civilized nations wUicl> form the third claw?, tlie 
Malays, the Bugis,’ and the Javanese. 

If, now, we compai*cd our three great cultural groups w ith the 
known geographical distribution of races in the Archipelago, 
wc should be able to point ont the relationship of race and 
culture. Unfortunately there is not the unanimity of opinion 
among ethnologists about the racial status of the peoples witli 
whom we are dealing that would make the task easy. Indeed 
this attempt to analyze a test of race is a little like trying to 
lift oneself up by the bootstraps. We must firat know some¬ 
thing of the race affinities. And since we are examining the 
validity of similarity of custom as a test, we cannot use any 
conclusions which are based on this argument. Yet turning to 
other standards generally in use, one by one, falling prey to 
some critic, they also seem to fail us. Dannstotcr has effec¬ 
tually demolished the reliability of tlie language test; Meyer, 
Wallace, and others agree that the study of skulls has produced 
comparatively little result; color of skin can hardly be absolute; 
and the Butch scholar, van der Aa, inveighs against Haeckel for 
trusting to the nature of the hair. In fact, there seems to the 
layman to be no one infallible standard of distinction by which 
one can test the doubtful tribes and put each in its proper i-acial 
pigeon-hole. If, then, Uiere is no means left of assuring our¬ 
selves definitely of race relationships, how are we to tell whether 
race and culture run parallel ?* 

*The dominant people of the Sulu Archipelago, who have perhaps 
some to the appellation '* semi-civilized.** seem to have been a 

colony of Bugis from Borneo. Cf. Hunt in Not. of Ind. Arch., Ap¬ 
pendix, pp. 31 ff. 

* Sir Alfred Russell Wallace, Malay Archipelago. N. Y., 1869, pp. 601 ff.; 
P. J. B. C. Robide van der Aa, De Verhoading der Papoes en Melane- 
tiire tot het MaleUch-Polyneeieehe Ra», p. 8 ff. E. B. Tylor (in Art 
« Anthropology,” Enc. Brit., Am. ed. of 1899, vol. U, p. 107) gives seven 
tests of race distinction, color of skin, structure of hair, stature, shape of 
skull, type of features, constitution, and, with reservations, language. 
Of these he thinks the skin and the skulls most important. Be recognizes 
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But not to carry cautious subtleties too far, one may at 
least vcntiu'e to say that the bushy-haired Negroid is fairly dis* 
tant from the round-faced Mongol. And whether we agree 
with Wallace, that the Malays are Asiatic in afHnitiee, the black 
Papuans Oceanic, and the brown Polynesians a cross between 
the two; or witli van der Aa, that the Papuan is the original 
clement in all, and the physique of the Malays of the Archi¬ 
pelago the result of much Asiatic intermarriage; we must 
admit that the yellow 3Calay type, prevalent in the western por¬ 
tion, the dwarf Negrito of the Malay Peninsula, and the burly 
black Papuan of the eastern islands can hardly owe their simi¬ 
larity of custom to close family relationship.* 

The race line, roughly speaking, divides the Archipelago into 
an eastern and a western portion. The culture classification cuts 
right through the race division, and presents a social and reUg- 

and deplores the difficulties that have resulted from a lack of a clear 
(^mprehensioD of the relationship of race and custom. '* In genei-al,*' 
he says, . descriptions of national or racial character are so vitiated 
by the confusion of peculiarity of natural character with the stage of 
civilisation that Uiey can only be made use of with the greatest reserve ” 
(p. 1181. 

< Wallace, Malay Archipelago, p. 81; van der Aa, Verhouding, pp. 19- 
90. Wallace divided the Archipelago physically into an Indo-Malayan 
and an Aus^Malayan region, on the basis of the geology and the flora 
and faona. And he maintained that the distribution of races nearly cor¬ 
responded. In the western portion one finds the Mongoloid Malayan 
race, with Negritos (also of Asiatic affinity, he believed) in the interior 
of some <*i«»nda and of the Malay Peninsula; in the eastern portion 
the tall, Negroid Papuan race; and between the two a mixed popula¬ 
tion of settlers from both directions and a brown race with some Malay 
and some Papuan cliaraoteristics. The race line is, howevbr, a little to 
the east of the physical dividing line, a fact which points to the greater 
enterprise of the yellow race, who would seem, according to Wal¬ 
lace’s theory, to have pushed the black race eastward, besides coloniz¬ 
ing on the coasts of some of the far eastern islands. Other writers who 
differ from Wallace in theoretical explanation of the facts, yet agree 
with him in the general descriptioa of racial distribution. Cf. May. 
Arch. , pp. 90, 80 and 689; Wallace, Traruactione of the British Aesocia- 
Hon for the Advancetnent of Science, 1868, p. 107; Keane, Enstem Oeog., 
pp. 116-188; Crawfurd, i, pp. 18-80; Allen, Original Eange of Papuan 
and Negritto JRaoes. Allen and Ciawfurd do not draw a sharp distinc¬ 
tion between the Negritos and Fapuane. Dalton, Not. of Ind. Arch., 
p. 46, found a Bugle tradition that confirmed his theory of the Asiatic 
origin of the population of at least the western islands. 
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ious type that prevails in one great sweep in the jungle from 
Malacca to New Guinea. This, van dev Aa said, is the great 
ethnographic nddle—that between the Pajinaus and Malaieo- 
PolyncBians there is such great inner likeness with so great 
physical difference.’ (hawfurd accounted for it hr the similar¬ 
ity of savage life.’ But to see the inadequacy of his e.xphina- 
lion one has only to turn to Aiwtralia and compare with the 
natives of the Malay Archipelago the equally savage Bushmen 
wliose customs ai'c antipodal. 

The true explanation, I believe, lies in the adaptability of 
human nature and the remarkable uniformity of conditions in 
the interior of most of the islands. With but few exceptions, 
Wallace informs us, the islands are physically unifoi-ra, having 
a similar climate, and all covered with luxuriant vegetation. 
It is true that from a naturalist’s poiflt of view New Guinea and 
the Moluccas have flora and fauna that mark them off as regions 
totally distinct from the western portion. But viewed as a set¬ 
ting for human life, the disparity of the islands is less. In all, 
the jungle-covered hills and fertile river valleys afford oppor¬ 
tunities for the same sort of agriculture, one that demands some 
cooperation, and hence the village community; that will not sup- 
port a large ))opulatioD in one region, so that the tribes are kept 
about the same siise by sending off colonies when their growth 
presses upon the resources; one that requires only periodical 
labor and leaves the men free at limes to organise hunting, fish¬ 
ing, and warlike expeditions. If in one place rice grows bet¬ 
ter, in another sago, both require about the same sort of com¬ 
munities for their culture, under the prevailing conditions, and 
about the same type of mental and physical ability. And 
though the naturalist’s collection of mammals may show great 
diversity, it is rather in those that are less important for human 
life. The deer and the pig, the animals which are so greatly 


> Van der Aa, Verhouding, p. 31, “ Het ethnografische raadse), dat er 
tuaachen de Papoes en Maleio-Polynesidra blj groote innerlijke overeen- 
komst uiterlijk zulke aanmerkelijke verschillen bestaan.” 

• Crawfurd, i, p. 8. Crawford gave some local reasons, which showed 
keen insight, for the development of particular forms of industry and 
government among the semi-civilized nations. Bat he thought these 
environmental differentiations did not begin to take effect until the 
people had reached a certain stage of progress: i, p. 280, iii, pp. 4-10, 24. 
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valued and which play a large part in the i*eligtous ritual, ai*e 
to -l>e found in nearly all the islands.’ 

Curiously enougli, not only is the physical determination of 
life fairly uniform, but the changes due to human enterprise, 
the inducnccs upon the native manner of life that have resulted 
from the coming of the foreign trader, have not been unlike in 
the different regions. One may wonder, perhaps, that the for¬ 
eigners, who settled on the coast almost everywhere, did not 
oftenur dniw the people up out of savagery to imitate their cus¬ 
toms. But what the traders often wanted kept the natives in 
their jungles. In one place they had to collect birds’ nests 
fi’oni mountain caves; in othera, camphor, rattans, guttapercha, 
or beeswax, from the innermost foi'cst; M'bile in the eastern 
islands they hunted woodland birds of paradise. And all these 
undci-ukings fostered the primitive mental, moral, and physical 
tmits. The same cause also kept them isolated from the influ¬ 
ence of the traders, whom they saw only at intervals, when the 
goods were brought down for barter.* 


‘ Wallace, May. Areh., pp. 14-lS, 27,158,397>K98. Pompefti’ese^iedenis, 
pp. 2-5) follows Crawford (i, pp. 6-11) in dividing the Archipelago into 
five regions in which the physical resources gave different opportunities 
for the development of human institutions. But it it to be noticed tliat 
botli refer to “ civilized,” tliat is to say, the coast population. Even 
in the most favored localities tlie mountaineers have remained savage. 

* Cf. for account of foreign trade in jungle products, Ida Pfeiffer, p.. 
188; Raffles, Hist, of Java, i, p. 281, and iii, p. 418; Crawfurd, i, p. 516- 
617, and iii. 421-428, and 438. The Kayans of Borneo are reported to be 
“especially lithe and active. . . . This is the result of an active life 
spent in the forest, climbing after gutta, rubber, jungle fruit, or beea- 
wax.” H. Ling Roth. Natives of Sarawak, i, p. 59, quoting Burbidge. 
The Kayans are also noted gatherers of birds’ nests, which reach the 
Chinese markets via the Malays. 8}r Spencer St. John, Jbresfs of the 
Far East, i, p. 121. 

Id some islands, however, the demand for otlier than jungle products 
baa led to a decid^ change of native life. Three notable articles of trade 
that have influenced the savages for better or worse, beside the famous 
spices, have been coffee, pepper, and sago. The first, introduced by the 
Dutch into Java in 1728, was there cultivated on their plantation sys¬ 
tem, to which the nativee adapted themselves. Its introduction by the 
same government into the Minnahassa district of North Celebes com¬ 
pletely revolutionized the native communities, which before had been 
similar to those among the Kayans of Borneo. Crawford, i, p. 486; 
Wallace, pp. 251*268. Pepper has been for centuries exported from the 
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There are, of coiirae, many localities in the Indian Islands 
where opportnnity varied. In these there is gi'eater or less 
divergence from the type. And in most striking development 
we have the three great nations, the Malays, the Bngis, and the 
Javanese. These, owing their superior progress undoul>te<lly 
in large part to Hindu and Arab lesiching, developed in three 
separate centers, whose local conditions were favomhle alike to 
economic advance and to the influx of foreign infliiencc. The 
Bitgis, whose chief port, Macassar in south Celebes, was, like 
Malacca, a natunil commei‘cial center, developed, as did the 
Malays, a mercantile civilization, which scattered them to many 
adjacent coasts and brought them into intimate i-elations with 
foreign adventurers. The Javanese, quite differently situated, 
pi'ogressod on other lines. Their island is poor in harbors, 
but of most marvelous fertility. The inhabitants of Java were 
less seafaring than the other two nations, and developed an 
advanced system of agriculture. As for the foreign influ¬ 
ence, it came to them. It was perhaps chiefly due to the fact 
that the interior of Java is far more accessible than that of 
most of the islands, that first the Hindus and later the Arabs, 
attracted by its convenient location and eiiticing we^dth, made 
themselves much at home here, and let their civilizing influence 
l)ermeate the entire country.’ 

coasts of North Borneo, Norlliem Sumatra, and the Malay Peniusula, 
and for long has been cultivated mostly, if not altogether, under foreign 
direction on great plantations. Ci-awfurd, iii, pp. 867-870, and i, p. 
479 ff. A large part of the sago of Europe comes from the western coast 
of Borneo, wlxere the Milauaus cultivate it, and send it to the markets 
of Singapore. Through the exigencies of the trade they developed a 
civilizaflon not unlike that of their neighbors, the Malays, in its com* 
plex system of laws, rights of private property, system of slavery and 
slave debtors, and many social customs. Low, p. 889; Boyle, Adv«niurt» 
Among the Dyake of Borneo, p. 819; Ida Pfeiffer, p. 79. 

» Raffles, JSTtsf. i, p. 64; England. Hydrographic Office, Eaetem Archi¬ 
pelago, ii, p. 9; Crawfnrd, i, p. 844, and Ui, p. 148 ; Keane, Eaetem Qeog., 
p. 119. 

These three eemi-civilized nations all belong to the so-called Malay 
race, which Wallace thought inferior to the Papuan in feeling for art 
and in vital energy. He attributed the Papuan backwardness to a lack 
of governmental ability. More important tlian this, I think, is the fact, 
which Wallace stated (p. 589), that for centuries the Malays have been 
instructed by Hindu, Chinese, and Arab immigrants. Crawfurd thought 
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Hut gcueralitiea, such as have been indulged in in the last 
few pages for the sake of a broad view of the subject, are 
always dangerous. I wish rather to take as examples a few 
detiuite tribes, whoso likeness to the natives of Borneo has been 
made the basis of various tlieories, and examine their actual 
race aAinities and environmental conditions. 

To take first an instance of our lowest culture type. The 
Sainangs of the Malay Peninsula have often been compared with 
the Punnns, ITkits, and J^ak.ataus, the wandering tribes of the 
inner forests of Borneo. They are alike in their general manner 
of life; in building temporary shelters in trees; in their slight 
fami)}' relations; in the perfect equality of individuals, and 
absence among them of any form of government. These peo* 
pies belong, however, to entirely different racial types. The 
Samangs of Qneda principality are described as black, flat-nosed, 
woolly-haired dwarfs, physically like the Negritos of the Philip¬ 
pines and the Andaman Islanders. The Borneo tribes, like them 
in habits, are, on the contrary, known to be a branch of the 
great Malay mce. Tlicy are taller, well built, with straight 
glossy hair, and they arc described as being even fairer than the 
usual brownish Malay type, as the result of life in the forests 
with little exposure to the sun. It is difficult to see how one 
could group these pepples together as the remnant of one prime¬ 
val population. Is it not more reasonable to account for their 
likeness of customs on the ground of similarity of circum¬ 
stances? For their conditions are almost identical. Both are 
kept by powei*ful neighbors in the interior mountain regions, 
which easily supply a casual nomadio livelihood. The art of 
agriculture, which almost undoubtedly reached their more acces¬ 
sible relatives from abroad, did not penetrate as far as their 
fastnesses. Hence they wander because they roust for food; in 
small groups, because there is not enough in one place for large; 
and their lack of architecture and stable social institutions fol¬ 
lows naturally.' 

it noteworthy that the civilized nations were all in the western part of 
the Archipelago, and icninediately afterwards remarked that the great 
trade routes were in the w'eet; but he did not explicitly follow out the 
relationship of the two facts (iti, p. 264). 

^Crawfurd, iii, p. 5; Wallace, p. 692 ; Keane, p. 120; Alfred C. Had- 
don, Etad Huntera, Black, White, and Brown, pp. 804 and 820; Roth, 
i, pp. 16 and 18, quoting Hose and Maxwell; Molengraaf, Geological 
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If one needed any further proof that their backward state is 
the result of circumstances rather than of inherited incapacity, 
it is afforded by the prograss of tlio relatives of both these peo¬ 
ples. Abundant evidence exists tliat some of the wamlcring 
tribes in Bonmo are more closely allied to the settled villagera 
in their respective neighborhoods than they arc to one another. 
In Borneo agricultni’e was the developer. In the ^falay Penin¬ 
sula cooperation for hunting large game forged a coniinun.al 
link. There a branch of the Sumaiigs, who chance to live in 
less elevated temtory inhabited by the elephant and some large 
beasts of prey, have learned to unite for hunting, and con¬ 
structed “a regular form of social polity” under a strong 
chief.’ 

If the woodland savages of different race, when subjected to 
like conditions, have like customs, while members of their own 
tribes, given greater opportunities, develop further, the same is 
equally true in the tribes that make up our second stratum of 
civilization, the predominant type of the Eastern Islanders, of 


Expedition to Borneo, English edition of 1902, pp. 169,167; Dalton. Abf. 
Ind. Arch., p. 49. Latourneau’s tlieory, SociolOQy, p. 383. based on 
likeness of custom to the Negritos, that the wandering savages of the 
inner forests of Borneo are the remnants of an aboriginal Negroid pop¬ 
ulation, is utterly untenable, at least with regard to any of the tribM 
above mentioned as similar to the Samangs, when one reads the physi¬ 
cal description of them given by travellers. Haddon describes the 
Punans as " slender and pale-colored ” (JVafure, Aug. Slat, 1899. p. 415); 
Bock, as lighter than the Dyaks, tlie women having a “ yellownsh skin.” 
(Ifead Hunters of Borneo, English edition of 1881.) Cf. also Sir Ch.- 
Brooke, ii, p. 808. 

In the Malay Peninsula the Negrito remnants of pre^Malay population 
are not the only savages who lead a wandering life in the far interior. 
There are the Jakoons, ‘‘Malays in the savage state,” of a manner of 
life like that of the Samangs, with physique like the Malays, and a 
language in which Dr. Leyden could only 37 words tliat were not 
pure Malay. Notices of the Indian Arch., p. 242; cf- also Adolf 
Bastian, Jndonesien: Die VOlker dea dstlieJien Asian, vol. v, pp. 86-37. 

' Sir Ch. Brooke, ii. p. 801; W. H. Furness, Home Life of the Head 
Hunters, p. 188; Crawfurd, iii, pp. 5-6. One finds in Borneo tribes 
known as “Ukits,” or “Bukkits” in far distant parts of the island. 
There seems no more reason to suppose a relationship between them 
than likeness of custom, which they share with the Negrito Samangs. 
The name “ Bukkit " simply means people of the hills. 
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which the settled villagei's in Borneo are characteristic reprc* 
sentatives,* 

Among the Borneo tribes we find a minnte correspondence in 
many customs with the Battas of Sumatra^ the natives of Min- 
naliassa in North Celebes, the Galela tribes of North Gilolo, the 
Alforas of Ceram, the Arfaks of New Gniuea, and to go beyond 
the strict limits of the Archipelago, with the Igorottes of the 
Philippines and the mountain tribes, the “Chi-Hoan” of For¬ 
mosa. Thu social superstructure—what Spencer would call the 
stage of supcrorganic evolution—is alike in all. In politics it is 
the same story throughout; the village chieftain, wi^ more per¬ 
sonal infinence than actual power; his council of eldera, and the 
respect for age and tradition where there is no reason for 
change; above the village the loose alliance of neighboring 
chiefs for aggression or protection. In the family one finds 
monogamy with easy divorce, chiefs, however, occasionally 
having two or three wives. The position of women is one of 
independence and influence, at the same time of bard work, 
with main responsibility for the agriculture. In religion a 
common type of spirit worship prevails; but further than this 
wc have an agreement in the cus^ms of heail-hunting and 
many taboos; we have the harvest festival, which belongs no 
more to Borneo than to Formosa, Ceram, and Celebes, the tak¬ 
ing of omens from the flight of birds, and the w’orsbip of 
mountains.* 


’ These tribes are usually said to be like th^ Byaks" of Borneo, an 
indefinite term use<l indiscriminately by most writers to mean any 
natives of the island. In using the Borneo people as an illustration I 
shall confine myself here to the Kayans, whoee customs perhaps most 
closely correspond to those of the various tribes xnentioued. 

• Furness, Head Hunters, pp. 4-6, 92-98: Haddou, pp. 887-B95; Brooke 
in Mundy, i, p. 960; Hose, J.A.I. xxiii, p. t70: St. John, i, p. US ; Wal¬ 
lace, pp. 950, 951, 499; B. F. Matthes. Wilier, Het EUand Boeroe; 
Graafismd, De Minnehassa: R. Padt-Brugge. Jiajor, Jndia <n theXVth 
Cent, and Van der Lith, Kitdb adJAtb al-Hind, quoted by C. M. Pleyte, 
De ffeographische vetio'eiding v. het koppensnellen tn den Oost-Jnd. 
Archipel, pp. 919. 918, 998. 927, 981; Ida Pfeiffer, pp 156. 171, 227-988 ^ 
Bastian, Jndonesien, p. 189: Not. of Indian Arch., App., p. 9; J. H. 
Neumann, quoted by Freuss in OM^tts, 1904, p. 883; Mackay, Formosa, 
pp. 255-278. The Aboengs of south Sumatra seem to belong to tlris type, 
as well as the Battas, cf. Veth, quoted by Pleyte, Koppensnellen, p. 918. 
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Geographically these people are far separated, and between 
them are numerous civilized and uncivilized nations of varying 
social genius. Ethnically they present almost every variety 
known in this part of the world. In appearance and physique, 
the tribes of Boroeo, the Uattas of Sumatra, and the mountain¬ 
eers of Formosa belong to the category of Asiatic Malay; the 
Igorottes are said to have some Chinese or even Japanese admix¬ 
ture; the tribes t'eferred to in Celebes are probably predomi¬ 
nantly Malay, though hero, as in the case of some Borneo tribes, 
reasoning from their more Caucasian fcatnt'es or long sknlls, 
many waters argue an ancient intermingling with the ** Indo¬ 
nesians,** (the pre-Malay white race whose existence in this 
region seems fairly well proved); the Alforas of Ceram are 
what are called “brown Papuans” with bushy Negroid hair; 
the Arfaks of New Guinea are also Papuan, though lighter than 
their black neighboi’s of Dorey Bay; and the tribes of Nortli 
Gilolo ai'e Papuan, with perhaps some admixture which connects 
them with the Polynesians of Tahiti.' The similarity is evi- 

’ Bastian, p. 81; Keane, p. 119: England, Hydrographic Office, Ea»t. 
ii. p. 98: Wallace, pp. S69, 821, 831, 887, 500, 590, 005, and 600: O. 
L. Mackay, From Far FormoBa, pp. 92-96; H. A. Webster, Enc. Brit., 
xviii, p. 768 (Am. dd. of 1892); «5apt. Tlios. Forrest, A Voyage to New 
Guinea and the Moluccae, p. 117. 

Vivien St. Martin was one of tliose who argued the existence of a pre- 
Malay white race in the Archipelago. BuU. de la Soe. Oiog. de Parie, 
1871, voL ii. A few years later Hamy endorsed his position and rein¬ 
forced it with some ethnographic details, brought by the explorer Kaf- 
fray from Gilolo. Ibid., 1877, pp. 480-490. Baffray liad found, Hamy 
thought, some pure descendants of this tall “ Indonesian " race, in 
Dodigna, in central Gilolo, who were physically quite different from the 
black Arafuras of the north described by Wallace. Hamy connected 
these white Oilolaus with the Dyaks of Borneo and the Battas of Suma¬ 
tra, for like both of these they are intrepid hunters and great collectors 
of human heads. ' But so—it is interesting for our argument to empha¬ 
size—were the black Gilolans visited by Wallace. Hamy connected the 
Dodigna Gilolans with the light race in Ceram. But ijE is important to 
note that not the lighter race of CTeram, but the mountain tribes which 
belong to the black race are those whose customs are said to be like the 
Dyaks. 

The idea used by Harsden, Crawfurd and Raffles, of a Great Poly¬ 
nesian nation (not, I think, the same as the supposed ludoneslan race) 
which at some remote time spread its language and civilization over all 
this part of the world, has become very generally familiar. The chain of 
islands, the easily navigable seas, contrasted with difficulties of inland 
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dently not due to racial inkeritanoe. Nor, iu this case, cau it 
be boiTowing through contact. Let us examine the environment. 

These are all people of the mountains, living among the 
junglc-covewl hilU. Between each tribe and the sea are set¬ 
tled hostile nations,, generally of higher development, with 
whom they have alternately slight relations of profitable 
exchange, and of raid and retaliation. Here we have the first 
obvious likeness of circumstance, in their natnrel snrrenndings 
and iu their relations with the outside world. With all the 
stage of economic development is the same, for spontaneously, 
or more likely from their coastal ueighbore, all have learned 
the art of rice or sago culture, and their time is divided between 
working in the fields and jangle expeditions, in which they 
hunt the wild pig and deer found in the forests of all these 
tribes, make war upon neighbors who have tampered with 
their stores, and collect the rich produce of the jungle for sale 
to the tradere. They all have domesticated poultry, pigs, and 
dogs. There ai*e, then, in the cnvironmeuls of far separated 
Dyaks, Baitas, and Papuans, the common characteristics of pro¬ 
ductive forest land capable of easy cultivation; the protecting 
mountain chain which has prevented complete foreign domina¬ 
tion ; and rich, hostile neighbors, who are both an enticement to 
predatory raids, and offer the conflicting attraction of oppor- 

commanication. would all foster such a spread from coast to coast of some 
people who bad started a course of higher development Tbe stage of 
oiviliaation which Crawfurd supposed the Great Polynesian nation 1c 
have possessed, building it up from bis linguistic studies of pre-Sanskrit 
words coihmon to all thie region, is about Uie same as that of the widely 
separated inland tribes with whose likeness to one another we are here 
concerned. It can not be that they all represent survivors of the Great 
Polynesians, for we have seen their racial diversity. It may well he 
that they all once learned their arcs and agriculture from the wonderful 
hypothetical nation, and thxis progressed from the life of jungle wan¬ 
derers. In Borneo, at least, many legends suggest the introduction of 
agriculture from abroad. One point, however, it is important for our 
purpose to emphasise here. These could not have been the only people 
taught. Their habitat was favorable, equally favorable in the case of 
all, to so much growth; while their circumstances limited a further 
development, for which many of their neighbors ^d kindred, differ¬ 
ently situated, found opportunity. Cf. Crawfurd, i, p. 858, ii, pp. 7^ 
101; RaflBes, HUtory. i, p. 410. 
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tnnities for Incrative barter.’ And in the caae of these peoples, 
as of the uooiad savages we have mentioned, some of their kill 
with diverse chances have made strides towards a different 
development. The Battas of Sumatra belong to the same race, 
and have the same language as the coast people, who scorn them 
as savages. In Formosa, though the indigenous population is 
all Malayan and of the Mime physical typo, it is only the mouii- 
tainoers who arc by chance compared to the Borneo natives, for 
they alone reseniblo them in institutions. Others have had 
chances to produce a mora complex society. The very names 
by which the divisions of Pomosan natives are known, those 
given them by the Chinese, show that the classification is envi¬ 
ronmental. Translated, they are “ the barbarians of the plain,” 
“lb© barbarians of the south,” “the raw barbarians” (of the 
mountains), and “ripe barbarians” (a few who have settled 
among the Chinese colonists and adopted their customs). In 
Borneo itself we have already spoken of the close connection 
between the Kayans and some wandering forest tribes. This 
seems to be fairly well established, though it must be confessed 
that tribal relationship is one of the last and one of the most 
difficult problems of fact to be solved when a long nukiiown 
district is opened to knowledge. The various theories o» the 
subject in Borneo are bcwilderingly diverse. Fair agreement, 
however, may be found on a certain practical grouping of the 
people, which is here, as in Formosa, not according to geneal¬ 
ogy but according to environment. The great divisioii.s, Laud 
and Sea Dyaks, Milanaus, Kayans, etc., geographically con'e- 
spond to typical surroundings, that afford slightly varying 
methods of gaining a livelihood.’ 

' Hose, J.A,I. xxiii, p, 159; Charles Brooke, ii, pp. 228, 277 and 307 f 
liOw, SdTouKik, pp. 91, 97, 821-828; Sir James Brooke, in Uandy's Nar¬ 
rative of Events in Borneo, i, pp. 288-4; Haddon’s//end Buniers, pp. 
297,804, and 860; C. J. Temminck. C'oujxfoeil generaJ eurlee poxeeesione 
neerlandaises dans V Ii\de arehipelagique, p. 185; Balton in Not. of 
Ind. Arch., p. 15. cf. also appendix, pp. 1-2; Mackay, Jbrmosa, pp. 
41-48, 56-68, 76-80, 251-270; Ida Pfeiffer, pp. 169, 228-229; Letouraeau, 
Soeiology. p. 18; Forrest. Voyage to New Guinea, pp. 97, 109, 116,117; 
Wallace, Balay AreJi., pp. 250, 592, 509, 574; Raffles, History of Java, 
Appendix, pp. Ixxxvi, zeiv. 

* For some of the theories of tribal affinity in Borneo, cf. Haddon, p. 
827; Itoth, i, p. 6; Keane, p. 181; Earl, p. 255 ; Sir James Brooke in 
Keppel, p. 81; ibid., in Mundy, i, p. 285; Dalton, in Not. of Ind. Arch., p. 
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Hnd wc minute knowledge of eveiy custom of the Malay- 
sians, as well as a complete account of their islands, or were 
there even space hero to present some iiiterosting known facts, 
valuable results might be obtained from a careful comparison of 
the concomitant variations of land and life. 

As one instance of the social effect of local conditions in two 
tribes mainly alike, one may note the position of women among 
the Kayans of central Borneo and among the mountaineers of 
Fonnosa. While the Kayan women are good looking, well- 
fed, pro8|>erous, au<l happy, the Formosan feminine lot is said 
to be a dreary, hopeless drudgery of overwork. And why? 
Because in Borneo there were weaker tribes n^ar the Kayans, 
whose members could be captured and made slaves to assist the 
women in the farm and house work, the work which wears out 
the life of the Fonnosan drudges. And the Kayan women share 
the prosperity of their whole tribe, the Formosan tlic poverty of 
theirs. Though both live in a rich camphor country, the Kayans 
gather the camphor themselves and sell it at profit, while the 
Formosan mountaineers arc oppressed and downtrodden by the 
Chinese, who push into their region and monopolize this pro¬ 
duct. Sucli discrepancies in the daily routine of the women 
affect not only their physique, but their minds as well, making 
the Formosan women, as they have been described, “too dreajy 
for pleasure, too nnromantic for tragedy,”' and giving the 
Kayan aristocrats all the charm of the privileged oppressor. 

One need hardly urge that mental attainment is directly 
dependent on whatever determines the daily activities. An 
illuminating comment of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen on the 
mentality of the Australian natives might well he applied to 


41: Sir Cb. Brooke, 1, p. 46; Low, pp. 178, 18S, 848. 385 ; St. John, Fvr- 
esU of the Far East. i. p. 180; idetn, in Transactions of the Bthnologicai 
Society, il, p. 288; the Bishop of Labuan, in ibUl, p. 86. The group 
for which the name “ Kalamantans," was proposed by Haddon, Hose, 
and McDougall. is a large scattered collection of inland “ weak agricul¬ 
turists.” Haddon says of them: “From the measurements we have 
made of some of these tribes, there is no doubt that they were not all 
originally of one stock. Some are distinctly narrow-headed, others are 
inclined to be broad-headed." The narrow-headed, he thought Indone¬ 
sian : the broad-headed, Proto-Malay. Head Hunters, pp. 821-828. 
Hose and MoDougall, Jour. Anih. Inst., 1894, p. 156,1801, p. 198. 

* G. L. Mackay, op. eit. 
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those of the Archipelago: “Whilst iu matters such as track¬ 
ing, which are concerned with their everyday life and upon 
efficiency iu which tliey actually depend for their livelihood, the 
natives show conspicnous ability, there are other directions in 
which they are as conspicuously deficient.”’ By the common 
necessities of their daily life, the tribes whose institutions we 
have found to correspond closely have developed a mental type 
which is broadly very much the same. They have sufficient 
foresight to watch the seasons and plan for the next harvest; 
they have few abstract ideas; they are repoi'ted to be credulous, 
ingenuous, and honest; living in constant danger of sudden con¬ 
cealed attack and of many ills of mysterious origin, they are 
timid, especially afraid of evil spirits. What courage they need 
for their expeditions must be fostered by display of bravado and 
fierce war dress; at the same time they have the endurance of 
hunters, the lithe grace and strength of a forest animal, won¬ 
derful agility in scaling dizzy heights for beeswax or birds’ 
nests. The character, which, like the social institutions, belongs 
to different ethnic types in similar positions, must be more cir¬ 
cumstantial than racial.* 


’ AVtftve Tribes of Central Australia, p. 25. 

* Cf. Pfeiffer, pp. 224-6j Mackay, pp. 282, 875; Keppel, p. S35: Low, 
p. 888; Boyle, p. 224, and also references above, p. 210. Dr. Nieuwenhuis 
called my attention to the real timidity of tiie head hunters, in spite of 
their bluster and ferocious aspect. In his study of particular tribes, he 
fouod fear greater where an unhealthy climate hod made the natives 
deteriorate mentally and physically (of. op. ext., especially pp. 9. 12 , 14 ). 
Dr. Hirn agrees with Dr. Nieuwenliuis as to tlie absence of valour 
among savages. For a study of the need of primitive art to stimulate 
lacking courage, as well as to terrify the foe, with particular reference 
to the natives of Borneo, cf. YrjO Hirn, okgins of Art, pp. 268-286. 
Dr. Him maintains that “contrauryto the romantic notions of popular 
literature, primitive man seems to be timorous rather than brave when 
not encouraged by adventitious excitement” He tlrinks this cowardice 
circumstantial rather than inherent, that it can **to a great extent be 
explained by defective military organization,” which gives the mutual 
support of esprit de corps. Uany facts in the Archipelago confirm this 
point, and especially the contrast in the temperaments of inland and 
seafaring head-hunters. There are two methods, according to ciraum- 
stances, of head-hunting warfare—that of the upland forests, carried 
on in small parties, to kill individuals by stealth; and that of the navi¬ 
gable river and coast dwellers, carried on by concerted attack of war¬ 
riors in a long canoe. Tbe latter have more esprit de corps, more fero- 
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I sball not stop bcre to follow the process by which the social 
and the intellectual phenomena grew ont of the local founda¬ 
tions, a process that offers enticing and suggestive possibilities 
for research. It is enough for present puq)08C8 merely to note 
the facts,—where there are like circumstances, no matter what 
the race, thei'C we have found a common culture; where circum¬ 
stances varied, even close relations grew apait.’ 

Two points in the custom test that have been made much 
of in tracing race alfiuity still remain to bo considered. The 


city, more courage. An example of this difference in type of warfare 
and in temperament is found in the gentle and timorous Land Dyaks of 
the Borneo hills, and the more aggressive seafaring pirates between 
them and the coast—a difference that Dr. A. Piton described as due to 
their manner of life (CTti Voyage d Borneo, p. 17). A lack of oo6i>er- 
ation in government and in warfare seems to lead to a timorous temper¬ 
ament. In many cases, and notably in tliat of the Land Dyaks, the 
physical conformation of the country prevented union. Dr. Kieuweo- 
huis does not say whether this may have been an additional reason for 
individualism and cowardice in the tribe whose lack of government he 
has shown to go band in hand with a lack of mental and physical energy 
due to prevalence of malaria. 

8ir Alfred Russell Wallace, in contrasting the Malay type with the 
Papuan, at first set up his standard of distinction, ''details of physical 
form or moral character.” But later when he came to apply it, he 
rather took back the second part of the test and said that "The moral 
characteristics of the Papuan do not seem to separate him so distinctly 
from the Malay as do his form and features.” Malay Arch., pp. 81, 588. 

* One of the most striking instances of likeness of manners between 
peoples of distant race is to be found in tlie islands of Timor and Rotti. 
Between these two islands runs the great race line of the Archipelago, so 
that the mountaineers of Timor are distinctly Papuan. " dusky brown, or 
blackish, with bushy, frixzled hair” (Wallace, p. 690), those of Rotti 
"remarkable for having long lank hair" [Not.of hA-Arih., A^.. p. 9), 
which would class them witli the Malays (ef. HydrographicOflBce, Eaetem 
Arch., ii, pp. 8-4), and they have features of a ^pe like the natives of 
India, which (with Other characteristics) have led to their classification 
as IndoDSfiian. (Cf. Wallace, p. 606.) The geographical line, on the con¬ 
trary, running west of the race line, unites both ^mor and Rotti to the 
Australian region of non-forest islands, and makes the conditions of 
living much the same in both. The agriculture, the useful an ima ls, the 
foreign trade are similar. A nd (shall we say consequently ?) an explorer, 
after describing a peculiar burial custom of the, people of Rotti, says: 
"Their religion, customs and belief in auguries are in other respects the 
same as in Timor.” JVof. of Jnd. Arch., App., p. 9, see alsop. 6; and 
Wallace, 19-20, 210, 214. 
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first 18 a likeuesa in art, in ornament, decoration and conven¬ 
tional patterns;^ and the second, Bimilarity of architecture. On 
the first I am not prepared to advance any theory backed by an 
array of facts; though I am strongly inclined to agree with 
those who believe that art, like religion, is so closely hound up 
with life as a whole, that the same impelling motive may Icatl to 
the spontaneous production of an iilentical design in opposite 
quarters of tlie globe. Hut as to architecture, in the Malay 
Archipelago at least, it dejiends very naturally on the land they 
have to build on, the materials at hand, the miniber of people who 
want to live close together, the necessary precautions for protec¬ 
tion, etc. Where these are the same you have the same type of 
building, as for instance iu the longhouse of the Sea Dyaks of 
Borneo and of the Dorey Bay Papuans of New Guinea. Here 
the entire village lives in one or two houses, the cheapest way 
of building on piles in the water, and the best for mutual defence*. 
The piles are on account of floods and tide, and because water 
is a better highway than swampy land. And plenty of good 
timber was in both cases available for the purpose. The hous¬ 
ing of tlie Land Dyaks is at first sight so different from that of 
their Sea Dyak neighbors, that one might be inclined to attri¬ 
bute it to a different tra<litionaI genius. Closer invesligatioii 
shows that the little cluster of houses that fonns a village is 
nothing more than the longhouse broken up because there was 
not level space on their hills to build it continuously. Being 

»Dr. Him {op. cit, p. 277) says: “The art-producUon of military 
tribes has everywhere, independently of racial and climatic inauences, 
acquired some common qualities; their decorative arts as well as their 
poetry and dramatic dances, are always characterized by an intense and 
forcible life, which is often combined with dignified power and graceful 
elegance.” One might use this theory of Dr, Him’s, making it a trifle 
stronger in statement, to interpret the exact similarity of the sword 
dance of the Battas of Sumatra and of the Dyaks of Borneo. (Pfeiffer, 
p. 171.) Of conrse it is quite possible that both inherited the tradition of 
the sword dance from common ancestors and kept it unchanged through 
their centuries of separation. Of their history I think hardly enough 
is known to make it safe to assert positively either the primeval relaiion- 
sliip or the lack of it. It is important to consider that the two peoples 
are curiously alike in general condiUons and in methods of warfare. 

I should venture to assert tentatively only so much as this—that from 
the tmining of desire and emotion by the same necessities, the dramatic 
swordplay might have developed separately, and be original with both. 
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thus Rcatteretl, they had to build a “paiigah,” or village house, 
where the u-arriore could sleep together, to be ready to defend 
the village against surprise by night.' 

People are architecturally thoroughly adaptable to circuin- 
Htaiiccs, as they arc politically and socially. If it be true that 
all race difference wjw originally due to the effect of physical 
environment, or, as othoi-s hold, that the fundamental race 
difference is primeval and pennaneut; in either case wc must 
recognise tliat thei^e are two classes of human characteristics, 
the variable, quickly adaptable to local influences, and the more 
permanent, by which we can follow race identity through a 
series of changed abodes. This paper has, I hope, contributed 
some suggestions tou'ard a more accurate classification tlian is 
generally made of the plastic and static qualities. As the result 
of our analysis of facts in the Malay Archipelago, and contrary 
to frequent assumptions, we must regard as conditional i-ather 
than as racial all social plreuomena, such as family relation* 
ships and form of government; the religious organization; 
religious beliefs and customs which are of immediate impor¬ 
tance; arts and arcliitectnre; and I believe, to a veiy great 
extent, intellectual ability and moral character. In the more 
static are above all, physical formation, featam, bair, color, 
build, etc., perliaps skull formation; indifferent religious and 
social fornm, wbicb may persist if not harmful; relics of lan¬ 
guage, etc. Custom, then, as the word is generally underetood 

* For descriptions of the architecture, cf. Forrest, Voi/agt to New 
Chiinea, p. 108; Sir Clr. Brooke, i, pp. 84, 124 ; Low, pp. 270-283 ; Pfeiffer, 
p. SI; Noel Denison, Jottings During a Tour Among the Land D^aks 
of Upper Saratcak, Clt. ii, iv, and vii. From these descriptions it will 
be seen that the Land Dyaks do occasionally build loughouses when the 
ground permits of it. The Papuans of Dorey Bay, though having the 
longbou.se like tlie Sea Dyaks, have the separate bachelors’ building, 
like the Land Dyaks, Boyle (pp. 68,107, 210) shows the purpose of the 
Laud Dyak “ pangeran ” to be defense, and says that latterly in these 
peaceful times the young men of many villages have allowed them to 
fall into decay. He gives evidence to show that at one time the Sea 
Dyaks bad similar structures. These have probably fallen into disuse 
among the stronger Sea Dyak tribes, because with their inter-tribal 
organization and the protection of the Malays they were too greatly 
feared to be in much danger of attack. They were more raiders than 
raided. The Papuans, on the other band, are in constant expectation of 
enemies both by sea and land. 
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to mean social organization and habits, detailed raauner of life 
and religions ritual, can tell us little or nothing of race affinity, 
since we have seen it to be dependent less on inherited tenden¬ 
cies than on local needs. 

The theory that like conditions produce like civilizations is 
not startlingly new. Yet I think it has hai'dly been given the 
full scope it deserves in application to detailed studies. To-day 
it is a vital question to what degree the long racial inheritance 
of the past can be modified by a new environment. It is a 
question of prime pmctical importance for us in America with 
our imported Africa. For study of race problems the Eastern 
Archipelago is a veritable laboratory of sociology. Tlicrc we 
find closely related members of the same i-ace in diverse environ¬ 
ments, as well as antipodal races and their half-breeds, .sepa- 
i-ated, yet in parallel circumstances. A more detailed comparison 
of all the different types and their setting would probably bring 
out a clearer distinotion than has yet been drawn between the 
phenomena due to fundamental race difference' and those that 
have grown immediately out of adaptation to the environment. 
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